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WE seem to be threatened with a reopening, in one or other form, 
of an ‘Egyptian question.’ With the reeonquest of the Egyptian 
Soudan in 1898, and the conclusion of the Anglo-French agreement 
in 1904, there was an end, at least for a time, to all need of 
anxiety about Egypt. The country had entered on an extra- 
ordinary period of prosperity which has since reached incredible 
proportions. Private enterprise and capital were abundant. The 
finances had been placed beyond possibility of disaster. Reforms 
of many useful kinds were being actively pursued. The fellahin were 
basking in the sunshine of an impartial and vigilant administration. 
The relations between the Khedive and the British authorities, which 
for some years after the accession of the former in 1892 had been 
unduly strained, had grown more friendly. The atmosphere, in a 
word, was serene and unclouded when there arose, of a sudden, an 
acrid dispute between Great Britain, the Power in possession of 
Egypt, and Turkey, its suzerain, regarding the boundary of Turkey 
and Egypt in the Sinai Peninsula. While this dispute was in its 
acutest stage uneasiness was felt as to the probable attitude of 
the Muhammadan population in Egypt, should there be an outbreak 
of war between Great Britain and Turkey. A spirit of restlessness 
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and a general disquietude produced much public anxiety. That these 
misgivings were not wholly without cause would seem to have been 
proved when, shortly after an arrangement between the two Powers 
had been arrived at, a savage outbreak of violence occurred in Den- 
shawi, an Egyptian village of the Delta, which ended in the murder 
of a British officer of the army of occupation, and the serious ill- 
treatment of three of his comrades. But the British forces in Egypt 
had been strengthened during the crisis of the dispute with Turkey ; 
and public excitement, however much it may have simmered, never, 
except in this instance, actually boiled over. Yet evidence had been 
given of the existence of at least a temporary state of feeling dis- 
tinctly inimical to British occupation, and, for the first time since 1882, 
the sense of public security had been rudely shaken. A blow had 
been dealt to the hopes entertained in many quarters that the benefits 
conferred on Egypt by British administration had led captive the 
hearts of the Egyptians, and had reconciled, if not the pashas and the 
classes hitherto dominant, at least the mass of the people, to the 
control of a foreigner and an infidel. It was a fellah who had led the 
murderous assault on a British officer; it was by fellahin that he was 
assassinated and his comrades violently handled; what sympathy 
may have shown itself during the trial of the criminals was not 
enlisted in favour of the prosecution. 

There is no exercise more idle for one who is not in the centre 
of affairs than to explain away the immediate causes of contem- 
porary political events, and authoritatively to pronounce on the 
hidden steps which may have brought about a crisis. Only those 
who are behind the scenes have means of accurately informing them- 
selves ; others must be content more or less with guesswork. Never- 
theless, indications very frequently exist which may guide the outsider 
in forming an opinion, and in framing, from a review of the various 
elements engaged, an approximate estimate of the circumstances 
which in their several degrees have brought about results in evidence. 
Thus, in the present case, we know that the Sultan of Turkey has never 
shown himself otherwise than uncompromisingly averse to a British 
occupation of Egypt. So long as a spirit of antagonism dominated 
the relations of Great Britain and France in regard to Egyptian 
affairs, the Sultan had an instrument ready to his hand on which he 
might rely to embarrass the British authorities in Cairo. As he had 
found a dog who was obliging enough to bark for him, there was no 
need for him to put himself forward. But when the Anglo-French 
settlement of 1904 was concluded the dog on whom he had counted 
ceased to bark. In the absence of the assistance hitherto available to 
him he may have felt himself compelled to resort to other means of 
harassing and obstructing the even course of British administration 
in Egypt. There exists no lack of agency. So long as his envoy, 
Ghazi Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha, who showed himself so active in his 
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master’s interests during the late frontier dispute, remains in Cairo 
he has ample facilities for working out hisends. Solong as Egyptians 
are corruptible, and journalists in Cairo are venal, the Sultan need 
fear no lack of a ready chorus. Nor will an audience be wanting. 
A quarter of a century has well nigh passed since the collapse of 
Turkish rule in Egypt; the present generation of young Egyptians 
has never felt its rigour. On the other hand, the young genera- 
tion of Turks never ceases to regret past opportunities. If with 
the lapse of time the sense of relief from a grinding tyranny is 
weakened, memories of past privileges and facilities of public 
plunder are strengthened. The Khedive is no longer a raw and 
unknown lad, educated abroad and not known in his own country. 
He is believed to have amassed much wealth; he has necessarily 
acquired experience with the growth of time; and with increased 
intercourse has come greater influence with his co-patriots and co- 
religionists, which he can scarcely be expected not to use to what he 
may think to be his own advantage. In the eyes of the Palace party 
and of all who are brought within its control, the Khedive is looked 
upon as in vinculis ; moreover, in the whirligig of time the day may 
come when he may again be placed in a position to favour friends or to 
chastise opponents. The dual system under which Egypt is nominally 
administered is necessarily unstable. In the comparatively small 
political system of which Cairo is the centre are two potentates—the 
one de facto, the other de jure. In the methods of British administra- 
tion much is unpalatable to those whom it holds in control, 
especially to such as would otherwise be all-powerful. The know- 
ledge that the supreme authority in Constantinople, probably high 
authority nearer than Constantinople, shares the views of the mal- 
contents of Cairo gives them confidence which might otherwise be 
wanting. Though the advent to power of a Liberal Government in 
England may not in other respects be agreeable to Constantinople, 
it suggests the adoption of an appeal to which no Liberal party 
wholly turns a deaf ear. The demand for representative institutions 
and for the machinery of self-government has in past times been 
worked for all that it was worth, and will again in supple hands be so 
manipulated as to find supporters among the benches at Westminster. 
The Egyptian Press enjoys almost uncontrolled freedom, and a section 
of it fearlessly uses its freedom to support or to keep alive agitation ; 
while personal liberty of speech and of criticism is as unrestrained in 
Cairo as in London. It may be surmised that the proposal, which is 
known to find favour at the Agency in Cairo, to obtain the consent of 
the Powers to cancel the Capitulations so far as concerns Egypt meets 
with strenuous opposition from many European residents there, and 
inclines them to combine with native malcontents, with whom other- 
wise they could have but little sympathy, in seeking to fetter the 
authority of the British representatives in that country. Finally, 
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Egypt is at the present moment the centre of an extraordinary out- 
burst of speculation, which has brought into the country a great 
number of Europeans in the pursuit of gain or in the employment of 
one or other of numerous new industrial companies. Little distinction 
is drawn by the Egyptian between servants of the State and others ; 
the presence of the new-comers is held to strengthen the com- 
plaint that the country is being Anglicised, and gives colour to the 
complaint that Egypt is passing wholly into the hands of the foreigners. 

This sketch of the causes at work to bring about a revival of 
antagonism to British predominance in Egypt is offered for no more 
than it may be worth. Other powerful but less obvious influences 
are very possibly at work. To some, political causes may seem sufii- 
cient : to others, the inherent intolerance of Islam, and the revival of 
its spirit of fanatical ill-will to the supremacy of an authority which 
is not of its own creed. The very efficiency with which the work of 
reorganisation is being carried out has led some observers to hazard 
the view that the Egyptian is wearied of the reformer; that he 
clings to customs and usages which are threatened by the besom of 
the stranger; and that he shrinks with repulsion from the efforts 
that are being made to urge him into paths of progress which seem to 
lead to no desirable issues. This latter point of view and, to a lesser 
extent, the antipathy entertained by Islam towards Christianity have 
mainly supplied the text of his recent book, termed The Egypt of 
the Future, in which Mr. Edward Dicey sets forward his contention 
that the British authorities are working on wrong lines; that the 
effort to Anglicise the country is fruitless in itself and exasperating to 
the people ; and that we should fall back on the method which he 
describes as that propounded by Lord Dufferin in his report of 1882. 
It will be of interest to examine more closely this point of view. Mr. 
Dicey, as a frequent visitor, has been acquainted for very many years 
with Egypt and some of its chief public men. He has written much 
and at many times on Egyptian problems ; and he is well known since 
many years past to a large circle of readers as a thinker with original 
and independent views with regard to the Egyptian question, and an 
advocate for the establishment of a British protectorate in Egypt. 

It is probable that those who are acquainted with Muhammadan 
opinion, and have lived long among Muhammadan communities, will 
endorse much that Mr. Dicey writes in his chapter on ‘ Militant Islam ’; 
as when, for example, he says: ‘If any impression should, with or 
without cause, get hold of the native mind that Islam is in danger, 
superstition is always liable, in a Muhammadan country, to develop 
into fanaticism.’ So, too, when he adds that through all the cen- 
turies that have come and gone since the death of Muhammad, his 
followers have never wavered in their conviction that some day a 
Messiah or Mahdi would make his appearance upon earth, who would 
lead the followers of the Prophet to victory and enable them to fulfil 
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their appointed task, the forcible conversion of the heathen world to 
the worship of Allah. The duty of making war upon the infidel, 
Mr. Dicey holds, is still the cardinal tenet of Islam. This must, 
however, be taken with limitations. There is the Dar al Harab and 
there is the Dar al Islam. Where the free exercise of the Muham- 
madan faith is provided for, as in Egypt, or in India, where the 
Muhammadan codes of law in regard to marriage, divorce, inheritance, 
succession, and so on, are respected and maintained in practice, the 
country is generally recognised by Muhammadan doctors as Dar al 
Islam, and the duty of making war on the infidel is in suspense. 
However this may be, Mr. Dicey is probably correct in his estimate 
of the normal attitude of the Muhammadan towards his Christian 
neighbour. It may be modified by circumstances, and it may be kept 
in temporary abeyance. Amongst other conditions, for instance, some 
prudent doctors hold that before hostilities are undertaken there should 
be at least a probability of victory to the armies of Islam. But the 
direct and necessary consequence of the teaching of Muhammad and 
Muhammadan doctors is that so long as the Muslim is subject to a 
Christian power, Islam suffers, and those who hold its tenets are 
kept in a position of subordination which is not in harmony with 
the promises of their Prophet, or with the requirements of the 
faith as by him delivered. 

Mr. Dicey, though he sees this clearly, adds, curiously enough, 
that he has never been able to get any satisfactory explanation of the 
fundamental difference between Islam and Christendom. The funda- 
mental difference by which the followers of either faith may be 
distinguished, however much in the course of ages practice and 
precept may have diverged, is surely that the one adopts as his 
symbol the cross, the other the scimitar. The founder of the one has 
declared that His kingdom is not of this world; if His kingdom were 
of this world, then would His servants fight. The other has over and 
over again proclaimed the duty of making war upon all who believe 
not in Allah. It is the claim of the Muhammadan to the exclusive 
right of domination in the world that is, no less than inheritance in 
the world that is to come, that differentiates him from his Christian 
neighbour. Islam, in a word, is a polity as well as a creed ; and as 
a polity it brooks no rival, admits no partnership, and can willingly 
accept no compromise which relegates it to a secondary position. 
The fellah, no doubt, is not easily stirred to fanaticism; but the 
fellah is not the only Muhammadan element in Egypt. The great 
university of Al Azhar is presided over by learned doctors and teachers 
of Muhammadan law whose doctrines, not more tolerant presumably 
than the text which inspires them, are taught to the Egyptian not less 
than to other students. There is a large urban population in Egypt 
of mixed descent, among whom are many bigoted Muhammadans. 
Egypt may not be a gunpowder barrel, but there is powder enough 
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lying about to cause a pretty considerable explosion, if placed con- 
veniently and ignited at the right moment. 

That the sentiment of religiosity may contribute, therefore, in 
Egypt as in other Muhammadan countries, to a feeling of animosity 
against rulers of the Christian creed is highly probable. But there 
is another force at work besides religiosity. In the eyes of the Muslim 
the existence of the Turkish Empire is the one remaining evidence 
of the greatness that once was his. Delhi has gone; Bokhara and 
Samarkand have gone ; the glories of Baghdad are scarcely remem- 
bered. Iran is effete, Afghanistan is remote and savage ; both alike 
exist on sufferance. and subject to the will of their powerful neighbours. 
But the Sultan of Turkey is the great outward and visible emblem of 
Muhammadan supremacy, and the Muslim clings to Constantinople as 
much from sentiment as from sympathy of creed. While the 
Turkish Empire stands it is a rallying point for the Muhammadan 
community, a remnant of the chosen people, a centre of supre- 
macy for the Faithful. So long as a great Muhammadan Power 
holds rule in Europe and in Asia, the scattering of Islam is not 
accomplished. When Turkey drifts into risk of war or into 
danger of defeat, the whole Muhammadan world, at least the 
world of Suni Muhammadans, is stirred. This sentiment may exist 
in varying degrees in different countries: in Arabia it is weak; in 
Egypt it is not without influence ; in India and on the northern fron- 
tier of India it has great weight. When Great Britain, therefore, 
recently found herself within measurable distance of a collision with 
the Sultan, it was not only the spirit of religiosity which was roused, 
but the pride of a once dominant caste that she had to reckon with. 
The Egyptian may not love the Turk, but no Muhammadan would 
willingly see the last stronghold of Muhammadan rule subverted. 
The sentiment may seem foolish and unreasonable to those who know 
the relations that for ages have existed between Turk and Egyptian ; 
but sentiment in some matters is more powerful than reason, as blood 
is thicker than water. Domestic disputes, too, are temporarily 
silenced in presence of an external foe. 

The religious element apart, Mr. Dicey finds in the autocratic 
nature of Lord Cromer’s rule, and in what he terms the Anglification 
of Egypt under Lord Cromer’s system of administration, the main 
key to any display of dissatisfaction which may have in recent days 
been borne to the surface. His views, as much as space admits, had 
better be stated in his own words. It is fair to give them full ex- 
pression, because they seem to the present writer not only to rest 
on misconception, but to be wholly impossible of adoption. Lord 
Dufferin, on whom Mr. Dicey mainly relies in support of his contention, 
has expressed himself, as a matter of fact, in terms indicating a 
distinct preference for the alternative policy which Mr. Dicey disap- 
proves. Experience gained under Nubar Pasha, who is Mr. Dicey’s 
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second authority, went to show that the scheme and system of 
administration of which Mr. Dicey has made himself advocate 
is disastrous and impossible of execution. The picture, finally, 
which he draws of the complete subjection of Egypt to the will of 
a single mind is so overloaded with colour as to be almost unrecog- 


nisable. 








I have always maintained (writes Mr. Dicey) that the right policy in 
England, as well as in Egypt, was that propounded by Lord Dufferin in his 
masterly report, and advocated by Nubar Pasha up to the end of his life— 
namely, that we should administer Egypt as we administer the Native States 
of India, not directly by British officials, but indirectly by Native officials, 
under the personal supervision of a British Resident. 









The scheme propounded by Lord Dufferin was somewhat vague in 
outline and complex in substance. More will be said of it presently, 
but whatever it was, it was certainly not based on the analogy of 
the Resident in a Native State of India. Lord Dufferin in precise 
and emphatic words went out of his way to explain why, though he 
might have wished to follow the Indian precedent, he felt himself 


constrained to forego it : 










Had I been commissioned (he wrote) to place affairs in Egypt on the 
footing of an Indian subject State, the outlook would have been different. The 
masterful hand of a Resident would have quickly bent everything to his will, 
and in the space of five years we should have greatly added to the material 
wealth and well-being of the country by the extension of its cultivated area 
and the consequent expansion of its revenue; by the partial, if not the total 
abolition of the corvée and slavery, the establishment of justice and beneficent 


reforms. 











He goes on to say that his Majesty’s Government and the public 
opinion of England have pronounced against such an alternative, and 
that the Egyptians would have justly considered these advantages as 
dearly purchased at the expense of their domestic independence 
by their being reduced to the subordinate position of an Indian Native 
State. Hence, it is beyond question that Lord Dufferin, so far 
from recommending that we should administer Egypt as we administer 
the Native States of India, was at pains expressly to disclaim such a 
scheme, and to explain that this was not possible in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. He evolved, in consequence, an 
alternative proposal, which possibly may be that which Mr. Dicey, 
when writing, had in his mind, though he speaks of it erroneously 
as Lord Dufferin’s plea for Indian Native State and the ‘ Resident’ 
system of administration. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, 
some misapprehension of phrases, and taking for our text the 
alternative project ultimately adopted by Lord Dufferin, did this 
project so far coincide in its main lines with that which com- 
mends itself to Mr. Dicey as to justify him in speaking of them as 
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identical, and in quoting as against Lord Cromer, in support of his 
own contention, the authority and proposals of Lord Dufferin ? 

It has been briefly shown in words quoted above what Mr. Dicey 
would recommend. The entire passage from which they have been 
taken must be given, both because it is the only passage in which 
Mr. Dicey has formulated his proposals, and in order that the scheme 
may be compared and contrasted with that embodied in Lord Dufferin’s 
report, with which apparently it purports to be identical : 


My contention is that, putting aside our improvements in irrigation, whose 
utility the fellahin can appreciate, the reforms we endeavour to introduce, and 
our interference with native customs, usages, laws, and habits, give umbrage to 
the inhabitants of Egypt, and are also calculated to create an impression that 
they are directed against the authority of the Koran. If these reforms were 
carried out by native administrators speaking their own language, belonging to 
their own creed, and understanding" their prejudices, they would, I feel con- 
vinced, create far less discontent than they do at present. All change is 
distasteful to a non-progressive creed ; and the unpopularity is all the stronger 
when the reforms are introduced by British officials often very imperfectly 
acquainted with their (sic) language and so convinced of the superiority of 
British ideas as to deem their advantages too self-evident to require explanation. 
I cannot but think that by this time—whatever may be the case with the 
British Agency—the great majority of British officials must have come to the 
conclusion that the attempts to persuade the natives to accept British ideas 
respecting sanitation, law, justice, and administration are doomed to failure. 
This being so, the question is whether it is worth while to continue an experi- 
ment which has been proved impracticable. If I am asked what I should 
propose as an alternative, I should recommend the system which has been 
adopted in the Native States of India by England, in Tunis and Algeria by 
France, and in Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria, and adopted with 
success. The fundamental principles of this system may be briefly stated as 
follows. Supreme authority should be vested in the hands of the representative 
of the protecting Power, whether he may be called Resident, Governor, or 
Consul-General. Subject to this supreme authority, as little change as possible 
should be made in the internal administration of the protected State. The old 
laws, customs, and usages should remain as they were before the Protectorate 
existed, and the old native administrators should as a rule be retained in the 
public service. These administrators should be clearly given to understand 
that they would be allowed a considerable amount of latitude in the discharge 
of their functions, and that they would not be called to account if their adminis- 
tration should be conducted somewhat differently from the view entertained by 
the protecting Power; but that if any gross scandal or abuse should occur 
during their administration, they would be forthwith dismissed, or, if necessary, 
severely punished by the representative of the Protectorate. To work out the 
details of such a system must be the work of the Resident, and this can only be 
done by the men on the spot; all I am concerned with is its broad principle. 
In the provinces all appointments up to the rank of Governor should be held 
by Egyptian subjects, who would be responsible for order and decent adminis- 
tration and would be liable to dismissal by the Consul-General in case any gross 
outrage or corruption were brought to the latter’s knowledge. This, as I have 
already stated, is in substance the scheme suggested by Lord Dufferin, and it is 
the one best fitted to render our Protectorate more congenial—or perhaps I 
should say less uncongenial—to the Egyptian public than that which has 
hitherto been adopted by the British Agency. 
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How this scheme may compare with that adopted in Tunis, Algeria, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, I am unable to say, but it certainly differs 
very widely from that proposed by Lord Dufferin. The English 
official has little or no part in Mr. Dicey’s scheme—what part Lord 
Dufferin reserved for him may be gathered from his own words : 


For some time to come European assistance in the various departments of 
Egyptian administration will be absolutely necessary. Were they to be 
withdrawn the whole machinery of government would fall into inextricable 
confusion. The benefits derived from the labours of the honourable and 
devoted men who have helped to introduce something like order, regularity, 
and efftciency into the public business of the country, whether French, Italian, 
English, or German, cannot be overrated. 

The interests at stake are far too important to allow the reforms which have 
been introduced by their energy to disappear, especially when we take into 
account the rapid extension of the relations of Egypt with Europe, the develop- 
ments of her external commerce, and the magnitude of the public works in 
which she will probably soon engage. It is frightful to contemplate the misery 
and misfortune which would be entailed on the population were the Financial, 
the Public Works, and analogous departments to be left ungarrisoned by a few 
high-minded English officials. The Egyptian Government would quickly 
become a prey to dishonest speculators, ruinous contracts, and delusive 
engineering operations, from which they are now protected by the intelligent 
and capable men who are at hand to advise them in reference to these subjects. 
This is especially true with regard to financial matters. The maintenance of 
Egypt’s financial equilibrium is the guarantee of her independence. But, apart 
from the material benefits conferred by the assistance of Europeans, we must 
remember that they are establishing a standard of integrity, zeal, and efficiency 
which we hope will eventually be permanently consolidated in all the depart- 
ments of the State. At the same time, it may teach the native member of the 
Civil Service the mode in which public business should be conducted, accounts 
tabulated, audited, checked, and inspected, which, when once it shall have 
become an habitual tradition, will enable the Egyptians themselves to conduct 
routine affairs without further guidance, until that which is now denounced as 
an injustice will prove to have been the best remedy for the very abuses it was 
accused of illustrating. 


Elsewhere Lord Dufferin writes of ‘sympathy and guidance,’ of 
‘sympathetic advice and assistance.’ He deprecates ‘an irritating 
and exasperating display of authority’; but his words are very 
far from giving colour to Mr. Dicey’s assertion that the scheme set 
forth in The Egypt of the Future is in any way identical with, or 
even approximately similar to, that which Lord Dufferin proposed to 
introduce. The backbone of Lord Dufferin’s scheme was reform 
to be carried out by the aid and agency of British or other 
European officials, but for whose assistance ‘it was frightful to con- 
template’ the mischief that must ensue. The backbone of Mr. 
Dicey’s proposal is reversion to the status quo ante: ‘ As little change 
as possible should be made in the internal administration of the 
protected State, and the old native administrators should as a rule 
be retained in the public service. . . . The old laws, customs, and 
usages should remain as they,were hefore the Protectorate existed,’ 
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Mr. Dicey writes as though the direct executive administration 
in Egypt, in all its branches, was in the hands of Englishmen. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. At the several Ministries (excepting 
the Foreign Office), there is a British ‘adviser,’ modelled on the 
precedent of the financial ‘ adviser,’ who was evolved from the chaos 
of 1882. His business, as Lord Dufferin would have said, is ‘sym- 
pathetic advice and assistance’ to the Minister, and such ‘guidance ’ 
as experience and knowledge of administration may enable him to give. 
So far from the executive administration being directlyin British hands, 
Lord Cromer, writing in 1904, has recorded that if a large number of 
young Englishmen had been brought into the country, or if, after 
having been taught the language, they had been appointed mudirs 
(provincial governors), judges, heads of police, and so on, better 
administrative results would have been achieved than have been 
actually the case. This policy, he writes, was deliberately rejected. 
It was decided not to Anglicise the administration more than was 
absolutely necessary. ‘The rehabilitation of Egypt as far as it has 
been due to British influence since the occupation,’ wrote Lord Cromer 
in 1899, ‘has been carried out by a body of officials who certainly 
do not exceed a hundred in number, and might probably stand 
somewhat lower.’ Broadly speaking, it may be said that European 
supervision, without which it was from the first obvious that no pro- 
gress could be made, has been introduced ; but that, with some ex- 
ceptions (mostly of a nature where technical knowledge was required), 
almost the whole of the subordinate and the greater portion of the 
superior appointments, whether judicial or executive, have been left in 
native Egyptian hands. Except in departments such as the Irriga- 
tion or Customs, the executive administration is, as a rule, entrusted to 
Egyptians or Turks, who are visited from time to time by British 
inspectors despatched from headquarters ; but the responsibility for 
their own acts rests with the native officials. By far the larger 
number of judges in the native tribunals are Egyptians ; so are all 
the provincial governors. Obviously, no Egyptian is at present 
qualified, whether by training, experience, or strength of character, 
to take charge of the department of Irrigation. Nor in a depart- 
ment dealing with the various nationalities of Europe, such as the 
Customs, could he hope to be successful. Humanitarian but rigorous 
control of prisons is wholly foreign to the Oriental nature. Natives 
of Egypt preside over the departments of the Post Office and 
Education. It may be added that the chief criticism directed against 
Lord Cromer by his countrymen in Egypt is that he habitually gives 
too great preference to Egyptians, and that they are allowed a 
freedom of action and of utterance, as in the native Press, which is 
notoriously and dangerously abused. 

‘But the old laws, usages, customs, and habits should remain 
as they were before the Protectorate existed,’ writes Mr. Dicey. What 
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were these laws, usages, customs, and habits? The old usage was the 
corvée, the old custom was the kurbash, the old laws were, in Lord 
Dufferin’s words, ‘a mockery,’ ‘misery and confusion’; the old 
habits were corruption, bribery, and speculation. The prisons were 
foul dens. ‘No words could convey the impression of the hopeless 
misery of the mass of the prisoners,’ wrote a Commission in 1882, 
which had been appointed to look into them, ‘ who live for months like 
wild beasts, without change of clothing and half starved, ignorant of 
the fate of their families, and bewailing their own.’ Are these the 
laws, usages, customs, and habits which Mr. Dicey would wish to 
have restored ? Does he seriously contend that it should be the réle 
of the British authorities in Egypt merely to maintain order and 
the defence of Egypt, while the governing classes of the country 
administer it ? Are the British to keep the ring, always facing scrupu- 
lously outwards, while the kurbash and the corvée have full play 
within? If this is called ‘administering Egyptian affairs with the 
cordial co-operation of the native element,’ it would be interest- 
ing to be told whether in the native element are comprised both 
administrators and administered. But if ‘any gross scandal occur,’ 
the British authorities might interfere, we may be reminded. Well, it 
so happens that for a period of five or six years, when Nubar Pasha was 
Prime Minister, the administration of certain Summary Commissions 
of Criminal Justice was, under his auspices and at his urgent instance, 
placed wholly, native-fashion, in the hands of the mudirs or provincial 
governors. All important criminal work was taken out of the hands 
of the newly reformed tribunals, in order to meet with vigour an out- 
break of lawlessness and so-called brigandage which was largely 
the resuit of the passing of an old into a new judicial order. It was 
proved at a later date that in these courts the worst features of the 
old régime had been reproduced. Capital punishment had in many 
cases been inflicted, some 800 people had been thrown into prison on 
evidence which was manifestly insufficient. Torture had been 
frequently employed to extract confessions. Innocent men had 
been convicted. Inquiry having been instituted, many of the con- 
demned were released from prison, the Summary Commissions were 
closed, and the reign of native law, judicial usage, and Egyptian 
custom was hastened to an end. It will be noted that it was not till 
the lapse of some years that this state of affairs was brought to the 
British Agent’s knowledge. Where terrorism prevails, gross scandals 
are not so easily dragged into light as Mr. Dicey would seem to 
suppose. : 

When, after the abolition of the Special Commission, the measures 
required to deal with the abnormal state of lawlessness alluded to 
were under consideration, they were referred, according to Egyptian 
law, usage, and custom, to the chief Muhammadan Law Officer, the 
Sheikh el Abbassi, whose project received the full and almost unanimous 
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approval of the Legislative Council. After a definition as to what 
constitutes brigandage, the terms of which would have furnished 
a whole bench of lawyers with substantial incomes for a lifetime, 
the project goes on to prescribe the bastinado for those who are not 
brigands, with free discharge, on payment of damages and costs, of 
such as are brigands, should they confess their offences. Brigands 
caught in the act before they have made off with their booty are to 
be imprisoned after a bastinado till they show repentance—not, 
indeed, by the profession of their lips, but by reformed lives; such, 
for example, as might be led within the Egyptian jails of old 
time, or, failing that, till they should haply die. Then come arrange- 
ments for cutting off in certain cases the right hand or left foot ; 
amputation with crucifixion; decapitation and crucifixion; decapi- 
tation without crucifixion; crucifixion without decapitation. Dumb 
persons, among others, and relatives of the deceased falling within 
prohibited degrees of marriage, are declared exempt from punish- 
ment as brigands. Are such as these the laws, usages, customs, 
and habits which we are to retain because reform thereof would 
* give umbrage to the inhabitants of Egypt, and would be calculated to 
create an impression that it was directed against the authority of the — 
Koran’ ? 

Lord Cromer is elsewhere twitted in The Future of Egypt with 
preferring to nominate young officials unacquainted with the country, 
who, even had they the wish, have not the power to question 
the wisdom of his opinions, or to thwart his autocratic will, who 
for the rest are wholly ignorant of Arabic as spoken in Egypt. 
Who are these young officials? Obviously they are not the rank- 
and-file, for with such the Agent is likely to have little personal 
communication. Presumably reference is made to the several 
* Advisers,’ or to heads of departments. These compose the ‘ kinder- 
garten’ with whom Mr. Dicey makes merry; and a venerable 
collection of juveniles they turn out, on closer inspection, to be. 
The Financial Adviser, if we may trust Debrett, is forty-six years 
of age; his predecessor was thirty-seven when he took up the 
office. The adviser in the Public Works Department is fifty-eight, 
in the Judicial Department he is forty-two, in the Interior he is forty- 
five ; the head of the Sanitary Department is fifty, the head of the Jail 
Department is fifty-four. Most of these officials had been connected 
for very many years with Egypt, before they attained their present 
positions. There may be, there doubtless are, Englishmen in Egypt, 
as in all Eastern dependencies, who fill subordinate but not unimpor- 
tant positions and are still young in years; but it is incumbent on 
all such to pass examinations in Arabic, nor could men in such 
comparatively minor posts be in any way qualified to advise Lord 
Cromer, being themselves as yet in statu pupillari. 

The absolute authority which Lord Cromer is said to wield is made 
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a@ grave reproach to him in The Future of Egypt. There can be no 
manner of doubt that Lord Cromer’s influence in Egypt is on the 
whole paramount. In the first place—and this is of itself enough—he 
represents his Majesty’s Government, which holds Egypt in the 
hollow of its hand. He has been for thirty years intimately connected, 
in one or other office, with the administration of the country, and his 
knowledge of its affairs is probably far greater than that of any other 
living man. He has brought Egypt from the depths of distress and 
insolvency into the sunshine of the most unheard-of prosperity. He 
enjoys the prestige of unbroken success achieved among extra- 
ordinary difficulties. By personal force of character, by patience 
and prudence, by tenacity, by fearless and unswerving devotion 
to the interests committed to him, he has gained universal respect 
and very general confidence. Such a man stands too high and too 
conspicuous a figure to escape the slings and arrows of misrepre- 
sentation. But to describe him as an ‘absolute autocrat’ is mere 
misuse of language. An absolute autocrat is one to whose power 
there is no limit, over whom there is no control, who can bind or 
loose of his own free will. It is not given to anyone on earth, still less 
to Lord Cromer, to exercise such authority. There is the will of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to be dealt with. There is the 
British Parliament and Press. There is the Press, foreign and native, 
in Egypt. There is a large independent European community in 
Egypt of many nationalities, which is wholly beyond the reach of 
Lord Cromer’s arm. There are the attitude of the Palace and the 
prejudices of the Ministers, their friends and co-religionists to be 
considered ; there is, in a word, besides subordination to Downing 
Street and responsibility to Parliament, popular opinion tobe dealt 
with, in Egypt and out of it, of every form and colour, and a body of 
custom, prejudice, and religiosity to be contended against, which 
furnish constant and rigid barriers to such authority as the Agent 
can wield, which not infrequently, as in his wish to reform the 
indigenous Muhammadan Courts of Justice, prevail against him, and 
with which he must always reckon. 

The defence which would probably be relied upon for the scheme 
of administration advocated in The Future of Egypt would seem to be 
that by whatever name it may be called, and whether or no it is iden- 
tical with one or other of Lord Dufferin’s proposals, it is in point of 
fact the counterpart of the system adopted with regard to the Native 
States of India, and as such should be adopted. Without stopping to 
inquire into the accuracy of this assertion, which before it could be 
accepted requires very great qualifications, it may be stated with the 
utmost confidence that there is no sort of analogy between Egypt 
and an Indian Native State. The latter stands aloof from the 
world of Europe ; aloof, indeed, in great measure from the system even 
of British India. With immaterial, exceptions, an Indian Native State is 
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inhabited by its own people only, who are subjects, kinsmen, or clans- 
men of the chief, and are always wholly subordinate to him. There is 
little intermixture of the European element and no fear of complica- 
tions on this score. Egypt, so far from being outside the European 
system, lies directly on the high road between East and West, and is 
yearly becoming more and more the main high road leading out of the 
Western world. The Suez Canal depends largely on the peace of 
Egypt. Foreigners of every description swarm within its frontiers; the 
commerce and the industries of the country are mainly in their hands ; 
the two great cities of Cairo and Alexandria are as much European as 
Egyptian ; the foreigner, protected by the International Tribunals, by 
Capitulations, and by his Consuls-General, snaps his fingers at Egyptian 
tribunals and Egyptian police, and at the British Executive behind 
them. The whole land is honeycombed with European influences. 
Egypt herself is far from homogeneous. Among the subjects of 
the Khedive are Turks, Copts, Syrians, Armenians, black men 
from the Soudan, brown men from Berber, yellow men from the 
Delta, Arab and Negro, Christian and Muhammadan, heathen and 
Hebrew. What could be more unlike a typical Indian Native State ? 
What analogy can hold as to administering the one from the practice 
and precedent of the other ? 

It may very reasonably be matter of regret with some of us that 
Great Britain should have felt herself compelled to occupy Egypt, and to 
assume charge of the direction of its administration. But, the necessity 
admitted, it is impossible that the old laws, customs, and usages should 
remain unmolested, in so far as they are opposed to justice, the public 
security, or the public health. Public opinion in Great Britain would 
before long revolt at such a situation ; it may be permitted to doubt 
whether Egypt itself would remain constant to misrule. The kurbash, 
the corvée, torture in prison and torture in the tribunals, pestilent 
hospitals, universal corruption and peculation, these are usages and 
customs of old time. If in the effort to remove them Lord Cromer 
has given umbrage, it is to be regretted umbrage should have been 
given, but can it seriously be contended that Egyptians passionately 
cling to them? Nor does it follow that we need come with Mr. Dicey 
to the conclusion that any attempts to persuade the natives to 
accept British ideas respecting sanitation, law, justice, and adminis- 
tration are doomed to failure. If it is so, that is an indictment, 
not against Great Britain, but against Egypt. Let us turn again to 
India, if India is to be our model. Why should the Egyptian be 
more difficult to reclaim than the Indian? Why should our notions 
regarding law, justice, and administration, which have found much 
favour in India, be doomed to sterility in Egypt ? Is it not a question 
mainly of time? We have seen something of the gradual effect of 
time in India; and if we have recognised its handiwork, we have 
learned how slowly it moves and ,with what patience we must await 
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results. Not to be weary of well-doing is the first and best lesson 
to be learned by the European reformer in the East. He has put his 
hand to the plough, and he cannot withdraw it. Least of all can he 
succumb to the atmosphere of the Orient and, whether from com- 
plaisance or from lack of purpose or of courage, fall into a system of 
laisser aller. That would be to turn his back on the very influences 
which have brought him there ; to be a renegade to the civilisation of 
which he is a pioneer, and of which the battle has been entrusted to his 
hands. We have been but twenty-five brief years in Egypt; if in 
that time much has been done for the material progress of the country, 
we have scarcely had time to touch the surface of moral reform or 
the regeneration of the Egyptian. Therein, moreover, the patient 
must minister to himself. 

While the author of The Future of Egypt would allow the Egyptian 
to return to his laws, usages, customs, and habits, the voice of the 
so-called Nationalist party in that country proclaims aloud that 
he has already changed them all. That party, far from wishing for 
the old order to be recalled, bases its claim for self-government and 
independence on its culture, its advance in the march of civilisation, 
and its moral worth. Of whom the Nationalists consist it is not easy 
to ascertain. One or two journalists are mentioned in the European 
Press (for it is a peculiarity of Egypt that to know what is occurring 
there you must very often inquire anywhere but in Egypt itself). 
With these may be joined a few young Turks, who can in no way 
be representative of Egypt, and a sprinkling of obscure Egyptians 
whose names are devoid of significance. The group has its local 
papers, addresses itself to London and Paris journals, makes itself 
as much talked about as possible, and is apparently well supplied 
with funds. It professes to represent a united and highly patriotic 
Egypt, intelligent and resourceful, above reproach and above sus- 
picion, but unjustly and undeservedly subjected to the domination of 
overbearing England. Where the members that make up this body, 
and are blessed with these high qualities, are to be found, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. Intelligence is common enough in Egypt, as in 
other Eastern countries. But patriotism, resource, and singleminded- 
ness do not cry aloud in the streets of Cairo. Had it not been for 
British soldiers, Egypt, as a State, would have been wiped out of 
existence any time between the years 1885 and 1898. She owes her 
very existence, as she owes her financial prosperity and what moral 
regeneration she may have so far achieved, to the foreigner who stood 
between her soil and the Dervishes on the one hand, and, on the other, 
between her people and the despotism which had plunged her into 
bankruptcy. In the recent sessions of the Egyptian General Assembly 
the Nationalist fuglemen have seen their chance of directing a bold and 
general movement. A summary of the demands of the Assembly has 
been recently published in the Times and seems instructive. Until 
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we have before us an authorised version of the proceedings, it would 
not be fair to criticise too closely. But if it is true that the Assembly 
demands the creation of an Egyptian Parliament, the reservation 
to Egyptians of all important administrative appointments, and the 
control of the finances and the Executive, it can only be said that it 
takes a strangely false estimate of its position and of its own capacity. 
The burden of a heavy foreign debt lies, and for years to come will lie, 
on Egypt. Immense sums also have been sunk in that country by 
European enterprise. The springs of her wealth and well-being lie in 
the hands of foreigners. She has no adequate means wherewith to 
defend herself from attack, from whatever quarter she may be assailed. 
The weight of centuries of oppression weighs down the character of 
her sons, and immemorial despotism has made them a byword 
among nations. It is terrible that this should be so, but so it is; 
and not all the scratching of a million pens can alter one iota of the 
cruel fact. The General Assembly’s programme, if it is accurately 
reported, sufficiently condemns those who put it forward. No serious 
men, in so difficult a position, would so lightly claim to be entrusted 
with such tremendous responsibilities. The trivial character of 
other demands which make up the sum total of the programme 
throws light on the capacity of those who have adopted it. But the 
official version must be awaited before criticism can be of use. 

In a recent book, called The Emancipation of Egypt, the case of 
the so-called Nationalist party in Egypt is argued at great length. 
The book has been issued evidently in the interests of the anti- 
British propaganda now being carried on under whatever auspices in 
Egypt. It is anonymous, but purports to have been translated from 
Italian, and is skilfully enough prepared so as to ignore all un- 
pleasant truths and to bring into undue relief every consideration 
which may seem to support its contention ; 

We have now freed ourselves (this ‘ we’ is good) from the major portion of 
our burden of debt, the thriving condition of our country and its finances 
affords ample security for the payment of interest upon and final repayment of 
the outstanding debt. While renewing the assurance of our gratitude, we at 
the same time venture to suggest that the moment has arrived when the 


British may, with advantage both to Great Britain and to Egypt, set an end to 
their occupation and leave Egypt to carry on her own government in complete 


independence. 


But more remains behind. Not only is Egypt ready to hold her own 
in her own little land, but she demands the mandate to civilise Africa : 


Look where we will, for the native, the future of Africa looms darkly. 
From the European there is not a gleam even of hope. One chance alone 
remains, and that is that some Mahommedan Power should arise which, by the 
power it possesses of really touching the native soul, may confer upon him 
some civilisation—perhaps not the best, but such a one as should prepare him 
for the reception of a better. The one Power which might perhaps be 
entrusted with the fulfilment of so noble a mission is Egypt, which after a long 
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and hard novitiate, has learnt from Europe all that it may learn for its better- 
ment. But it is only as a free nation with a proud consciousness of itself that 
Egypt could act. And why should we not admit that Egypt has ended her 
years of apprenticeship, and that the hour has struck when she may be trusted 
with the guidance of her own career—a career on which hangs the last despairing 
hope of African regeneration ? 


The force of impudence could no further go; but these passages 
bear the unmistakable brand of all that issues from the ‘ Nationalist ’ 
quarter. The whole of the so-called Nationalist programme betrays 
marks of having been manufactured to order. It does not breathe 
the expression of general desire, but is clearly a faked-up presentment 
for foreign consumption. It does not speak with many voices but 
mechanically repeats a mot d ordre from some hidden source of in- 
spiration. Possibly hope is entertained in high quarters of the Muham- 
madan world that if malcontents in Egypt—and out of it—can create 
and maintain an attitude of energetic and emphatic protest against 
the British occupation, there may be some chance of success in inducing 
Europe to convoke an International Conference and a re-settlement 
of the Egyptian question more in accord with the interests of Con- 
stantinople, and of Pan-Islamitic claims. However this may be, it is 
to be hoped that the Egyptian Nationalist and his friends in this 
country will not be encouraged to hamper the work which Great Britain 
is carrying out in Egypt, and to plunge it once again into the cauldron 
of reaction and confusion. 

A. CoLvin. 


Vor. LXI—No. 362 
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MR. HALDANES DREAM OF 
A ‘NATIONAL’ ARMY 


Ir seems to me that the word ‘ national’ as applied to any form of 
voluntary service is not only misleading, but dangerous in the extreme. 
It gives a totally wrong impression of the nature of a force which con- 
sists merely of those willing to undergo a minimum of military training, 
and it leaves out of account all those who recognise no responsibility 
to their country, and who are yet willing to accept the advantages 
which accrue from the sacrifices of others to the call of duty. It 
is a shibboleth which we shall hear often repeated in the immediate 
future. It will give an idea of false security to the country, and 
will go far to satisfy any misgivings which the continual warnings 
of experts may have aroused in the minds of the people. No army 
can be national unless all the manhood of the nation is represented 
in its ranks, and even then its value can only be estimated by the 
amount of training it has received and by its general organisation 
and fitness for war. It is.herein that the fundamental difference 
between a second line on a voluntary and one on a compulsory basis 
stands prominently out. The training of the latter is businesslike 
and complete ; that of the former is partial and inadequate. It is 
no use counting noses, as is done at an election ; numbers alone will 
not suffice. It is quality as well as quantity that is of importance. 
There is nothing national about the army proposed by Mr. Haldane. 
The partial training of 300,000 men, in addition to our diminutive 
Regular Army, out of a population of over 40,000,000, can in no way 
be looked upon as representing the strength of the nation. More- 
over, these 300,000 are to begin their serious training only after the 
outbreak of war—an arrangement which must strike foreign countries 
as peculiar, not to say grotesque. In Mr. Haldane’s words, this 
force will during peace remain in a state of slumber. This hardly 
seems to me a happy phrase. It suggests a possibility of its being 
surprised and crushed before it has time to awaken, or, worse still, 
that this state of somnolence may become chronic, and may some 
day degenerate into sleeping sickness of a dangerous kind. A collec- 
tion of partially trained units, insufficiently officered, without means 
of rapid mobilisation, will never be fit to take the field against a 
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country whose entire manhood has been through the iron discipline 
and training which characterises the systems practised by our neigh- 
bours. Let not the country deceive itself by meaningless phrases. 
If it is content to stake its existence on inadequately trained and 
partially disciplined troops, let it, at all events, refrain from gran- 
diloquent references to its National Army, which will be a source of 
danger from the confidence it will inspire—a confidence resting on no 
firm basis whatever, and doomed in the day of trial to disappoint 
its supporters and to bring disaster on those who have put their 
trust in the promises of its originators. The six months’ training 
which this territorial force is to receive on mobilisation presupposes 
an unenterprising enemy and a breathing-space which may or may 
not be accorded, and which the country has no right to take for 
granted. Modern wars do not drag on as was the custom in earlier 
days, neither are they entered on in the leisurely fashion of a bygone 
age. They break out with little warning, despite the illusions of 
Hague Conferences and well-meant efforts at disarmament. They 
are carried through with energy by those nations who have the wisdom 
to look ahead and who can bring into line their thoroughly trained 
reserves immediately on the declaration of war. Now, the present 
scheme, as far as the Regulars go, is, according to its author, not 
based on the needs of the Empire, as he disowns any knowledge of 
what these needs are. In introducing the Army Estimates into the 
House of Commons on the 25th of February, the Secretary for War 
said: ‘I have never been able to work out the requirements of the 
Empire.’ I admit I was somewhat astonished to hear this confession 
fall from the lips of one who had been given a year’s grace for clear 
thinking in connection with the military needs of the country. It was 
an admission which robbed his subsequent statement of much of 
the scientific basis on which his proposals were supposed to rest. 
It was disappointing, too, to many who had hoped to see the mists 
which have enveloped our military policy in the past rolled back, 
and a clear and definite issue placed before the people of the country. 
The fact that so able and so capable a Minister should be unab!e to 
solve a problem which must form the bedrock of any successful 
scheme of reorganisation, only goes to prove how insoluble that pro- 
blem is under existing conditions. He went on to say that the 
strength of our Home Army must be regulated by the numbers and 
units necessary to supply drafts for our Indian and Colonial garrisons. 
Were it not for these requirements it seems doubtful whether we 
should have any Regular forces at all. The Secretary of State spoke 
in apologetic tones of retaining even this small force of 160,000 men, 
and was almost pathetic in attempting to justify its existence to the 
House of Commons. He further took credit to himself for the reduc- 
tion of nine battalions, which he described as redundant because we 
can supply drafts without them. Now, I submit we want something 
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a little more scientific, something a little more reasoned in estimating 
what the needs of the Empire are. It is at best but a slipshod method 
of gauging the strength of our Regular Forces, and really gives no 
data at all to guide us as to what that strength should be. The 
best that can be said for it is that it marks a minimum below which 
the Regular Army cannot be reduced, and we must take what com- 
fort we can from this fact. This theory was, of course, necessary 
from a party point of view, in order to justify the reduction of battalions 
of thoroughly trained and efficient men, who, together with their 
Reserves, have been wiped out of existence, to be replaced perhaps 
some day by troops with a training of a most elementary kind. Now, 
I look upon this action as a great-danger, for whereas the formation 
of the Territorial Army is a matter for the future, and perhaps a 
somewhat distant future, the reduction of between 16,000 and 20,000 
efficient men is an accomplished fact. Add to this that when the 
reductions are completed they will reach a total of over 40,000 men. 
The net result of all this is that after fifteen months of office this 
Government has put the country in a relatively far weaker position 
than it was in when the late Government went out. I mention these 
facts because there is danger that in the discussions which will take 
place round the Territorial Army the Regulars are apt to be for- 
gotten, and further reductions may be carried into effect without 
the country realising the extent to which it is being weakened. 

As there seems to be some difference of opinion as to the total 
amount of the reductions, I will again call attention to the figures 
contained in a letter of the Military Correspondent of the Times which 
appeared last autumn, and which have never been contradicted. 
First come the 20,000 men, about which there is no argument ; then 
come 16,000 men of the D Reserve (these will take four years to dis- 
appear); then there are the Reserves of the ten battalions and the 
artillery, which are computed at 7,000; total, 43,000. As I said 
above, I do not think the country has any idea of the great decrease 
in efficiency which has taken place since this time last year. When, 
too, we turn to the Auxiliary Forces, it must be admitted that the 
present state of affairs is far from satisfactory, and that drastic 
measures are necessary. Whether the measures proposed are likely 
to prove successful is, of course, a matter of opinion, and depends 
to a great extent on the response Mr. Haldane gets to his appeal. 
It is said that poverty makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
The spectacle of a Liberal minister appealing to the great land- 
lords for sympathy and help is not without humour, nor even without 
a tinge of irony, considering the scant courtesy with which his party 
habitually treat the landed interest. Nevertheless, I believe they 
will play wp, and will do their best to make the scheme workable, 
and will thereby heap coals of fire upon his head. The Secretary of 
State appeals, however, not only to the patriotism of the great land- 
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lords, but also to that of the People, to make his scheme a success. Now, 
the patriotism of this country is a fluctuating factor. In times of 
excitement it blazes forth and constitutes a driving-power quite 
unsuspected by our adversaries, who are deceived by its apparent 
absence in times of peace. It is nevertheless somewhat ephemeral 
in its effect, and is difficult to maintain at concert-pitch for a pro- 
longed period. It is also somewhat vicarious, and at times inclined 
to shift its responsibilities on to the shoulders of others. For example, 
in the early stages of the late war, when things were going badly, a 
real wave of war fever passed over the country, and men volunteered 
and went out because they felt it a duty they owed to their native 
land. Later on, in what might not inaptly be described as the 
Music Hall period, men shouted and waved their hats, but showed 
less inclination to go to the front. Later on, again, when the fire- 
works were all over and the real drudgery began, there was great 
difficulty in getting men to fill up the places of the Yeomanry who 
had come home, and the men who did go were no longer actuated 
by strong feelings of patriotism, but were represented by the wastrels 
who merely enlisted for the five shillings a day they were to receive. 
Now, these are conditions with which we shall have to count again 
in the future. Appeals to patriotism made by a great leader will 
no doubt always meet with a response for a time, but what is wanted 
is a sustained and disciplined sentiment kept up by a people deter- 
mined to go through with any job they may have taken in hand, 
and undeterred when difficulties are prolonged and campaigns drawn 
out. This is a feeling which must be inculcated in youth, and, as 
we have seen lately, there is great antagonism from some quarters 
to its being taught in our schools. The question is, does this feeling 
exist in sufficient strength to force the youths of our country to make 
the necessary sacrifices to voluntarily fit themselves for the stern 
realities of war? Candidly, I have my doubts on this subject; and I 
cannot help feeling that if the people do not respond to Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, we must, however reluctantly, give up all hopes of getting 
a satisfactory army on a voluntary basis. 

A great deal is made of a change of names. The Auxiliary 
Forces are to become the Territorial Army, and the distinction 
between Regulars and Irregulars is to be abolished. I think this is 
a dangerous theory. Irregulars can never become a substitute for 
Regulars ; and it isa mistake to belittle the latter and to overestimate 
the efficiency of the former. In their very nature they must be 
auxiliaries. Their training can never fit them to take the place of 
the Regular Army; and what I am afraid of is that under cover of a 
meaningless phrase the Government will still further reduce the 
Regular Army and will justify the reduction to the country by references 
to their National Army, whose efficiency will be strong upon paper, 
but whose training will be utterly inadequate for the task they may 
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have to undertake. Of course, the success or otherwise of the scheme 
will depend to a great extent on whether the men will be forthcoming, 
and whether they will accept the increased liability under which they 
are asked to place themselves. A man will be asked to enlist for four 
years, and will become liable to a fine of 5l. if he leaves during that 
time. Further, if he deserts after embodiment he may be fined 20/. 
Now, I am far from finding fault with those conditions. My only 
criticism is that we are fining the wrong man. We are fining the man 
who has, at all events, shown some public spirit and has endeavoured 
to fit himself for the defence of his country, while the man who lives 
next door and who has made no effort and is content to let some one 
else fight for him goes scot free. This is the man I should like to get 
at, and it is for this reason that I would advocate some form of com- 
pulsion for Home Defence. It is absurd to say that the man who is 
for some reason obliged to leave before his four years are up is in- 
debted to the country for any instruction he may have received. 
This instruction was given him in the country’s interest, and should 
be paid for accordingly. The above remarks apply chiefly to the 
Volunteers, who, up to now, have merely been enrolled and not enlisted. 
Then the reduction of the pay of the yeoman seems to me a somewhat 
doubtful experiment. It seems a pity for the sake of uniformity to 
risk serious damage to the one force which is generally acknowledged 
to be satisfactory. The yeoman of to-day is as unlike the yeoman of 
twenty years ago as it is possible to be. His physique is excellent, 
and his training is carried out on practical and common-sense lines. I 
do not suppose anyone has had greater opportunities of studying this 
force than I have, and I confess that I view with the greatest concern 
the proposal for reducing the pay of the men—a proposal which will, 
I fear, depreciate their quality even if their numbers can be kept up, 
which is extremely doubtful. Then the officer scheme seems to me 
of little account, in that the bribe held out is utterly inadequate. Here 
again I should like to see compulsion brought in. There are plenty of 
suitable young men in the country doing nothing but loaf. A little 
compulsion and discipline would do them no harm and would help to 
fill the junior ranks. It comes to this. The country must either-go 
into the highways and compel them to come in, or must pay them 
sufficiently well to secure their services voluntarily. It cannot be 
done on the cheap, and no object (except political) is served by 
pretending it can. 

The decision to do away with regular adjutants in the Territorial 
Army is, I think, one of the worst features of the scheme. If we 
had a thoroughly efficient set of C.0.s with ample time and 
experience to devote to their battalions, there might be some reason 
for this new departure. But since these posts must be filled by busy 
men who cannot have the opportunities or the time to devote them- 
selves entirely to their military duties, it follows that one professional 
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soldier, who is thoroughly up-to-date and thoroughly efficient, is 
absolutely necessary to keep these troops up to the standard which 
they ought to attain. I cannot but think that had the Army Council 
been composed of men who had had more regimental experience, and 
had they possessed among their numbers a representative of the 
Auxiliary Forces, no such mistake could have been committed. I am 
old enough to remember some of the old-fashioned Militia adjutants 
who had never served in the Regulars. Some of them spent thirty 
or forty years in this position, and it was small wonder if their 
keenness had worn off and if their ideas had become antiquated; and 
it seems almost incomprehensible that we should in the year 1907 
find ourselves reverting to these prehistoric practices. It was because 
the system worked so badly that the change was made, and I think 
any attempt to revert to the old state of things will prove disastrous 
to the force. 

It is admitted that a considerable time must elapse before all 
these changes can have their full effect, and, even allowing that they 
prove the success their most ardent supporters expect them to be, 
there must be a time of transition before the new arrangements are 
complete. Surely the common-sense procedure under these circum- 
stances would have been not to weaken the Regular Army till, at 
all events, some progress had been made towards supplying a sub- 
stitute ; and it would be difficult to find a more unfortunate example 
of ‘swopping horses in the middle of a stream’ than is supplied by 
this action of the War Office. 

I have purposely refrained from going in greater length into the 
details of the scheme before the country, as for the moment they are 
of less importance than the general principles on which it is based. 
I fully recognise that it is a gallant attempt on the part of the Secretary 
of State to deal with a problem the solution of which many of those 
best able to judge look upon as impossible under existing conditions. 
If he fails it will be in good company. Many able men have tried it 
before and without success. In the meantime, and until the new 
conditions have had time to develop, let us at least hope that no 
further weakening of the Regular Forces may be decided on in pursuit 
of a policy of shortsighted economy, lest during the transition period 
we fall between two stools and are lost. ; 


4 
_ ERROLL. 
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THE EVIL OF IGNORING MINORITIES 


One of the last subjects exciting public attention before the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry of Mr. Balfour was the redistribution of seats in 
Parliament. Indeed the doubt if he still had a majority that could 
be relied on to carry through such a Bill was one of the reasons for his 
retiring from office and the consequent dissolution when the Parlia- 
ment of 1900 had; according to the more usual practice, another 
session to run. 

The first session of the new Parliament saw the introduction of 
the Bill for abolishing plural voting. It was to carry out the maxim, 
‘one man, one vote,’ not only extinguishing what are known as 
‘faggot votes,’ but putting an end to the right of those who had a 
real connection with more than one electoral division, county, or 
borough to vote as hitherto in each of them. It might have been 
argued that these voters by the very fact of their interest in different 
parts of the Kingdom might have a larger experience and broader 
views of national wants than those who chiefly looked at them from 
the point of view of one locality. But in any case it touched but one 
corner of a large question. Beyond the principle of ‘one man, one 
vote,’ lay that of ‘ one vote, one value.’ This, it has been suggested, 
is to be carried out by the equalisation of constituencies. But there 
is a far larger one underlying both these proposals. One vote one 
value remains an unreality so long as a majority of one or two is 
treated as equal to a majority of 2,000, as long as anything exceeding 
one-half of a constituency is put on the same footing as a unanimaus 
whole. 

The Bill, therefore, I should contend, was rightly rejected by the 
House of Lords on the ground of its fragmentary character. To 
correct one of a number of inequalities and anomalies without dealing 
with the subject as a whole is very often to create a fresh one; or to 
aggravate those that exist unaltered by removing something that 
might be a counterpoise. 

It is strange that this view did not commend itself to Lord Courtney, 
who more than anyone has dwelt on the evil of any representative 
system in which large minorities are altogether ignored. And the 
evil would be greatly augmented by any measure extinguishing these 
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smaller constituencies, which often represent large minorities outside 
their limits. 

At one time the now disfranchised borough of Portarlington gave 
almost their only representative to all the Conservatives scattered 
through the southern part of Ireland. The small groups of boroughs 
in Wales did much the same for the Welsh Unionists, now without 
any representation whatever. 

And some may remember Lord Beaconsfield’s reference to the 
borough of Arundel which everyone pointed to as an abuse from its 
small number of voters, and supposed dependence on one powerful 
influence, as giving the only representative to the whole body of 
Roman Catholics in Great Britain and so having a constituency 
equalling the then undivided Tower Hamlets. 

In the earlier days of our electoral system, and indeed till almost 
within living memory, that system hardly aimed at equal representa- 
tion of voters. Its basis, as was justly said, was not the individual 
elector, but the corporation or community. The voice of the county 
or the borough was taken for that of all its inhabitants, and that of 
the counties and boroughs, without any special reference to their 
comparative populousness, as a general expression of that of the 
nation. While the franchise was everywhere comparatively limited, 
in some cases extremely so, an exact proportional representation of 
those who exercised it would not necessarily have expressed the 
national voice more accurately. At the same time these very irre- 
gularities tended to give a share, though by no means an equal share, 
of representation to all. Hardly any class was altogether excluded, 
while in a certain number of boroughs the franchise was as popular 
as at present. Even the close boroughs, it must be remembered, 
were not in the hands of men of one way of thinking in politics. 
Though the nominee members as a whole represented views pre- 
valent in the landowning classes, occasionally borough patrons of 
advanced views sent to the House of Commons Members who would 
only have found favour with the most popular of the open con- 
stituencies. 

The reform of 1832, while putting an end to the small boroughs 
below a certain population and enfranchising the large unrepresented 
towns, made no pretence of numerical equality among constituencies. 
Leeds had one Member, so had Midhurst and Woodstock. Man- 
chester had two Members, like Guildford, Lewes,and Bodmin. Three 
additional metropolitan boroughs were called into existence, but no 
one proposed seriously to give London a representation proportional 
to its size. 

On the one hand, by the uniform borough franchise, all under 
the ten-pound limit were for the first time altogether excluded as a 
class. On the other hand, in the metropolitan boroughs and many 
other large towns a Conservative minority equal in numbers to an 
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average-sized constituency was often entirely without electoral power. 
But on the theory then often held on both sides that the working class 
would be necessarily Radical, it would perhaps have been held that 
the representation of these town constituencies was thus kept more 
in harmony with the feeling of the people as a whole, if the unen- 
franchised as well as the enfranchised were considered. 

The Bills of 1867 and 1884, especially the latter, altogether altered 
the character of our electoral system. The first established house- 
hold ratepaying suffrage in boroughs, transferred the second members 
of a large number of country towns either to counties or large centres 
of population, and eventually, as a means of providing some additional 
members for Scotland, disfranchised altogether a few of the smallest 
boroughs spared in 1832. It provided, however, under the amend- 
ment carried by Lord Cairns in the House of Lords, a partial repre- 
sentation of minorities. The principle was only applied to the con- 
stituencies having three Members, a few counties which had that 
number already, and several large towns, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow and others, which had a Member added to their previously 
existing representation. This scheme was bitterly denounced by 
Mr. Bright as an unfair attempt to deprive the majority in great 
towns of its natural power. It provided that, of the three seats to be 
filled, each elector should only vote as to two—for the names, that is, 
of only two candidates. The only apparent unfairness was in its 
necessarily limited application giving minorities in these constituencies 
rights which they enjoyed nowhere else, and putting exceptional 
limitations on the majority in these instances alone. It could but be 
defended as an experiment which might eventually be of wider 
application. 

It was, however, destined to disappear in less than twenty years, 
among the great changes of the Act of 1884. This Act was primarily 
intended only to assimilate the borough and county franchise. It was 
felt, however, that so great an alteration, sweeping away an imme- 
morial distinction, greatly increasing the size of the county con- 
stituencies, and in many cases likely to overpower the rural vote by 
that of electors engaged in what were really urban industries, ought 
to be accompanied with a large rearrangement of constituencies, and 
readjustment of the balance between borough and county representa- 
tion. After a struggle between the two Houses, and negotiations 
between the leaders on each side, the measure took its final shape. 
A holocaust was made of the minor towns which had escaped the 
scythe of earlier reformers. All other boroughs of middle size re- 
tained but one member. The larger cities and the counties generally 
were cut up into divisions with a single member each. Lord Salis- 
bury, in agreeing to the adoption of this principle on so large a scale, 
was not improbably influenced by the example of the scrutin d’ar- 
rondissement in France, which had there always been regarded as of a 
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more Conservative character than the scrutin de liste, by which the 
whole number of representatives for a department were chosen together 
by a whole body of its electors. But the single-member system leaves 
no opening for the representation of the minority of any electoral 
district, though it may prevent the majority of a whole city or county 
from carrying every seat. 

And at this moment a scheme is being put forward in France for 
reviving the scrutin de liste which prevailed for some years, together 
with what did not previously accompany it, a plan of minority repre- 
sentation. 

At this moment in England there is a special reason for calling 
attention to the question of the proportion between Parliamentary 
majorities and the real balance of parties among the electors through- 
out the country. At no time perhaps is a greater claim put forward 
for irresistible power for the House of Commons as expressing the will 
of the nation. At no time, on the other hand, has the size of the 
majority in that House been so abnormally disproportionate to the 
numbers of votes on each side taken asa whole. It has been frequently 
estimated that in England, Wales and Scotland taken as a unit, the 
proportion of votes was something like twenty-nine to twenty-three. 
The majority corresponding to this may roughly be put at less than 
eighty. The actual majority is about 300. It may be asked if this 
is representation or its caricature. It is less easy to make a similar 
estimate as to Ireland where so many constituencies were uncontested. 
Though in each of such cases it may be presumed that the minorities 
were too small to hope for success in a contest, yet in their aggregate 
they might amount to a fraction of the electorate entitled to at least 
some representation. Besides this, it is not denied that Ireland as 
a whole is over-represented in proportion to Great Britain. But even 
allowing for this, if we remember how the representatives of Ireland 
voted this last year on the Education Bill, it seems clear that on a 
proportional system either the majority in favour of its second reading 
would have disappeared or it would have been reduced to so small a 
figure that no one would have been much surprised if the House 
of Lords had altogether disregarded it. 

It is not, however, as to its bearing at this moment in the position 
of parties and party controversies that attention is specially and 
mainly due to this question of a more proportional system of repre- 
sentation. It is perfectly true that the disproportionate majority 
of the present Ministry, though perhaps never so exaggerated, is not 
without some degree of precedent, that the Conservative majorities . 
of former Parliaments have by no means rested on a corresponding 
preponderance in the whole number of voters. It is not in the interest 
of one party, but of the nation, and perhaps, in the long run, of even 
the parties who for the moment seem to profit by the disproportion, 
that it is desirable to seek for some remedy. For the temporary 
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triumph resting on so unsound a basis is often followed by an equally 
abnormal disaster to those who have enjoyed it. 

At almost every election since 1868, when the wider franchise 
took effect, there has been a swing of the pendulum fatal to those 
previously in power, and for the moment giving complete ascendency 
to their opponents. The days are long past when a Government 
could carry on business with majorities not exceeding those which 
were sufficient for Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell. It is not un- 
likely that the very largeness of their majorities leads each Ministry 
in turn to go beyond what prudence would dictate if their apparent 
strength were less, and so contributes to the change of fortune which 
attends them. It is said that the swing of the pendulum only comes 
from special causes, that 1885 and 1900 show that it is not invariable. 
But of these two exceptions, the former is scarcely a real one. A new 
franchise had greatly changed the county constituencies. In the 
borough constituencies where there was no class of new voters the 
Ministerial party lost heavily. It was only the recently enfranchised 
who turned the balance in their favour, thereby to a large extent 
reversing the result in the same quarters at the previous election. 

But what is worth notice is that these apparent reactions of the 
public mind may not, and often do not, represent the transfer of a 
vast proportion of votes. A change of under 20,000 votes in the 
whole electorate represents a very inconsiderable fraction of that 
whole. It is equal to about three ordinary constituencies. Yet it is 
quite conceivable that if scattered over a good many closely contested 
boroughs or county divisions it might transfer a decided majority 
from one side in the House of Commons to the other. And those who 
looked only to the list of seats lost or won might talk of the great wave 
of feeling that seemed to have swept over England. 

Nor is the inequality less marked as regards smaller sections of 
opinion. It would be quite possible that a body of electors united, 
whether by sect, by class interests, or simply by a unanimity of feeling, 
on a particular issue, might form something approaching a third of 
the aggregate of voters, yet if pretty equally distributed through the 
country they might be everywhere a minority, and only by accident 
even obtain a single exponent in Parliament. If, on the other hand, 
they were entirely concentrated in one portion of it, they might, 
without having a very large majority in any electoral division, form 
more than half of the electors of a sufficient number to have a re- 
presentation far beyond the proportion to which they were entitled. 
These perhaps are extreme possibilities, yet they are sufficient to show 
the entire uncertainty of anything like a real reproduction of the 
actual divisions of feeling in the whole nation. 

Some, indeed, would contend that such a reproduction is not 
desirable ; they would argue that a strong majority is the one necessity 
for efficient government. But such a contention suggests a parody 
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of the famous answer of Rasselas when all the necessary qualifications 
for a poet were pressed. 
‘Enough,’ he said; ‘ you have persuaded me no man can be a poet.’ 

So one might reply, ‘Enough; you have persuaded us that repre- 
sentative government is impossible.’ For what is practically main- 
tained is that it will only work if it is unreal, if a popular majority 
appears decisive when it really is doubtful, if the country appears to 
have made up its mind when it is as yet divided and wavering, if there 
is an unanimity in semblance in favour of a policy which nearly half 
the nation may repudiate. A large majority may be a great instru- 
ment for good, but it may also be equally available for much that is 
mischievous, and this is especially to be apprehended if it really is 
much in excess of the true state of opinion among the electors of the 
House in which it exists. It is only on the theory that the passing 
of large measures as rapidly as possible is the one object to be desired 
that these dangers can be disregarded. Where the minority is a 
practical restraining force, legislation takes, as it so often has with 
advantage in England, the form of a compromise satisfactory to the 
more moderate of both sides. If the experiments prove successful 
and public opinion advances, they may in time be carried further with 
general acquiescence. On the other hand, a measure carried by an 
all-powerful temporary majority will be liable to be reversed, or its 
reversal attempted, whenever the balance of parties is altered. This 
has, perhaps, more frequently occurred in foreign Parliaments than 
in our own. With us, great questions have only been settled after a 
long period of discussion and the settlement has been accepted as 
final. But this is less likely to be the case if they are the work of 
a majority greatly exaggerating the real strength of the opinion in 
their favour, which may be replaced before many years by one in 
turn giving an exaggerated and disproportionate preponderance to 
the party opposed to their principle. 

But it may be said as regards foreign policy that it is an advantage 
that a Ministry should have so decided a majority in Parliament, that 
foreign governments should recognise its language as that which 
England will acknowledge as speaking its will. This is so, no doubt, 
where the voice of Parliament is really that of the nation. It is not 
such an advantage if it be that only of a party with an accidental 
preponderance beyond its due. Something, too, may be trusted to 
the patriotism of an opposition strong enough to feel responsibility, 
and unwilling therefore to embarrass by factious mancuvres the 
action of the helmsmen of the State at a serious crisis. It is rather an 
Opposition in a minority almost powerless in Parliament, though 
believing itself somewhat stronger outside Parliament, which is 
tempted to endeavour to work on outside opinion, by violent denuncia- 
tions of its opponents’ foreign policy, which may be mischievous, 
not only to their interests, but those of the Nation. 
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It may now be reasonably asked by what means the evils dwelt 
upon so far may be in any degree remedied, or what modifications 
in our present system of representation can give us majorities and 
minorities in Parliament more in proportion to those really existing 
in the electorate. And in the first instance the writer would fully 
admit that the suggestions made by some eminent advocates of 
proportional representation, such as Mr. Thomas Hare and John 
Stuart Mill, are too complicated to have any chance of practical 
acceptance. The idea of making every member the representative 
of an exact fraction of the electorate, equal to its total amount divided 
by the number of members of the House of Commons, may be set 
aside alike as going beyond what is in any way necessary and involving 
machinery which could never be made to operate. It was proposed 
first to allow an elector to vote for any candidate apart from locality, 
and then by a long list of second, third, fourth, and further preferences 
to transfer to others who might need them all surplus votes if the 
candidate first on his list had obtained the required number. Of 
this it may be said that the separation of the vote from all ties of 
local interest and patriotism was of doubiful expediency, giving 
each member a body of constituents having no permanent bond of 
connection, only that of having on one occasion combined to give 
him their votes, and that the elaborate transference of votes from 
one name to another in a list of infinite length, drawn up by the 
voter or probably often by some electioneering agent or wirepuller, 
seems fitter for the island of Laputa than for any state or common- 
wealth having a real existence. But the apparently hopeless diffi- 
culties of these ingenious schemes ought not to discredit their object, 
that of securing a representation of the whole, and not a portion of 
the community, and making that representation reproduce as far as 
possible the numerical proportion of the sections into which it is 
divided. 

The two methods which have in some degree been practically 
attempted, and one or other of which may yet be found the only 
remedy for the obvious defects in our present system, which have 
been dwelt on in this article, are that of limiting the number of candi- 
dates for whom an elector may vote, or of allowing him to give all his 
votes to one where several seats are to be filled, the plan known as 
that of the cumulative vote. The former was that already alluded 
to as having from 1867 to 1885 existed in the constituencies returning 
three members, where no elector might vote for more than two candi- 
dates, thereby insuring a minority exceeding one-third one repre- 
sentative among the three. In many cases the result would be 
automatically effected by the majority only putting forward two candi- 
dates and the minority one. Where parties were at all more nearly 
balanced each might put forward two, making use of both the votes 
each elector could give, and the contest would be for the third seat. 
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The complaint of a majority would be that even if it exceeded 
two-thirds the process of securing a proper division of votes between 
three candidates gave a small minority a chance of obtaining a repre- 
sentation which was beyond their share. If an equal number could 
be told off to vote say for A and B, B and C, and A and C, each would 
obtain two-thirds of the majority which would exceed the numbers 
of a minority under one-third. But in all probability such a marshal- 
ling of the voters would be impossible, and one of the majority 
candidates would in any case fall through. On the other hand, the 
disposition of men to make use of any vote they have, makes many 
unwilling to give a plumper unless they have been led to imagine that 
it counts for two, and if a minority even considerably exceeding one- 
third distributed their second votes variously among the candidates 
of the other side on the principle of which seemed least objectionable 
they might cause the return of them all at the expense of their solitary 
champion, whom by withholding the second vote they might have 
brought in. It is therefore a system which, if preferable to that of 
the single-membered constituency with a simple representation of the 
barest majority, is not perhaps the best for its purpose. 

It is, of course, obvious that with any attempt towards a more 
proportional system, the single-membered, and even the two-membered 
constituencies must cease to exist as at present. If they are grouped 
into electoral areas with at least three representatives, the best method 
of securing some chance of representation to any considerable body 
of electors is that of cumulative voting. By this plan, whatever the 
number of members, an elector may either give one vote to each of 
an equal number of candidates, or distribute that number as he 
pleases. Thus, if there were three members to be chosen, he might 
give one vote to each of three candidates, three votes to one only, 
or two to one candidate and one to a second. The former would 
probably be the course of the voters of the party forming a majority ; 
@ minority according to its chances would adopt the second or third. 

A system like this was that which prevailed for the election of the 
late London School Board. The constituencies founded on the former 
Parliamentary divisions of the metropolis had most of them four, 
five, or more representatives. The system, no doubt, was much found 
fault with, but the inconveniences were mainly owing to the unwieldi- 
ness of these immense electoral units. The writer certainly can 
speak of it with impartiality, as it was by the working of this vote 
that, on his first attempt to enter that body, he was defeated in the 
Westminster division. The majority attempting to carry five candi- 
dates only succeeded in carrying three. The next occasion they put 
forward only four and carried them all. And it cannot, he would 
admit, be denied that this was a fairer representation of parties. It 
told one way in Westminster or Marylebone, an opposite way in 
Tower Hamlets and Southwark. But it secured the result that in, 
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I believe, every division, each elector had at least one representative 
of his division with whom he was in harmony. 

In Parliamentary representation it may be presumed that three 
members would be thought as many as it was desirable that any one 
electoral division should return. The reunion under a cumulative 
vote of whole cities or whole counties into single constituencies 
would not probably be now accepted, though the idea of members 
for Birmingham, members for Manchester, members for a county, 
or at least half county, as of old, may seem on the whole more satis- 
factory, when the representation of minorities was provided for, than 
members for some artificial division of a town or county having no 
natural or corporate existence for any other purpose. It has been 
objected that under a cumulative plan the candidate at the head 
of the poll would not be the one who had the largest amount of support, 
but the one on whom a small number had concentrated all their 
votes. But this is a somewhat fanciful objection. When the system 
was once familiar the meaning would soon be understood, and no 
undue prestige would attach to this supposed advantage. The 
registers, if examined, would always show how many separate papers 
had been marked for any candidate, and in how many cases he had 
received more votes than one on the same paper. 

In the School Board elections these matters were easily ascer- 
tained. 

A more serious difficulty is the case of bye-elections. Ifa member 
returned by the cumulative vote of a minority vacates his seat the 
result must be a single election where no cumulative vote is possible. 
For the remainder of a Parliament, therefore, the minority would be 
practically disfranchised. It can only be said that they will not be 
worse off than at present. It has been suggested in some specula- 
tions on the subject that there might be an understanding that 
advantage should not be taken of this to return a member of the 
opposite party. But even if public feeling was so completely won 
over to the idea of minority representation as to make this not wholly 
absurd, there would always be the possibility that opinion had changed 
since a former election and that it ought to be tested once more. It 
might be plausibly maintained that even the minority of one-third 
would no longer muster that number. And in such cases it would be 
scarcely possible to expect that any bargain of the kind could be 
maintained. 

A case which would create some inconvenience also, would be that 
of the vacating of seats on accepting office. If a large number of 
seats, perhaps a third, of the House were held by members representing 
minorities in the divisions for which they sat, their numbers might 
include some eminent men, who, if their party came into power, would 
naturally hold office under the Crown. It might be a serious impedi- 
ment to their appointment, were they dependent on the forbearance 
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of opponents for their return. The only answer to the objection 
is that a party strong enough to take office would not depend so 
largely on mirority seats for its leading members, while if any one of 
them by accident were so placed, it would not be difficult to have 
room made for him in the not unusual way, by the retirement of 
some faithful follower from a safer seat. 

An objection which will occur to some persons is that a more 
proportional system might lead to the return to Parliament of a number 
of special advocates of fads or crotchets, which for a time could com- 
mand a limited number of supporters who would concentrate their 
votes on such candidates. There might have been some such possi- 
bility in the more elaborate schemes of proportional representation 
referred to earlier in this article, under which 8,000 or 9,000 voters 
scattered through all England, if united in support of some particular 
measure, perhaps of secondary importance, might return a member 
with the one purpose of pressing it in and out of season. 

But a body of voters sufficient to form something like a third of a 
constituency having three members would surely be entitled to have a 
hearing on any point in which it was greatly interested, while it seldom 
would be altogether influenced by one idea only. It may also be a 
question if the supporters of some craze or crotchet which they set 
above the great issues which concern the national welfare are more 
likely to do harm in endeavouring thus to.carry a nominee of their 
own than in the influence they may exert over the regular candidates 
on either side, if their votes in a closely contested election are to be 
had by any who will go some way with them on the one point with 
which they concern themselves. It is thus that small parties, able 
to turn the scale by throwing their weight one side or the other, 
acquire an importance to which their numbers could never entitle 
them, and even dictate votes in favour of proposals to which the 
majority is hostile rather than favourable, though certainly not 
disposed to make them test questions when they have to make their 
choice between candidates. Under the system suggested, these 
followers of a hobby will probably give exclusive support to their 
special champion. If their numbers entitle them to do so, they may 
return him. But other candidates will have no inducement to go 
half way to meet them. | 

Giving therefore full consideration to these possible inconveni- 
ences, we may confidently urge that they are altogether outweighed 
by the importance of some change which will make representation 
more real, which will do what no equalisation of areas or of the voting 
rights of individuals can effect, render the House of Commons a real 
reproduction of the balanced opinions of the community. 

What the precise machinery should be, whether the cumulative 
vote in favour of one out of several members to be elected, or the 
restriction of each elector’s vote to one less than the total number, 
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whether three should be the number of representatives for each 
constituency, are details to be settled after the principle is recognised. 
If in one or other of these methods it is eventually established, we 
may see fewer all-powerful Ministries and fewer violent swings of the 
pendulum. There probably will be more continuity between successive 
Parliaments, as they will cease to represent in turn the exaggerated 
preponderance of one side or the other. Legislation may be less 
rapid, but safer against reversal, because it will be in a further degree 
than at present the expression of the permanent, well-considered and 


deliberate decision of the country. : 
" CoLCHESTER. 





A COLONIAL STUDY OF LONDON 
CIVILISATION 


Tue articles! that have been published in this Review on the 
subject of English insularity have brought out very clearly the diver- 
gence of type between the Englishman and the New Zealander. The 
first two articles express the views of a Colonial, born and educated 
in his own country, who has already had some career there and whose 
claim to represent its indigenous opinion is not much affected by an 
attack published in the humorous columns of a local newspaper of 
dissimilar politics. The reply of the Rhodes scholar, expressing the 
inherited or imported view, is that of a New Zealander educated at 
Oxford ; but even he treats England with a certain detachment 
and draws contrasts which practically concede the growth of a separate 
nationality. Our ‘Motherland’ is, and must be, the country that 
bore and bred us, and the sentiment that gives the title even to the 
land of our forefathers is either unreal or unpatriotic. New Zealanders, 
however, are not a new or ‘ young’ people, springing from unknown 
savage sources like the Tongans or Fijians; they possess as fully 
as any native-born Briton the intellectual heritage left by our common 
ancestors ; all the centuries of English history that precede the last 
fifty or sixty years are their own. It is only from that date that 
they diverge. They area British people, who from the outset were 
more adventurous and less trammelled by convention than the majority 
of their countrymen, and who, having settled in an untamed country 
and amidst primitive circumstances, dropped off much of the social 
prejudice and superstition, the fossilised traditions and antique 
customs, and at the same time lost much of the artistic and polished 
perfection of style and appearance that characterises twentieth-century 
England. Briefly, the main difference is that the English are con- 
serving and polishing an ancient type of society based on the pre- 
dominance and happiness of a small section of the nation, while the 
Antipodeans are labouring to evolve a newer and more comprehensive 
social system. Those who return to the home of their ancestral 
? A Colonial View of Colonial Loyalty’ (The Nineteenth Century, October 1903) ; 
‘The Insularity of the English’ (The Nineteenth Century, April 1906); ‘ Insularity 
of the English : Another Colonial View’ (The Nineteenth Century, September 1906). 
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race find themselves face to face with a gigantic and highly developed 
civilisation. Either their imagination is overwhelmed or else an in- 
stinct of criticism is aroused. Had there not been a critical spirit in 
New Zealand, the country never would have attempted to avoid the 
old social evils, but would have slavishly copied good and bad alike. 
Mr. Thomson’s statement that all who remain long enough in England 
must fall in love with the conservative spirit, might be less ques- 
tionable if he had written ‘in Oxford ’ instead of ‘in England.’ For 
in the venerable university town, with its architectural beauty, its con- 
secrated traditions, its aloofness from the vulgar struggle for wealth 
and position, the conservatism of old forms shows its most attractive 
aspect. 

But it is London and not Oxford which is the true product of 
old-world civilisation ; London which almost blots out the rest of 
England by its own supreme significance. Now London, instead of 
converting all Colonials to the ancient class system, has converted 
to uncompromising State Socialism several who were once inclined 
towards the so-called ‘ Conservative party’ in New Zealand ; because 
they see here in the industrial proletariat the terrible price that must 
be paid for Conservatism. Not all may see it, or care to see it. It is 
not a sufficiently amusing sight for tourists. No individual Colonial 
can claim to speak for the whole colony. Some will criticise, some 
will admire, each according to their temperament. London must be 
with all either a grande passion or a mortal antipathy. So it has 
been amongst provincials, and so it is still. Its literary lovers have 
been fewer than its haters, probably because its civilisation is material- 
istic and unspiritual. To Edward FitzGerald the city was hideous 
and monstrous ; Gissing painted it as a sordid modern inferno ; its own 
Cockney poet described it, in one of the most profoundly gloomy 
poems ever written, as ‘ the City of Dreadful Night.’ Yet in hate as 
well as in love it draws to it all talent that is free to move, just as it 
did in the days of Shakespeare or of Goldsmith. It is a huge em- 
porium that forces the smaller shops off the field of competition, 
or reduces them to the position of supporting a bare existence by 
supplying immediate local needs. Even Edinburgh has had -to 
abdicate its old literary sovereignty ; no young Scotch poet or philo- 
sopher of our days dreams of seeking a career in the city that was 
once the Athens of the North. Nor can any British colony hope to 
compete even within its own boundaries with the enormous supplies 
of literature poured into it from the British market. Englishmen 
sometimes resent the high places which Scotchmen win for them- 
selves in the Church, the Government, in literature and the professions. 
But it is Scotland that is the loser. Its nationality is yielded up and 
its intellectual vigour is drained away to feed the greatness of the 
metropolis. The same centripetal movement has begun from the 
farthest colonies: What the British Empire has been to the world, 
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that?London now is to the Empire. The greatness of our ancestral 
race lies in its enormous national digestion. It swallows up tribes, 
races, territories, whole empires ; and not only swallows but assimi- 
lates them, suppressing native characteristics or making them sub- 
servient to its own expansion. Far beyond the limits of its nominal 
dominion its influence has spread, conquering more by persistent and 
invincible faith in itself than by cannon, and substituting everywhere 
the English style in dress, architecture, food, and customs for the native 
style. But in London the force is that of attraction instead of dif- 
fusion abroad. Here come the provincials, the Scotch, the Irish, the 
Americans, the Colonials, the foreigners ; for pleasure, for education, 
for a career, or for a refuge. The city sorts them out for its various 
uses, grinds down their distinctive features, fits them into its own 
scheme, and turns them out not so much individualities as atoms of 
a social system. Something of the original substance may be left, 
but first and foremost all citizens must be Londoners, and only in the 
second place Devonians, Cornishmen, or North Countrymen. In the 
case of Colonials the process of assimilation is more rapid, because 
their distinctive character is as yet only ‘in the making,’ but amongst 
them too there is an unassimilated remnant. 

In trying to discover anything like a uniform design amongst 
this heterogeneous web of material, an onlooker is continually per- 
plexed by inconsistencies. Modern travellers have a trick of stating 
that the country they happen to be describing—America, China, 
India, or Russia—is a land of paradox and a bundle of contradictions. 
This is a safe remark to make of all communities, and may serve to 
qualify any dogmatic generalising about the cosmopolitan millions 
compressed within the narrow space of the capital, divided into 
hostile groups or solitary outcasts. But yet amongst all the units of 
various races and classes there is—and here comes in the civilisation 
and the art of living together somehow—a modus vivendt or working 
agreement. The first clause of that agreement is external conformity 
to English laws, written and unwritten. Provided that decorum is 
preserved, almost anything is allowed to pass with impunity, the 
object being always to prevent a scene or disturbance. Sometimes, 
indeed, for the sake of a half-humorous sensation, there is a mild 
attack made on concealed vices, but no one really takes the matter 
seriously. The typical Londoner censures very severely trifling 
faults of manner or dress, but takes elaborate pains to ignore vices, 
perhaps because these are much more troublesome things to deal with. 
The tolerance or, more bluntly speaking, the laxity of the West is 
extraordinary, and any primitive-minded stranger who shows a 
hearty and healthy dislike of sin and of sinners is regarded as a dis- 
agreeable and cantankerous disturber of the peace. Though crimes 
of violence are proportionally rare, fraud and dissolute living seem to 
flourish without restraint or punishment. The respectable citizens 
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pretend an absolutely impossible ignorance of what goes on at or even 
within their own doors, or if the evil is forced upon their attention, 
they refer to it as a trifling peculiarity of the foreign residents. On the 
other hand, it is very hard to believe in the sensational murderers 
whom Mr. G. R. Sims has described. And even with regard to the 
vices that do exist, the West Centre is not one universal blackness. 
So far from being chiefly inhabited by criminals, Bloomsbury is and 
must continue to be, on account of its centrality, the home of tourists, 
Museum readers, scholars, and professionals, who are quite unro- 
mantically respectable and most undramatically virtuous. But it is 
true that here the innocent are mixed with the guilty, and live side 
by side with them, apparently in complete harmony while one cloak 
of decorum covers them both. This means, not universal viciousness, 
but something dangerously near universal hypocrisy. The endurance 
of evil in order to prevent friction is a modification of the law of 
respectability, and it has been made a custom in order to suit the needs 
and fashions of our age. 

Whether, as some British patriots assert, it is the fault of the 
alien population, or whether we are suffering a reaction from the 
strictness of the Victorian era, must be left to conjecture, but cer- 
tainly, from some cause or other, there is a good deal of the Restoration 
spirit abroad in London to-day. Puritanism is a term to jeer at; 
such words as righteousness, purity, goodness, virtue are considered 
cant terms ; women and womanhood are a butt for the wits of the 
Press ; and earnestness is held a conclusive proof of lack of humour. 
It is difficult for any individual to remain serious, because the mood 
of the multitude is light-hearted, humorous and optimistic, and much 
more tolerant of sin than of seriousness. We are relaxing in an age 
of comedy, and its spirit has been strong enough to inspire a brilliant 
revival of the English drama. We have at least one playwright equal 
to Sheridan. Even the ephemeral journalism of our day is witty, 
often extremely witty, though in a score of periodicals a reader might 
search in vain for one distinctively original and powerful article or 
tale that is idealistic or profound. The nation is having one of its 
periodic fits of revolt from its own solemnity, and with characteristic 
British strenuousness is deliberately and conscientiously enjoying 
itself. Old-fashioned critics may still go on solemnly abusing the 
‘gloomy pessimism’ and ‘introspective tendencies’ of the times, 
but they are simply belabouring corpses. The most remarkable plays 
at the opening of the nineteenth century were the fantastic or tragic 
plays of Byron, Shelley, Joanna Baillie, and Bulwer Lytton; the 
most remarkable at the opening of the twentieth century are those of 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Pinero. 

But the comparison with the Restoration period must not be 
pushed too far. In modern London ‘ vice has lost half its evil by 
losing all its grossness.’ Or rather the grossness now lies only in the 
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facts and feelings. And in manner and language there is almost 
excessive refinement. Allusion and innuendo have driven away the 
bluntness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Old-fashioned 
sins have been re-christened lest anyone’s susceptibilities should 
be hurt. The Biblical names for breaches of the Commandments 
have been relegated to the Church and the Shakespearean stage, 
where apparently the audience tolerate them as antiquated literary 
curiosities. Even such a minor foible as that of which Hamlet im- 
politely accuses Ophelia has been re-named ‘ making-up.’ By banish- 
ing offensive terms, a general impression is created that the offences 
themselves are as good as dead, or rather very much better than 
dead. 

The civilising of speech and manner is carried to a much higher 
degree of perfection in London than in the Colonies. I have heard 
more bad language in an hour in a lonely settlement or township 
than I could hear in London in atwelvemonth. Brawling and drunken- 
ness are rarely seen on the streets even in the slums of the West. The 
metropolis is a loosely-knit society so far as the public places are 
concerned ; consequently it calls out those qualities which help men 
and women to congregate with as little friction and as much pleasure 
as possible. There is a superficial kindliness and bonhomie pre- 
valent in London streets, analogous to the conventional courtesies of 
society and equally destitute of real warmth or depth of feeling. 
Within doors and out of doors there is urbanity, but not much humanity, 
and the instinct of fellowship that even the roughest men feel else- 
where is a'most driven out by the desire of everyone to exploit his 
neighbour to the utmost. But in appearance, at least, the national 
self-control has succeeded in making London the supreme type of 
civic society in modern times. From a merely individualistic point of 
view, the effect of self-repression is too much like insensibility and 
inexpressiveness ; and the national ideal, if carried much farther, 
seems likely to end in being a post and saying nothing. Not only 
has speech to be refined and polished to a proper tenuity, but natural 
impulses and emotions and opinions require to be very carefully 
filed down, clipped, and in extreme instances stamped flat. Passions 
are in very bad taste—to use the mildly condemnatory language of 
the day—and on the surface very little of them is left. The larger 
and simpler emotions and feelings that one is accustomed to with 
primitive people have been found inconvenient and troublesome 
amongst the crowds of a city, and have been exchanged for smaller 
equivalents. Spite and detraction take the place of open hatred 
and revenge ; tact serves instead of sympathy, and amiability instead 
of love. There may be much more violent ill-will in the inhabitants of 
a small village than there is in the members of a London circle. The 
difference is that here the modes of concealing or displaying malice 
have been carried to the degree of a fine art. 
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The variations of plain human nature have been so carefully 
suppressed in this society that there would be serious danger of mono- 
tony, if it were not for a continual hunt after novelties and continual 
changes of fashion. One popular craze is known as the ‘simple life,’ 
and is affected by many wealthy people at the end of a London 
season when they retire into some fashionable retreat ; another is 
known as being ‘strong’ or ‘ virile,’ and is an attempt to combine 
the habits of primitive man with modern refinements, to be at one 
and the same time a perfect gentleman and an unsophisticated savage, 
Sir Charles Grandison and Cetewayo. The cultured Londoner, 
however, does not make a successful savage. He lacks that uncon- 
sciousness of good or evil, that naive disregard of all consequence 
to himself or to others which gives so much charm and sense of 
enjoyment to the barbarities of the African, the cannibal, or the 
child. 

These moods—e.g. being happy with or without cause, or being 
simple or strong and savage as well as civilised—these, and many 
similar ones, do not seem to originate amongst the masses of the 
people, but to be dictated to them by a class whose business it is to 
look after such matters. The current thinking and feeling in London 
are done by professionals. Each rank and each large circle has its own 
experts. Amongst the most popular of these are the contributors 
to the Daily Mail, the Daily Telegraph, the British Weekly, and the 
reviews ; some half-dozen members of Parliament (for political matters 
only) ; the Bishop of London, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Blatchford. 
Just now the Socialist leek is being vehemently denounced and all 
the while surreptitiously swallowed, according to the custom of the 
British public. The employment of these authorities is merely an 
instance of that specialisation of industry which we find carried to 
great perfection in all high stages of civilisation. I once heard a 
business man thank Providence that he was not obliged to live by his 
wits, and in the great majority of people such a reflection really 
ought to inspire devout thankfulness. The non-literary classes in 
London wisely recognise that they are not likely to do their own 
thinking half as well as they can get it done for them, and that, in any 
case, to think for themselves would be an unprofitable expenditure 
of mental energy. At the same time, the custom of having uniform 
moods, and not regarding any individual’s peculiarities of tempera- 
ment or circumstances, prevents unpleasant disagreements and 
disturbances in the various social circles and conduces to a general 
smoothness of temper and tone. 

The same specialisation explains an historical mystery, and 
that is the extraordinary number of geniuses whom England produces, 
although the average level of intellect seems to be lower than that 
of Scotland, America, Australasia, or Germany. By ‘intellect’ is 
meant j here Geist, and Vernunft, and an average must be taken 
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by counting in the dependent as well as the independent classes. 
The average Londoner excels in practical sense, and he has a large 
stock of useful information about the multifarious concerns of his 
city, its theatres, its parks, streets, shops, its bewildering railway 
system, its current events, and the domestic affairs of its Court and 
nobility. But his interests are entirely concrete. He despises things 
abstract and things spiritual, and he calls anyone who talks about them 
a prig and a bore. He does not understand ideas, but thinks they 
ought to be facts. The Byronic criticism of Berkeley’s idealism is 
highly typical of the non-literary citizen :— 


When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said. 


As a nation the English never have cared profound'y about theories 
and ‘’doxies.’ That is why, although they are the bravest and most 
persistent race in the world, they converted themselves to Protes- 
tantism in the reign of Henry the Eighth, to Catholicism under one of 
his daughters, and then back again to Protestantism under another 
daughter ; whereas in France and Spain it was not the nation that 
ever was converted, but the faithful who were exterminated. The 
agitation last year over the Education Bill was not really so much a 
matter of doctrine as of vested class interests and prerogatives. 
Beneath the fluctuating opinions and moods set in motion by 
recognised thought experts, and spread over the surface of the whole 
community, there is a very large body of traditions and prejudices. 
These are divided up into some thousand opposing and contradictory 
groups, each totally and resolutely ignorant of the other. It depends 
upon circumstances which group of traditions or prejudices a man 
adheres to. The two historical parties, Liberals and Conservatives, 
are very much more than what they are in the Colonies—.e. mere poli- 
tical divisions. If a man has been born an aristocrat, or if ‘which 
is much more common) he particularly wishes it to be supposed that 
he has, he is likely to be a Conservative. The numerical strength of 
this party, however, lies not in the aristocracy themselves, but in the 
horde of dependents, who either want to get something from their 
superiors or who are afraid of losing what they have already got. A 
man who is born of the middle class, and who has no expectations ° 
from the aristocracy, or a man of any class who has a keen instinct for 
martyrdom, will belong to the Liberal party, which is a sort of political 
Saint Sebastian, stuck all over with arrows thrown by various factions. 
To aim at the Liberals, and especially at Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Birrell, is the sole mental exercise in which the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine other parties cordially combine ; and, indeed, 
it was evidently with the idea of using them as targets that the nation 


set: them up in its high places. 
The social groups are divided and subdivided not only according 
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to politics, but to religion, pecuniary circumstances, and status, and 
strangers who want to be comfortable should always make themselves 
acquainted with the usages of a group before entering it. Its laws 
regulate for the members many matters which in less highly civilised 
and less well-organised communities are left to private judgment ; 
as, for example, the church they should attend or stay away from ; 
the newspaper they should consult for their morning dose of opinions ; 
the streets where they should reside, and the streets where they should 
shop ; the hours fixed for meals, and the number of courses at dinner ; 
the part of the theatre in which they should take seats, or whether they 
should stand in queue; the mode of shaking hands very high up or 
very low down; and the important question of being conveyed about 
singly in hansom cabs or collectively in the common "bus, or com- 
promising by sharing a four-wheeler with friends. Why Londoners 
should object to State Socialism on the ground that it would destroy 
their individuality must remain an insoluble mystery to a New 
Zealander, who comes from a country where there is certainly more 
State Socialism and probably more individuality than anywhere 
else. 

Another problem is why they persist in calling their social system 
a democracy, and in denying the existence of their rigorous class 
distinctions. Perhaps these devices are merely graceful and tactful 
concessions to the labourers, who in well-bred circles are no longer 
called ‘lower’ or ‘inferior,’ but merely treated on the assumption 
that they are hopelessly inferior. For want of any better terms, I 
may perhaps be permitted to distinguish between the two social 
orders by referring to them as equals (or ‘ Peers’) and unequals or 
as ‘Ups and Downs.’ However, it is quite true that the English 
aristocracy is not a caste system. It aims at being a dominant class 
composed of All the Talents. It not only receives, but seeks out from 
the ranks of the unequals all the men who have the largest amount 
of push and energy. But the man who rises here never raises his,own 
class with him, as the late Mr. Seddon raised his class in New Zealand. 
The one condition on which a successful tradesman or professional 
man is admitted to the society of the equals is that he shall abandon 
all former associations, manners, friendships, and opinions. Even 
relatives, except those who are absolutely indispensable, are gradually 
dropped on the upward ascent. By this process the best blood and 
brains of the unleisured workers are constantly drawn off to renew 
the vitality of the aristocracy of All the Talents, just as the Empire 
replenishes itself from lower races, and London replenishes itself 
from the whole of the Empire. The English instinct for governing 
and managing—that silent, intangible, irresistible power of absorbing 
and suppressing—is concentrated in every part of its system; in 
the dominance of class as much as of race. This year, however, the 
Labour party has slightly roused the sleeping spirit of democracy, and 
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a mild warfare has begun between those who are up and those who are 
down, each side hoping to suppress the other, and each inexpressibly 
shocked at the class bitterness, narrowness, greed, and general lack of 
obliging self-sacrifice in the other. 

English civilisation—the highest produced by the ages—has yet 
found no better method of binding the mass of human beings together 
than by crushing down the many for the benefit of the few. The 
suppression of the weak and the exaltation of the strong remain as 
firm principles in this organised society as they are in animal life, 
only that they are disguised. The city follows the Roman example, 
and, reversing the Roman maxim, spares the proud and wars down 
the feeble. With the weak and the feeble are included all that are too 
fine, too delicate and sensitive, or too scrupulous for conflict. The 
general belief is that the subjects enjoy being ruled as much as the 
masters enjoy ruling, but this doctrine seems to have emanated from 
the masters. Even the family is held together more by authority than 
by love. Two common sayings amongst Englishmen are that ‘ work- 
ing men like a lord,’ and that ‘ women like to be mastered.’ The great 
refinement of modern speech, combined with the admirable talent of 
our race for humbug, prevents the dominance of class or sex from 
being obtrusively disagreeable. The masculine ‘ ascendency’ (as it 
is now called) has recently been revived, in connection with the effort 
to be strong and virile, and, if possible, ‘serenely savage.’ The 
severest comment that can be made on its results comes from the 
Englishmen themselves, for in conversation and in the Press they are 
never weary of attacking the spite, frivolity, vanity, extravagance, 
feebleness, deceitfulness, thievishness, and similar endearing qualities 
of the sex to which their mothers, wives, and daughters belong. 
Since all but a few exceptional Englishwomen completely agree with 
their countrymen’s verdict, it would be presumptuous for a com- 
parative stranger to deny that these may be their characteristics as a 
general rule, though without the authority of the professional thinkers 
I might not have arrived at quite the same conclusions, nor stated 
them quite so baldly. But certainly there is another type of woman 
in whom natural sweetness seems to have found some spiritual help 
from her rather suppressed condition. There is a kind of fine, selfless, 
gentle goodness, unconscious even of its own existence, that is to be 
found amongst Englishwomen, and that in its greatest perfection is 
more characteristic of them than of Americans or Colonials. But to 
make these saints it must take so many sinners. They must always 
be rare exceptions, and as a general rule the ascendency does not 
seem to have worked out very satisfactorily. 

Englishmen are never quite at their ease unless they are suppressing 
some one ; they must have some one to look down upon. Below the 
smooth surface, the trim, correct, amiable manner, the old traditional 
British force exists unchanged. The métier of our race has always 
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been to conquer and to govern. Every national quality fits English- 
men for this career ; their practical ability ; their stoical endurance of 
their own pain and their insensibility to the pain of others; their 
Olympic pose; their unparalleled genius for humbug; their un- 
flinching determination to do right and also at the same time to get 
the better of everyone else ; but above all their enormous powers of 
absorption. The Olympic pose is a much subtler and more impressive 
thing than such a swagger as that of the Heidelberg Korps Student. 
Continentals, and also the unassimilated Colonials and Americans, 
recognise it, and occasionally chafe under it; but, however much 
they may criticise it in its absence, they all bow down before its 
presence. An impassive attitude has been the immemorial attribute 
of all ruling nations, from the days of the Romans to the days of the 
Turks. It suggests rather than claims a superiority to human passison 
and emotions. It does not seem to have been brought to perfection 
in England until after the close of the Napoleonic wars, when London 
became the dominant city of the dominant race of the world. The 
keynote to the character of a twentieth-century Londoner is an 
unbounded Imperial pride. He never forgets himself; never gives 
himself away ; he imputes to himself the loftiest motives and highest 
authority ; when any accident proves him in the wrong, he has an 
amazing talent for saving his face and assuming to himself the merits 
of the very person or measure he has been fighting. Ten years hence, 
when the Women’s Franchise Bill has become law, Mr. Asquith may 
be making a speech dwelling on the zeal his party has shown for 
political justice to women. Devices of this kind have always been 
familiar to pedagogues and masters. A subject should never be 
allowed to find out that his master can make mistakes, or that he can 
laugh or cry or fall ill or get into a temper. This is the real explana- 
tion of the dignified and unemotional dulness of many English house- 
holds. It is not of himself as a mere individual that the Londoner is 
proud ; in regard to his own attainments he is often extraordinarily 
modest. But he has an inordinate pride in his race and in his city, 
and in himself as a citizen. He never admits a doubt that in respect 
of being a Londoner he is immeasurably superior to any and every 
stranger, and on any and every point. Such a doubt no more ovcurs 
to him than it would have occurred to an Imperial Roman or Byzan- 
tine when comparing himself to a Barbarian. This attitude of his is 
useful in helping on the assimilation of fresh elements, for the stranger 
gets tired of paying continual tribute and claims citizenship, which is 
readily granted. 

In the eighteenth century the nation was militant, and the national 
qualities were bluntly and brutally conspicuous. It was then that 
Goldsmith saw ‘the lords of human kind,’ and marked ‘the pride in 
their port, defiance in their eye.’ To-day the ‘lords’ have become 
polite ; to the surprised admiration of the French. The age of blatant 
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Jingoism has gone by. The struggle is over ; the supremacy is won, 
and is worn now with sovereign courtesy. The foreigners are no 
longer saluted with brickbats and abuse, but with the smile of con- 
scious superiority and amiable patronage. But however gently they 
are handled, they soon learn that they are in the grip of a very strong 
nationality. A common motif in Colonial stories, and one that is drawn 
from real life, is the mistaken contempt of the rougher, larger men of 
the backwoods for some exquisitely civilised ‘new-chum’ English 
gentleman, who in the hour of danger proves himself the greatest 
hero of all. And it is true that even in the most savage wilds of the 
Empire there is not more mute heroism shown than the brick walls of 
London witness every day. Courage has, indeed, reached an almost 
non-human Stoicism here, attributable partly to the pride of race, 
but still more to the fierce fight for life and power. London, which 
upon the surface is a comedy, is below the surface a great tragedy. 
The civilisation of feeling has gone only a few inches down, and beneath 
its crust the barbaric instincts of fighting and conquering have free 
play. They have changed their methods, and they have become 
hypocritical, but their object is still the same. There is only one 
religion in London whose worshippers are all devoutly sincere, and 
that is the cult of success. The city is nothing but a social battle- 
field, where every man’s hand is against every other man and against 
every woman ; where there are a few great prizes for the conquerors, 
a footing for those who can hold their own, and for the rest a place 
on the ground, in the dust and mud under the feet of the conquerors. 
The essential spirit of this community is still force and strength. 
The real human fellowship is not yet in sight. In this city—‘ the 
greatest birth of time ’—our race has discovered no other way of 
human beings coming into contact except by secret conflict. The 
young, the sick, the afflicted, and often, too, those who are spiritually 
finer than their fellows, fall and drop out of the ranks without a 
murmur. Even in the higher circles those who have failed know 
that they must pay the penalty of being slighted and shunned by 
former friends. It is for their failure that the prosperous Londoner 
detests the unemployed, and not for the alleged causes of self-indul- 
gence and dislike to work, for these weaknesses are superstitiously 
admired when they appear amongst the leisured class. ‘ All crimes are 
safe, but hated "—failure. All the vast charity of London has not got 
as far as the simple communism of the South Sea Islanders, who share 
their food with every member of the tribe. In London, under the 
feet of the dominant and successful, there is a mass of degraded, 
cramped, stunted humanity, incapable of rising, content with its 
abject condition, denied the birthright of savages, bound in industrial 
slavery, and fixed in an unacknowledged and hypocritical class- 
subjection. The conservative law that suppresses the mass, the 
conservative instinct that keeps them in their place, are nothing but 
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the inherited law and the primal instincts of the brute and the 
barbarian. 

The men and women of the New World, who inherit so large a 
share in this civilisation and who yet are free to start over again, are 
by no means mental and moral infants. They may claim the right 
that English provincials have exercised in the past of observing and 
criticising freely, instead of merely sitting down in barren admiration. 
It is well for an Imperial nation, instead of merely reproducing itself 
in inferior and dwarf copies, to give birth to new nations and to new 
systems of civilisation. The future of the Co!onies can never be in 
the direction of splendid conquest and universal dominion, but it may 
be towards social advance and social independence. 


EpitaH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 





SOME LONDON CHILDREN AT PLAY 


In the month of February of this year an interesting article was con- 
tributed by Mr. Frank R. Benson to this Review, entitled ‘ An Attempt 
to Revive the Dramatic Habit.’ In this article he speaks of a ‘ marked 
increase of activity in the sphere of folk drama,’ more especially 
in country districts, and describes it with equal truth and assurance 
as a promising means ‘ of relieving much of the dulness of our rural 
life.’ And if folk drama, historical pageants, and the presentment 
of Shakespeare’s plays may serve to relieve the monotony of existence 
and to stimulate the imaginations of country people, surely not 
less useful as an educating force may be the exercise of the dramatic 
habit for those whose lives are passed in the turmoil of a large city 
such as London. I do not in this connection refer to the West End 
nor to the West End theatres, but rather to those poor and densely 
populated quarters where the desirability of being able to escape occa- 
sionally, if only in fancy, from the squalid surroundings and the daily 
struggle for bread, is yet more urgent in the interests of the national 
character. Such a thought was in my mind, when an invitation 
reached me last January to be one of a few privileged spectators from 
the West at the performance of an East-end pantomime which was 
to be entirely the product of local talent and to be acted in a parish 
schoolroom by the children of the neighbourhood. This was certainly 
to be no ‘ folk-drama,’ properly so-called, still less an historical pageant. 
Even child-life in the East of London is too strenuous, too concerned 
with the present, to be keenly appreciative of any appeal from the 
remote past. Yet none the less it has seemed to me that in this local 
play full of local interests there might surely be found yet another 
instance of that revival of the dramatic habit which Mr. Benson so 
warmly advocates. The pantomime of Ali Baba and the Forty T'hieves 
was, as we have said, to be a home grown product, woven out of material 
real and fantastic, topical and historical, in so far as the past five or 
six years may be said to represent history, by the fertile brain of 
the vicar of the parish, and to be acted under his tuition by some of 
the better looking and more gifted members of his little flock. And 
who better, on the face of it, should understand the minds of his 
people, young and old, how to appeal to their imagination, quicken 
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their patriotic interest in passing events, and vitalise their sense of 
humour, than this very real pastor whose active brain and heart and 
hands are alike given in hourly and untiring service to his immense 
family ? This vicar’s parish may be covered by a walk of five minutes 
in one direction and of four minutes in another, but for all that it 
contains at least ten thousand people, with nearly all of whom he and 
his band of fellow workers have a personal acquaintance. Who then 
should know better the local jokes, or be able to turn to more pictur- 
esque account the peculiarities of local character and local colour ? 


In the West End we have piled up our fires, shivered in our furs, 
and wondered what folly could induce us to venture abroad while 
London is held in the grip of the blackest frost of a remarkably black 
winter. Here in the East, in the drab narrow streets south of the 
Commercial Road, significant signs of the severity of the weather 
are to be found in tightly closed doors and windows, and a complete 
absence of ragged babies playing in the gutter. Where fires are of 
necessity scarce, some semblance of warmth or at least stuffiness 
must be procured by the sealing up of all possible apertures against 
the biting wind. 

But in the low-ceilinged blue-washed schoolroom, all is warmth 
and geniality. The atmosphere, already redolent of oranges and 
peppermint, would no doubt be described by the audience as ‘ com- 
fortingy ! Rows and rows of school-children from the surrounding 
parishes have been safely shepherded to their places amongst the 
natives, for this temporary theatre is ready every Saturday evening 
through the month of January to open its hospitable doors to less 
fortunate neighbours. Many little Jewish faces are noticeable, for 
here we are in near proximity with a Jewish quarter only less dense 
than thai of the Ghetto itself. Room has also to be made for a number 
of proud parents, relations and friends of the little performers, but 
of the alien element from the West of London we find ourselves the 
only representatives. 

Two benches right in front, immediately before the footlights, are 
crowded with very small boys, choir boys apparently, amongst whom 
has somehow succeeded in inserting herself an equally small and 
extremely self-contained girl. She exchanges no remarks with her 
chosen companions, but sits bolt upright, pressed like a sardine between 
two of them, in a very clean pinafore, whilst a bush of well-frizzed 
hair surrounds a sharp little face and a pair of dark eager eyes, which 
never for a moment remove themselves from the life-like representa- 
tion of the Tower Bridge which forms the drop scene. Afterwards 
we are told that she is of German extraction, which may account for 
her forward position and for her ill-disguised contempt for the elbows 
of the British boy, but there is no Teutonic stolidity in the interest 
with which later she follows every movement on the stage, and her 
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obvious appreciation of the most subtle joke which British wit can 
produce. Amongst her immediate neighbours, the enthusiasm of 
expectation can scarcely be repressed. A chorus of stout little boots 
makes itself heard upon the floor, but is instantly checked by a stern 
admonition from behind the curtain. The author, who is also stage 
manager, never for a moment ceases to make his presence felt, even 
when it cannot be seen, by every child of his flock. And these small 
boys are on the whole a well-drilled company, and for the time being are 
so much upon their best behaviour, that presently when they have to 
make room for a two year old baby, again of the wrong sex, and on the 
very front bench, there is no audible murmur of dissent. She is 
certainly a well-conducted baby, for never, throughout the three and 
a half hours during which the performance lasts, does she attract 
to herself the adverse criticism either of her neighbours on the benches 
or of any other member of the audience. Neither the antics of Ali 
Baba’s faithful ‘moke,’ surely the most entertaining donkey that 
ever capered on the boards of pantomime stage, nor yet the cruel 
fate of the forty little thieves, all personal friends probably, in their 
realistic cardboard jars, nor yet the fearsome sight of the scattered 
portions of poor Cassim’s body have power to arouse any obvious 
emotion in her infant breast. There she sits, this silent solitary baby, 
an epitome in her own small person of the uncomplaining patience 
of the poor. 

But meantime, faithful to the minute, the Tower Bridge has 
disappeared into the ceiling. Through a realistic atmosphere of 
London fog, how contrived it is beyond the capacity of the mere 
amateur onlooker to conceive, but very cleverly contrived it is, steps 
a little band of dainty white fairies in attendance on their queen. 
Their speech alone would betray the locality. Fairyland, it seems 
in these encroaching days, has spread the boundaries of her Empire 
to the very outskirts of Whitechapel. There is something startling 
to the old-fashioned mind in the suggestion of fairies being lost in a 
fog, as these most evidently are, groping their way to their homes, 
like any other cockney householder, blind and choking, along his 
neighbour’s railings. But, after all, it is a levelling age we live in, 
and if, in spite of a Radical Government, fairies yet have the spirit 
to be Empire-makers, they must expect to meet with difficult and 
discouraging experiences. 

The fog and the fairies vanish together, and we have instead, 
against a vivid Oriental background, Ali Baba himself diligently 
hewing a very solid tree, and making conversation the while for his 
intelligent and sympathetic donkey. The next scene, in the hero’s 
backyard, where the weekly washing is in process, is one sufficiently 
familiar to meet with patronising appreciation, but for scenic effect 
it is reserved for ‘ Watni-Strasse ’ to win the laurels of the evening. 
Here is a gay and busy presentment of Eastern commercial life 
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with just those touches of the familiar and the intimate which to the 
majority of human beings will enhance the value of any spectacle. 
Every Saturday evening, and Sunday morning too, for that matter, 
a scene such as this is in progress but a few yards from the school- 
room where we sit. There is the identical enamelled crockery piled 
up on a stall, in use in almost every decent home in the parish, and 
bales of gorgeous dress materials which might, and probably have, 
been borrowed from Petticoat Lane or its vicinity. Here, surely, 
is the famous quack medicine seller, the target for the wit of the 
whole youth of the neighbourhood, who is received with vociferous 
and friendly applause. It is a great opportunity, and one which is 
cleverly utilised, for the introduction of local characters, and the 
impersonation of these is at least as great a joy to the young actors 
as is the recognition of them to the audience. And added to these 
friendly landmarks, both in the background and in the costumes 
and decoration is a brilliant scheme of Oriental colour, so cleverly 
planned and adjusted as to betray the work of one with an instinctive 
if not a trained eye for artistic effect. The children are naturally 
enchanted to see ladies resplendent in pink and green gauze trousers, 
busy with their week’s marketing, whilst the many-coloured coats of 
the truculent little thieves, and the gay rags fluttering upon the 
clothes-lines, lend an immense if unconscious zest to their enjoy- 
nient. Professional costumes and professional scene-painting may do 
much, but the master mind which has arranged them to such good 
purpose has done a great deal more. Drury Lane with all its magnifi- 
cence, all its machinery of perfect organisation and detail, need, 
scarcely put this amateur East-end pantomime to the blush. The 
actors and actresses are all young, a few mere babies, but they have 
been remarkably well drilled, and the obvious enjoyment with 
which they enact their réles is not the least pleasurable element 
in the performance. Desperate deeds of valour and crimes of untold 
ingenuity succeed one another with startling rapidity. There are no 
pauses, no breaks, no hesitations. A long-legged boy plays the part 
of Ali Baba with unfailing spirit and precision, his youthful and 
ingenuous countenance curiously disguised by a flowing beard and a 
pair of bushy eyebrows. There is no nervousness, for he is sure of 
his welcome, and indeed his friends applaud his lightest utterance 
to the echo. The dialogue is throughout maintained at a high level 
of intelligence and humour. It is strewn with allusions to current 
politics, to European complications, to all the vexed questions in 
the daily newspapers which go to make or mar the integrity of the 
British Empire, and to domestic matters more especially associated 
with the vicinity of the Commercial Road. All these are handled 
with a lightness and at the same time a directness of touch which does 
not fail to make itself understood and appreciated by the company. 
Some of these allusions certainly fall a little quaintly from the childish 
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lips of the younger performers, but none the less heartfelt are the 
grievances of the ratepayers as set forth by Anna Maria Mustaphina, 
echoed by a group of pretty little girls over their wash-tubs, who, 
however, being merely wage earners, cannot be expected to feel the 
matter so acutely as their ill-used mistress. Reference to the en- 
croaching aliens in the vicinity is of course received with enthusiasm, 
and apparently with tolerant good nature by any Jews who may be 
present, whilst the joyful exclamation of Ali Baba, ‘ We are rich— 
we have jumped into the Upper Ten!’ meets with universal 
acclamation. When politics at home and abroad, the deeds and 
misdeeds of the Government and of the County Council as then con- 
stituted have been fairly dealt with, it would appear as if the author 
had reserved one joke for his own consumption and for that of a very 
few indeed of his audience. Surely Bernard Shaw has not yet arrived 
to play havoc with the childish humour of the East-end, yet who 
else can this self-assured and blackened creature be who crawls out, 
heels foremost from under a gorgeous cardboard automobile but 
‘*Enery Straker’? The impersonation is as inimitable as it is of 
course unconscious on the part of the actor, and we have no grounds 
for supposing it to be intentional. Chauffeurs are as thick as black- 
berries, and they are often both grimy and self-important ; in any 
case so versatile an author must be allowed to keep his own secrets. 
Neither is the poetry of imagination, that most important asset 
of child life, neglected. When the curtain falls upon the final triumph of 
the Eastern wood-chopper and his family, there appears a group of little 
gitls who, were we really enjoying the sunny skies that smiled on Ali 
Baba, instead of the bleakest of January weather, might well be a 
nosegay of flowers blown in from the nearest market. These little girls 
represent the four Seasons in succession, the change of dress being 
accomplished at intervals by a rapid peeling off of their upper garments, 
a swift and ingenious invention which does the utmost credit to its 
author. Very pretty and dainty they look, as they sing the Lesson 
of the Flowers, a lesson of patience much needed by us all, whilst 
spring is yet so far beyond the widest range of our fancy. Two 
little mites amongst them strive laboriously to keep in step with the 
older ones in the simple effective measure which they have been 
taught. The refinement and grace of a few of these children are 
noteworthy and scarcely seem indigenous to this rather squalid region 
off the Commercial Road. The reason may be ascribed in part to 
a mixture of race, for many of the children’s fathers are what is known 
as ‘C.’ men—that is, they do occasional work at the docks, and have 
probably had, or perhaps their fathers or mothers before them have 
had, opportunity of intermarrying with foreigners. The Jewish type 
only occasionally shows itself strongly, but several of the little boys 
might have been picked at random out of the streets of an Italian 
city, and one or two of the girls give promise of something more than 
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childish prettiness. The quickness and ability of some of them 
may be due to the same cause of mixed parentage. In sentiment 
the children are aggressively British, and still more aggressively 
Gentile, the racial feeling being almost as acute amongst them as 
amongst their elders. ‘ You old Jew,’ is the worst and most deadly 
insult that one small boy can hurl at another, to be answered by 
words of foulest opprobrium—an insult, indeed, which before now has 
unhappily in a neighbouring district been attended by serious and 
even fatal consequences. 

In the Harlequinade, the fun waxes fast and furious. Harlequin, 
Clown, Pantaloon, Columbine, and the long-suffering foolish police- 
men—they are all there, and never have these valued friends of our 
childhood conducted themselves more faithfully in character. Now 
the jokes which cause such hilarity to actors and audience alike are 
entirely local, and so much the more appreciated. I suggested after- 
wards that much of the racy dialogue at this point was ‘gag,’ but 
was hastily assured that such license in such a neighbourhood would 
have been impossible. In the varied company of which we form a 
part, the susceptibilities of its different members require much more 
careful handling than can safely be left to the excited promptings 
of the youthful wit upon the stage. Every word of this foolery, 
excellent of its kind, has had to be carefully composed by the Vicar, to 
whom it can have been not the least onerous part of his authorship. 
By this time the babies have for the most part been very wisely 
removed. Only the stolid infant on the front bench remains faithful 
to her post. The little German girl, her frizzed hair hanging limply 
in the heat of the atmosphere, but her bright eyes still fixed unwaver- 
ingly upon the stage, has managed to insinuate herself along her bench 
until a thin, but none the less protecting, little arm can be placed 
around the indifferent morsel of humanity in front of her. As for 
the boys, weak and helpless with laughter as small boys so easily 
become, they can only prop themselves against one another as: a 
means of retaining the perpendicular, and have scarcely strength to 
do themselves justice in the shower of sweets which is presently 
hurled amongst them from behind the footlights. The final appeal 
from one of the little actors, that the audience should contribute 
towards sending this dramatic company to the ‘real pantomime’ 
is generously responded to, though some of us find it difficult to 
believe that the young people will enjoy the splendours of Drury 
Lane half so much as they have done their own performance, 
and I have heard since that it was voted distinctly disappoint- 
ing. I have as yet made no mention of the music, which is, how- 
ever, an important part of the entertainment. The charming songs 
and dances are all the arrangement or the composition of local 
talent, and the orchestra is represented by a boy at the piano, who 
plays throughout the whole performance, almost entirely from 
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memory.{, And now the Tower Bridge has once more fallen, and 
the green light which has. done such effective service is extinguished. 
The.author and stage manager is much too busy attending to his 
children_behind the scenes to appear in response to repeated calls 
from the audience, _80 a little speech is made about him which we 
hope he can hear. Anxious curates from the neighbouring parishes 
are trying to collect their scattered and entangled flocks, and there 
is a general pushing back of benches, a noisy interchange of comments, 
a shufiling of many feet, and a straightening and stretching of cramped 
little limbs. 
" And we are left to reflect that if such a play as we have seen did 
not offer the strictly academic element of education to which Mr. 
Benson refers, yet this parochial revival of the dramatic habit should 
teach many things essential to the proper education of a patriotic 
London citizen, combined with the purest childish nonsense and 
enjoyment. And surely the education of a London citizen and the 
healthy entertainment of children are two things which can least 
afford to be neglected in any part of this vast beehive of humanity. 

_ When at last we emerge from the heated atmosphere of the school- 
room, by this time almost solid, into the keen night air without, it 
would seem almost as if we had stepped merely from one stage scene 
into another ; from a little Gentile world of fair-haired children players 
into the strenuous current of Jewish life and business set upon a very 
similar if less vivid background. The Saturday night market has 
been in full swing since sunset, and to a less active extent since the 
early morning, for this is by no means an entirely Jewish neighbour- 
hood. Here we have the original ‘ Watni-Strasse,’ wanting certainly 
in Oriental colour, but otherwise scarcely less picturesque than the 
pantomime counterfeit. The long street is crowded with gaily 
furnished stalls, and brilliant with the flare of naphtha torches, whilst 
a cheerful warmth and brightness emanate from the open shops on 
to the pavement. Dark-eyed, coarse-featured, handsome women 
emerge like spiders from the doorways to lure the unwary stranger 
with soft speech and generous promises into a path of reckless extrava- 
gance. A curly-haired young woman in charge of a barrow entreats 
us to buy a curious looking substance called ‘Cre-mos,’ which she 
assures us is ‘equal to the freshest butter and only eightpence a 
pound ’—but we fly from temptation as also from the offer of ‘ hake’ 
at twopence a pound, and Dutch herrings at a penny each. The 
roadway is blocked with suites of bedroom furniture, and second- 
hand clothing and cheap ladies’ boots are in this vicinity staple 
commodities. There is indeed little with which the Jewish or Gentile 
housewife may not provide herself and her family in the way of clothes, 
food, or furniture, and if she be sufficiently prosperous she may procure 
a fur stole (almost to be regarded as a necessity in this inclement 
season) of the latest fashion from a perambulating dealer whose own 
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shoulders constitute his shop window. For her humbler sister there 
is a stall devoted to gaily coloured cotton handkerchiefs, the sight 
of which, until recalled by the piercing North wind, transports us in 
imagination to the market-place under the arcades at Lugano. And 
here is surely the very medicine-man Abdulla, whom we have so lately 
seen sewing together the fragments of the wicked Cassim! But a 
nearer scrutiny of this aged Hebrew vendor of quack remedies shows 
us that he bears in reality little resemblance to the smooth-faced boy 
in the grey wig who played his part so light-heartedly in the panto- 
mime. This, indeed, is the genuine article, with centuries of perse- 
cution and enforced wandering cut in the deep tragic lines of his face, 
his red hair branding him irretrievably as a Judas. Though why 
red hair has from all time been apportioned to Iscariot, it is not easy 
to say. Further on, and he holds the attention of by far the largest 
gathering in the street, is the Man of Magic, a weedy, sharp-faced 
cockney for whom there is no occasion to hold the Chosen Race respon- 
sible. He is explaining the easy trick whereby in his estimation the 
Zancigs, then the wonder of the hour, have captured London society. 
It is all very simple apparently, and this little group of East-enders 
is wondering contemptuously why the West is so extremely credulous. 
The only inanimate creature in the street appears to be an elderly 
goat, who, day and night, occupies the same spot upon the pavement. 
Quite indifferent he remains to the alternating bustle and compara- 
tive silence around him; to the kick or caress which he receives 
impartially from old and valued friend or foe; and even to the incon- 
venient progress of the unwary stranger, who in the darkness can 
hardly fail to measure his length across so solid an obstacle. News- 
paper posters alternate with yellow Yiddish notice boards proclaiming 
the news of the day, and above and through all is the pervading 
aroma of fried fish, a favourite dish of the Jew and Gentile poor alike. 
Little children not yet in bed hang enviously round the stall which 
displays its penny toys in such tempting variety. The casual 
wanderer who is fortunate enough to have his first introduction to 
the East-end on a Saturday night ; who leaves the broad, well-lighted, 
cheerful thoroughfare of the Commercial Road and finds his way down 
this street of market to the south, may well escape the impression of 
colourless sadness, of the sometimes dull, sometimes fierce struggle 
for existence, which too often comes later to be associated in his mind 
with East London. Here, not only in appearance, but in reality, is 
life and bustle and even gaiety; Jew and Gentile rub shoulders over 
their bargaining with cheerful if only skin-deep amity. Here and 
there are pointed out to us one or two of the older boy actors, leaning 
against the church railings which on one side form the boundary of 
the market, receiving congratulations and exchanging jokes with 
their chosen companions. Good humour and friendliness seem to 
be in the air, and who can say how far the devoted and intelligent 
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work which aims, as has been amply testified to in the school- 
room to-night, at inculcating a spirit of healthy enjoyment amongst 
the people, has not also unconsciously contributed to the cheerful 
atmosphere of this Jew and Gentile gathering? And in the midst of 
the motley scene of merchandise stands the Church, the outward 
and visible sign of the selfless toil which, against overwhelming odds, 
is silently struggling each day and hour to ameliorate the lives of her 
children. This is not one of those architecturally and historically 
interesting churches of which there are so many in London, and which 
are perhaps better known to American sight-seers than to the majority 
of Londoners themselves. But this modern building with its fine 
proportions is sufficiently imposing to-night, as it stands a little apart 
under the cold clear moonlight, its doors always open to the people, 
as indeed are the ears and the hearts of the clergy. On Sunday 
morning the market, or so much of it as is Jewish, will still be flowing 
in full tide against the railings, disturbing, one would imagine, the 
devotions of those within ; but this is a Church which has presumably 
taught herself and her congregation the inner meaning of ‘ when two 
or three are gathered together,’ and external happenings are not 
allowed to disturb her serenity. 

There is another aspect of what may be regarded as the dramatic 
habit amongst children, with which some few of us may find our- 
selves less completely in sympathy; though there is admittedly 
much to be said for it. A few days after the pantomime, I am taken 
through one or two of the Council Schools in the same neighbourhood, 
where, it is worth mentioning, 96 per cent. of the children are Jews. 
In one of these schools I am allowed to watch the organised games 
in the babies’ class. It is a pretty sight enough, this little ragged 
regiment of children, none of whom can be over four years old, 
beautifully drilled to play at ‘ Shoeing the Pony,’ the ‘ Cock-Sparrow,’ 
and, most realistic of all, ‘ The Game of the London Pigeons.’ Here 
thin little arms are held up and ‘ In and out of the Windows’ is sung 
in tired shrill little voices, whilst the chosen ‘ pigeons ’ lumber rather 
heavily in and out gathering scraps of paper, intended to be corn, off 
the floor. But these babies are sleepy already when they are made 
to show off to the visitors. The recreation or rest hour is at hand, 
when they will certainly play at nothing which is organised, and 
they have their own balls and their dolls to fall back upon. There 
are some of us who, with blessed recollections of our own untrammelled 
youth, of secret kingdoms where no grown-up person had the right 
of admittance, of daring adventures and hairbreadth escapes in a 
more material world, confided to no grown-up ears, may give humble 
and hearty thanks for having lived in a Golden Age, and who will 
never be brought to believe that it should be necessary to teach 
children to play. In our own class we may have the temerity to 
deplore the carefully organised recreations of our-young people, which 
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so often send them home from school incapable when they are 
older, of initiating occupation for themselves, and which, though no 
doubt it may have the effect of eliminating ‘loafers,’ bids fair to 
threaten the individuality and imagination of the race. But, for 
the children of the poor, we have probably told ourselves that this 
organised play, of which America has set the fashion, may prove a 
useful foundation-stone of discipline, and at least serve to keep the 
poor mites out of their mothers’ way. ‘ Discipline,’ says my guide, 
when I venture to voice my reflections, and he has worked amongst 
the children of the poor for twenty-five years—‘ not a bit of it— 
the babies are just as naughty when they come out of school, and 
taking them away so young from their mothers undermines all the 
sentiment of home.’ They are, according to him, organised at this 
tender age out of all future self-dependence and responsibility, and 
the money of ratepayers might be better employed than in paying 
highly trained women to superintend the gambols of these weary 
little ones who could just as well be asleep or occupying a post of 
vantage upon their mothers’ doorsteps. Miss Loane, in her illuminat- 
ing books recently published, The Queen’s Poor and The Next Street 
but One, out of the abundance of her personal experience, speaks 
with equal decision of the insidious measures taken by well-meaning 
philanthropists to diminish the maternal] responsibilities. Fortunately, 
according to her observations, the relations between mothers and 
children amongst the poor are usually of so happy and natural a 
character, that the day nurseries and infant classes of the Provided 
Schools may probably do less rather than more harm than the kinder- 
gartens of the West-end. Before I leave I am privileged to watch 
the fire drill, and to see 500 children troop out with such rapidity 
and order after the (to them) unexpected sound of the warning whistle, 
that in little over five minutes the building is empty. In every 
schoolroom hangs the Union Jack, and edifying as it is to note such 
an encouragement to patriotism, I am told by an assistant master that 
only alittle French boy, a new comer, has ever been known to salute it. 

But after all, it is by watching the children at play, real play, 
not the regulated games of the schoolroom, that we may gain the 
nearest glimpse into their lives. And in this neighbourhood there 
is no better place for these observations than the railed space which 
surrounds the Church and the Vicarage garden adjoining. Here 
they swarm in and out quite freely all through the week, playing 
their most cherished games in the shelter of the Vicar’s porch. where, 
significant sign, the electric bell push is placed high out of the reach 
of childish arms. But it is on Saturday mornings, when boys and 
girls have poured out of their respective Bible classes, that they may 
be seen to the best advantage. The immediate vicinity of the Church 
seems to be especially dedicated to the girls, and the sexes do not 
play much together, though a patronising interest may be taken by 
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a boy in the movements of the feminine circle. I have rather rashly: 
arrived amongst the little girls provided with a mechanical toy, bought 
off a stall in the market, and the toy, an old woman wheeling her 
goose to market in a barrow, has already been wound up and made 
to perform to their unbounded delight, and almost to the limit of 
itscapacity. Nowit is obviously time to bestow it upon one of the two 
eager wistful young creatures who have most pertinaciously watched 
the performance. But which of them is to have it, since they are not 
sisters and it cannot beshared! Surely Solomon himself was not placed 
in a more embarrassing position with one baby and two mothers than 


I with this little tin toy. However, a small boy who has been watching 
our movements from a discreet distance now comes to my rescue. 
‘Why, Miss, make ’em race for it,’ is his unhesitating suggestion, 
and forthwith he proceeds in masterly fashion to clear a course amongst 
infants and skipping-ropes from the rai'ings to the Church. The 
advice seems good, but the little combatants are ill matched, for, 
whereas one has a sturdy, well-knit figure, suitably clothed in a serge 
coat and skirt, the other is a poor pensive little thing with large 
pathetic blue eyes which seemed to swallow up the small white face, 
and a skinny little body rather feebly supported by a pair of the 
thinnest and most rickety legs imaginable. A ragged velvet bonnet 
hangs from her neck, and her clothes, if such they can be called, have 
that melancholy appearance of shoddy smartness which betokens a 
bad home. ‘That child has no mother,’ I say to myself, but 
afterwards I hear that it is one of those sad, but happily not such very 
common cases, where she would have been better without one. How- 
ever, though easily beaten she does not run badly, and well deserves 
the consolation prize which has to be forthcoming, for like many 
another frail tenement, her ill-nourished body holds an unquench- 
able spirit. Most of the little girls are skipping on this cold morning 
to keep themselves warm. The skipping-rope is an important and 
very happy factor in the child life of poorer London. Progress along 
a side street will be perpetually interrupted by a group of children, 
sometimes mere babies, skipping alternately or together over a rope 
stretched across the pavement, held at each end by two of the party 
and swung, sometimes with increasing and alarming swiftness, to the 
accompaniment of a song the words of which are quite unintelligible 
to the stranger. Round a blazing fire in the schoolroom are some 
more little girls, scorching their faces and toasting their toes, reading 
story books and exchanging mysterious confidences after the manner 
of their sex, only to feel the cold more acutely when they have to face 
it again—some of them in very inadequate clothing. Outside in the 
Vicarage garden, which has long been reduced to its pristine bareness 
of vegetation, the boys are playing with a dilapidated object which 
politeness compels us to acknowledge as a football. At any rate, 
they are warm and, judging by the noise, completely happy. Looking 
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at the pinched blue faces of these girls, I am indiscreet enough to 
wonder audibly why they do not go and join in the game. The 
suggestion is received with cold and silent disapproval ; in this grade 
of society girls do not play boys’ games—the difference is far more 
clearly defined than in ours. One child, more forthcoming than the 
others, cautiously volunteers the information that sometimes in the 
summer she ‘ goes up’ and scores for the boys at cricket—but play 
herself—never! She is a pretty, graceful little girl with delicate 
features and soft brown eyes, whom I am reminded that I have seen 
before in the character of the Fairy Queen. Her face beams at 
the recollection, and she confides to me that now the happy Saturday 
evenings of rehearsal are over, which extend from October until 
Christmas, life is something of a blank. These rehearsals are at 
least as great a pleasure to the children as the actual performances, 
bringing them as they do into close touch with their much loved 
Vicar and with the refining and civilising influences of life to which 
few girls in any class are indifferent. Two others of the group I 
recognise as Ali Baba’s washerwomen. They have just lost their 
mother, poor little things, but none the less their hair is tightly plaited 
in preparation for Sunday, and, judging by the rather patchwork 
nature of their garments, the family exchequer does not permit of 
mourning, and has the good sense to acknowledge it. 

To the casual observer there is one very marked difference 
between the Gentile children and the Jewish in the East-end. If 
you stand on the pavement in a street off the Commercial Road 
and watch with too obvious an interest the children dancing to the 
strains of a street organ, the dancing will very soon cease. On the 
other hand, if you are lucky enough to find such a scene in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petticoat Lane, your appreciation of it will but add fresh 
zest to the spirit of the dancers, and the fortunate owner of the organ 
may reasonably expect to reap a rich harvest from your enjoyment. 
Few of the children of the Gentile poor have as yet learnt the accom- 
plishment of ‘ showing off,’ they are too shy as a rule, and precocity 
is sternly discouraged by the parents. The Jewish children are also 
a great deal quicker to learn and to grasp a new idea. Their attention 
must be caught on the wing, as it were, for it is apt to be of a vagrant 
quality, but if once caught and their interest aroused in any subject, 
they will master it with astonishing rapidity. It is perhaps for this 
reason that little performers in the ‘real pantomime’ at Drury 
Lane are so largely recruited from the Jewish community. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the dramatic habit does 
not to any great extent prevail amongst the Jews in their own quarter. 
Still mourning the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem, it appears 
that there has been a tendency amongst the more orthodox Jews to 
regard play-acting as a forbidden pleasure. Be this asit may, it is only 
very recently that the Jewish children have been encouraged by their 
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teachers to give little entertainments among themselves, and these 
only to a very mild extent. Such a dissipation as an amateur panto- 
mime is certainly unknown. For their elders a music-hall in the Mile 
End Road, ‘ to be hired for weddings on Sundays ! ’ has so far sufficed 
for their dramatic entertainments, and here the plays of Shakespeare, 
and more often of Zangwill or of less well-established luminaries, are 
performed nightly in Yiddish. 

Even in the course of a walk through the Ghetto, that strange 
foreign country within five minutes of Liverpool Street Station, 
some impression of the lives of the Jewish children may be obtained. 
The street is their natural playground. Neither cold nor heat can 
keep any but the merest babies indoors, for in this most congested 
district it is rather the rule than the exception for only one room to be 
at the disposal of an entire family. On a Friday afternoon the scene 
is a comparatively quiet one. The famous market in Middlesex 
Street, better known as Petticoat Lane, on any other day in the 
week the most picturesque and busy thoroughfare in the whole of 
London, is rapidly shutting up and, in the case of the barrows, being 
wheeled away in preparation for the Sabbath. A few old men with 
hooked noses and long beards are still sitting on the edge of the pave- 
ment before their baskets of oranges, offering in a melancholy mono- 
tone ‘four a penny’ and these are possibly the only English words 
they know. For here, in the midst of our own city, the English 
language is seldom heard intelligibly except from the children who 
learn it in their schools. Of these we very soon have a following. 
As we cautiously thread our way amongst the diminishing stalls 
and barrows, careful not to run up against portions of a sheep’s 
anatomy upon the one hand, or some particularly evil looking fish 
upon the other; walking delicately that we may not rub shoulders 
with a pile of secondhand clothing, and turning a deaf ear to the voice 
of the charmer in the doorway, who, a faded Oriental shawl about 
her head, is anxious to part with her last dish of pickled cucumber, 
the children patter after us, an ever increasing and always friendly 
little crowd. They do not in the least understand our expressions 
of regret as we pass some young girls laden with ready-made clothing, 
probably some order on its way to a large West-end establishment, 
for sweating is an evil which in these streets assumes reality. Neither 
do they quite enter into our amused admiration of the smoked salmon 
which, slit and lying wide outspread in all their scarlet glory on a 
barrow, give a welcome touch of brilliant colour to the, at this hour, 
dreary street. Nevertheless, they are very kind to us, these children, 
‘and anxious to do the honours of their country to the invading 
Christians. Several of them have been sent out to buy bread, sold 
in fascinating rings like bracelets, or groceries or fish for the Sabbath 
meal which their mothers are preparing at home. And the mothers 
must have wondered why, on this occasion the little messengers tarried 
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so long in coming, for how could they know that Annie or Yenci or 
Etti feel compelled to follow in the wake of a party of Gentile visitors ? 
Rather a sorry little escort it is, with their small bodies and pinched, 
unnaturally sharp faces. One little head covered with hair of Titian’s 
red gold makes a spot of beauty in the otherwise squalid group, and 
here and there glossy black ringlets surround a small and dirty face 
redeemed by a pair of magnificent dark eyes. But such features 
are the exception rather than the rule, and the majority of the children 
are as drab and as unremarkable as their surroundings. Of shyness 
and self-consciousness, however, there is none, and they receive our 
laboured efforts at conversation quite politely, though our questions 
elicit no more interesting information than that Annie Solomons, a 
remarkably clean, well-dressed child, is buying cheese, and that 
Moses Polivinksy is taking old newspapers to an office, and that they 
all attend the Jewish Free Schools. This fact, in the case of the 
boys, is patent from the serviceable mouse-coloured corduroys which 
the schools provide for their clothing. Some County Council posters 
which we pass bearing the legends ‘ Vote for Jones’ and ‘ Vote for 
Smith’ respectively, and looking curiously ill at ease amongst the 
Yiddish notices, are the cause of a heated controversy between two 
of our boy ‘ followers,’ who are ready upon the smallest encourage- 
ment to break one another’s heads over the difference of opinion 
existing between their parents as to the individual merits of the 
candidates. Fortunately at this juncture a diversion is created, for 
we have halted outside a book shop, attracted to its window by a 
rampant lion of Judah, which ve afterwards discover is destined to 
adorn some highly decorated cover of the Torah. The master of 
the shop is a sad-faced typical Jew of a superior class, and he bears 
an invasion of two or three of the little girls of our following with 
meekness and resignation. One of these, indeed, appears to regard a 
dark corner under his counter as the natural repository of her skipping- 
rope and other treasures. Her tow-like hair is tied up with white 
tape, while the other children flaunt coloured, if dirty, ribbons, but 
notwithstanding this disability, she is evidently a young person 
possessed of Napoleonic powers of organisation. At this point she 
apparently decides that some active effort should be made by ‘the 
escort towards our entertainment. Diving under the friendly counter 
she produces her rope and starts a skipping match amongst the younger 
members of the party. They are remarkably graceful and pretty 
performers, who thoroughly enjoy showing off their accomplishments ; 
notable amongst them being a little delicate-featured, brown-haired 
Polish girl of four, who, while she skips, fondly clasps her red woollen . 
tam-o’-shanter in place of a doll. A baby of two, tightiy swathed 
in a pink shawl is also commanded to do her part, and considering her 
tender and unwieldy age, the performance is not discreditable. 
Napoleon meantime acts as mistress of the ceremonies, and when 
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the boys become aggressive hurls defiance at them from within the 
shelter of the shop. This being ineffectual, she presently executes a 
masterly sortie to avenge some too gross insult with all the force of a 
sadly thin leg, a clumsy boot many sizes too large, and a fiercely 
clenched and microscopic fist. Every now and then a good-natured 
elder, whose language to us is incomprehensible, but who seems to 
think that the attentions of the young people are becoming oppressive, 
will swoop down into the little crowd and disperse it with a well-aimed 
shake or a cuff; only momentarily, however, for like mushrooms in 
the night the children spring up again, supervising and intercepting 
our every step. 

But the Sabbath is really at hand now, and a wholesome fear of 
the wrath of mothers draws our escort gradually away. They go 
reluctantly with many parting observations and promises that we 
shall meet again, which we did, but that is another story. ‘ Napoleon’ 
is the last to leave us. She has neither fish nor cheese, nor, it seems, 
any other responsibilities in life but those which are self appointed. 
She explains with some importance that the following day she is 
going to Paris. Her father has found work there, and the family is 
to join him. And this child, who cannot be more than ten years old, 
and has only mastered just sufficient English to make herself intelligible 
(what her mother’s tongue may be it is impossible to discover), is 
quite undisturbed at the thought of changing her home, and only 
mildly elated at the prospect of fresh worlds to conquer. The 
preternatural sharpness of the little face leaves me wondering whether 
the Angel who, according to an old Jewish tradition, struck her lips 
at her birth, to banish from the baby soul those visions of Heaven and 
Hell with which it had been entertained previous to its incarnation, 
had done his work quite thoroughly! At all events she is a cheerful 
little person, and will be quite competent to deal with any difficulties 
which may lie before her in a harassed and uncertain existence. The 
Jewish children are infinitely amusing in their complete absence of 
shyness, in their quickness of comprehension and their vivid imagina- 
tions. Yet in spite of the acknowledged goodness of Jewish mothers 
a sense of homelessness clings about these young people which is inevit- 
ably depressing. The strenuous toil of philanthropists and workers, 
Jew and Christian alike, to ameliorate the conditions of this alien and 
shifting population, may well find the best results of its labours 
amongst the children, but there must be times of discouragement, 
when even these appear unsatisfactorily small. The more honour 
to those who refuse to be discouraged ! 

It is certainly with a sense of relief that, as the evening closes in, 
we find ourselves again in that market street off the Commercial 
Road, where, however, on Friday night no market worth mentioning 
is to be seen. A few children are still playing in the dusk round the 
Church. The Vicarage door stands hospitably open. In the hall can 
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be seen a white-faced young woman with a small and wailing baby, 
who is waiting for words of encouragement and counsel. On the 
doorstep is huddled a little row of children of both sexes, and tightly 
pressed between them is an extremely fat brown and white spaniel 
of antiquated appearance. ‘’E be doin’ time, Miss,’ joyfully explains 
a small boy who has his skinny arm clasped round the patient animal’s 
neck, to its evident inconvenience—and the little girls giggle 
appreciatively. The statement proves to be fact—for the spaniel 
has been poaching on his master’s preserves in the country, and has 
been sent up to spend some weeks of easeful and far from solitary 
confinement in this East-end Vicarage. It must be noticeable to the 
most casual observer that about these children, in spite of their obvious 
poverty, there is a very happy air of trust and confidence. Jew and 
Gentile, ragged and tidy, they seem to swarm indiscriminately inside 
the Church railings, and in their unquestioning certainty of the welcome 
which awaits them they contrive to impart a certain sense of security 
to this crowded corner of East London. Sin and suffering and misery 
are packed closely enough into this narrow area of mean streets, 
but, as we have said before, it is through the children that the work 
done amongst the poor may expect to bear the best fruit, and here 


surely the harvest bids fair to be a rich one. 
Rose M. BRaDLEy. 





CHILDREN'S COMPETITIONS 


A FaIRLyY long experience of editing one of the Children’s Pages, which 
nowadays seem to be an indispensable feature of all ladies’ papers, 
has led me to think that a short account of the work sent in for the 
various competitions might be of interest. The children who entered 
for these particular competitions varied in age from eight or nine to 
nineteen, and belonged, some to the upper and some to the lower 
strata of England’s enormous ‘ middle-class’ population. They took 
@ surprising interest in the page and in its editress (who of course 
assumed a ‘fancy’ name to which all letters were addressed), and 
if their answers in the weekly correspondence column happened to 
be longer or shorter than the average, never failed to write expressing 
their pleasure or disappointment, as the case might be. Their com- 
munications did not, as a general rule, give much idea of themselves 
or of their home surroundings, though occasionally a letter full of 
personal details and asking for advice on difficult and important 
subjects would be received. Frequently, too, the parents them- 
selves would write expressing their pleasure at the interest taken in 
the page by their children, and saying how helpful the competitions 
were in widening their knowledge and in encouraging them in the 
virtue of perseverance. 

It was a little surprising to find that the most popular competitions 
of all were those of an ingenious nature, such as ‘ word-making,’ 7.¢. 
a competition for the longest list of words made out of the letters 
contained in a given word or phrase. Drawing competitions were 
also favourites, though the work sent in was extraordinarily uneven, 
ranging—as, for instance, in the case of a competition for the best 
drawing of a dog—from really clever lifelike sketches to almost 
unrecognisable scrawls. This quality of unevenness, even among 
children of much the same age, was noticeable in all the competitions ; 
and the gift of correct spelling—for surely it is a gift ?—was also 
somewhat irregularly distributed. In most of the letters and essays 
spelling mistakes were not numerous, but there was a small per- 
centage of competitors who seemed totally unable to spell even the 
most elementary words correctly. The following letter from a child 
of eleven, whose parents seemed to be refined and even wealthy 
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people, is almost a record for the number of wrongly spelt words in 
so small a space : 


Dear *****,—_T am sending you my essay on a holaday. It has 189 words 
I think or 198. I am not sure which till I look at the papers on which it is 
writen. I was so glad to see my name among the hiley commended. It is 
the first time my name has been menchoned in your page, thoug I won two 
prises in another paper. I remain, yours sincirley, —— 


Some portions of the above-mentioned ‘ essay on a holaday ’ are, 
I think, worthy of reproduction : 


If I was offered a return ticket to any place for a fortnight’s holaday, I think 
I would go to London to stay with some friends. We always live in the Cuntry, 
so it would be a great change. One day in the morning I would go to baths 
and then to Gunter’s to have a strawbery ice. Another day I would go in the 
morning to Westminster Abbey, and in the afternoon to Madam Truesoes. 
Besides these I would go to see ‘ The Tower’ ‘St Paul’s’ ‘The Zoe’ and all 
the pacture gallries and musiems. I am not fond of music so Music Halls and 
that kind of thing would not apeal to me. ; 


The writer obviously has an impression that ‘Music Halls and 
that kind of thing’ are frequented only by those ‘fond of music,’ 
while her ideas as to the use of capital letters, inverted commas, and 
marks of punctuation seem to be as hazy as her knowledge of spelling. 
Punctuation was a stumbling-block to many, but for absolute breath- 
lessness of style the following essay on a ‘ Favourite Hobby’ would 
be hard to beat : 


My favourite hobby is boating. I think it is so beautiful gliding along the 
river listening to the splashing of the water as the oars dip, and to pass under 
the shady trees where the sunbeams glitter through making pretty shadows on the 
water as the boat floats along and letting your fingers ripple through the water 
as the dragon-flies with their gorgeous green wings flit by, and hear the humming 
of the bees on the bank where the wild-flowers lurk and the slight breeze bringing 
with it the delicious scent of wild-flowers. 


The end gives the impression that the writer was growing alarmed 
at the wordy maze in which she found herself, and came to a full-stop 
with a sudden jerk. Punctuation is almost equally lacking in this 
paper by a child of ten: 


A thing that is my own and what I love is My dog Jack I love him because 
he loves me and because he is so gentle he does all tricks and even lets me drive 
him with a stick in his mouth. he would play hide and seek with me whenever 
I want. he says please for a biscuit. He always sleeps on my bed till 10 o’clock 
then he is taken by my brother, and sleeps on his bed all night. He is a very 
good house-dog and fiys at any stranger that comes in the house he would never 
let any stranger toutch me he often goes rabbiting by himself he likes it very 
much indeed He’s rather old now worst luck he is four and a half years of age 
T hope he will live a long long time. he was very pretty when he was young. 


The above was one of the entries for a competition for the best 
paper entitled ‘My Most Cherished Possession,’ and the various 
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‘ possessions ’ described would have made a heterogeneous collection. 
They included cats, dogs, ponies, books, china, a bicycle, a ‘lucky’ 
silver pig, a silver-paper ball, a gold heart and chain, and a watch. 
The predominance of animals in the list was not unexpected, for a 
love of dumb creatures seemed to be common to nearly all the com- 
petitors. This account of a favourite kitten came from one of the 
bad spellers. The fourth sentence is, it will be observed, mysterious 
in the extreme : 


I think I will chuse as my ‘favourite possation’ my kitten. I am very 
fond of anamals and the more I have the better forme. Kitty is‘adear. She is 
dark brown with white underneath and legs. She is very dareing and will 
climb anywhere. She puts such perfect confidence in you, and does not mind 
a bit where or in what position she is, and rides on everyone’s sholda.’ 


Many of the essays sent in for the ‘ Favourite Hobby ’ competition 
had animals for their subject. A child of thirteen wrote as follows : 


Natural History is my favourite hobby. I think there is nothing more 
interesting than to study the animal Kingdom. I have visited the Nottingham 
Museum twice. It contains nearly all the animals of the earth, from the biggest 
animal to the smallest insect. From my babyhood I have been taught to love 
animals and I think the love has grown with me. It grieves me greatly to see 
even the meanest animal ill-treated, because the smallest thing alive has feelings, 
as well as human beings. Sometimes when I go out for a walk I see men whipping 
the horses dreadfully, and often as a little child I have shouted out to them 
and told them that if they did not stop it quick I would give them a taste, and 
see how they would like it. It is wonderful how affectionate dumb creatures 
can be if they know you love them. 


One wonders how it is that if the Nottingham Museum contains 
“nearly all the animals of the earth,’ there still seem to be so many 
left at large! This same little girl was the writer of the following 
rather naive letter : 


Drak *****,_You must not be disapointed if I do not write every time, 
as I have to keep another leather shop for my father. . . . I will try to write every 
time, but a leather shop takes a lot of minding. 


No doubt it does ! 

A competition which brought forth some rather remarkable 
efforts was for the best letter to a favourite author or authoress. The 
following from a child of eleven shows a wonderful amount of critical 
faculty, though the spelling is almost incredibly bad : 


To Mrs. L. T. Meade. 


Deak, Mrs.” Meapz,—I have lately been reading some of your nice books. 
I think (though; they are so nice) that after a time one would get rather tired of 
them because they are all so much alike. There is in most a beautiful girl who 
is sent to school or to live with some friends. She is terrably naughty, forms a 
rebelion, is found out, and begs pardon which is of course granted. If not 
this it is a girl who gets into the power of another, threw some great disobedince, 
she goes threw great tryles but at last plucks up courage, confesses and is at once 
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forgiven while the other girl runs away and when caught is searverly punished. 
One of my favourites is ‘A Modern Tomboy.’ It is very exciting, but I think 
you have made Irene a little too terreble, and I am sure that a girl with Rosa- 
mond Gunclif’s force of carracter is a very rare thing. Another of my favourits 
is ‘ Girls of the Forest.’ I would have liked to kill Penelope, and I quite loved 
poor rebelus Pollene. I like your others very much too. . . . ‘The Aucatract 
of the Nursrey ’ is quite sweet. 


The authoress in question would, I think, hardly recognise the 
last-mentioned title as that of one of her stories ! 
A little girl of ten wrote as follows to Mrs. Hodgson Burnett : 


I like ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ better than any book I have ever read I 
am very pleased with it. I hope you will publish one as nice again. Lord 
Fauntleroy was a very nice little boy, he was so kind. I liked his grandfather 
also though he was a very cross old man it is such an exciting story. 


The following remarks were addressed to Mrs. Harriet Beecher- 
Stowe by a child of thirteen : 


I think Uncle Tom’s Cabin is one of the most interesting books that has ever 
been written. It is so realastic and descriptive that the one who reads it can 
fancy they are living over again the scenes and characters therein described. . . . 
The escape of Eliza and her child thrills one through and through as they read it, 
and they feel quite relieved when she reaches in safety the shore. . . . The good 
the book did for the slaves cannot be written down. I think, dear Madam, 
your life has been a glorious one, for what is better and more noble than to 
have relieved the suffering and grief of humanity ? 


Other authors to whom letters were addressed were Mrs. George 
de Horne Vaizey (chosen by a large number of competitors), Rudyard 
Kipling, James Lane Allen, and Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Another competition which had some rather interesting results 
was for the best description of the competitor’s ‘Ideal House.’ Some 
of the children set to work in a practical spirit and enumerated the 
exact number of bedrooms and sitting-rooms they would require, 
a few even giving particulars as to the special kind of kitchen range 
preferred. Others described old-fashioned rambling houses with 
romantic associations, and others again gave up most of their space 
to describing the garden attached to their ‘Ideal House.’ It was 
noteworthy that in almost every instance a decided preference -was 
shown for a house in the country. The following paper, on account 
of the spelling as well as other things, was perhaps the most startling 
received : 

If I had to chuse a house to live in this would be a discreption of it. It would 
be a low long two storyed house of red brick with a red tiled roof, overgrown 
with flowring creepers, ‘ Westerier,’ ‘Hunnysuccle’ ‘Clemetis’ ‘Crimson 
Rambeler’ and ‘Climing Froot Trees.’ Inside it would be all panted white 
and most of the papers would be white with a bright freiz. The droing-room 
would have a wite paper and blue ribbon freiz. Its carpet would be blue, and 


all the chairs would be blue. I should have as much satan-wood as possable, 
and severel small tables covered with silver and china ornements. A rovilving 
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book-case with a palm on the top would stand near the piano in a window and 
for a writing-table I should have a bureau. The door would be white with a 
curtane tied back and showing a lookinglass. . . . The bedrooms would be light 
and‘airy and mine in pertecular. I should have . . . a dressing-table involoped 
in white mouslin and tied with blue ribons, a large wardrobe with a lookinglass 
in the front and two others hanging on the walls would be so arranged that when 
one looks at one’s self in one, you can see your back and both sides reflected in the 
others. 


One feels that life in this house, with its ‘ satan-wood,’ its ‘ rovilv- 
ing book-case,’ its dressing-tables, ‘involoped in mouslin,’ and its 
marvellously arranged ‘lookinglasses,) would be something of a 
novelty ! 

About the time of Princess Ena’s marriage to King Alfonso, a 
prize was offered for the best essay on Spain. Most of those sent in 
showed a fair knowledge of the subject, but the statement made by 
a girl of fourteen, that ‘the favourite amusements of the Spaniards 
are dancing and playing the guiltar and bullfighting,’ was a little 
surprising. She went on to say: ‘The two most noted circuses are 
those of Mardrid and Seville the barbarous spectacle is witnessed by 
persons of all classes by wemen as well as men.’ 

The poetry competitions were the most disappointing of all. Not 
one child in ten seemed to have the slightest conception of either 
rhythm or rhyme, and it was the rarest of things to receive a ‘ poem’ 
with lines that scanned or rhymes that were even passably correct. 
There were, of course, occasional pleasant exceptions to this rule, 
but the following, by a child of eleven, is a fair average specimen of 
the majority of the entries : 


Once I had a dolly, Oh she was so fair, 
Beautiful and dazzling was her golden hair. 
Eyes of purest beauty shining o so bright 
And they never faded in the brightest light. 


So far, so good. The rhymes, at any rate, have not failed us. 
But note the falling-off in the second verse : 


Oh this little dolly I did love her so 

and I was so sorry when she had to go 

far away across the seas to some other Mother. 
There she lies as you may see quite content. 


Could anything be more amazing? On another occasion a prize 
was offered for the best four-lined verse with the line-endings sun, 
day, run, stay. This came from a girl of sixteen : 


Ch please dear Mr. Sun, 

Do shine out bright to-day 
Then Nurse will let me run, 
And in the garden stay— 
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while the authors of the two following efforts were aged ten and 
thirteen respectively : 


Far, far away is the sun 
No sign of sun to-day. 

We must go out for a run. 
As indoors we cannot stay. 


Oh the beautiful shining sun 
Shining for us every day, ' 
Weather we walk, or weather we run 
Weather we go, or weather we stay. 





Some of the competitors, however, displayed a good deal of in- 
genuity, and one or two of the verses even contained what might be 
termed a poetical thought. But the average of merit in the poetry 
competitions was, as a rule, very low indeed, a fact which seems to 
go to strengthen the oft-made statement that this is essentially a 
practical age and that lovers of poetry are few and far between. Next 
in point of popularity to competitions of the ‘ word-making’ kind 
seemed to come story-writing and drawing, and entries for either of 
these always attained a high average of merit, especially in the case 
of girls of fifteen and over. Sewing competitions were liked only by 
a very few, but anything in the way of descriptive writing was always 
eagerly attempted. The specimens given in this article are decidedly 
not taken from the best of those sent in ; neither are they, except in 
the case of spelling, from the worst. The spelling and punctuation 
are given exactly as they stand in the originals, and an inspection 
of them will perhaps serve to show that in these two things, at any 
rate, there is room for improvement in the education of the children 


of the middle-classes. 
Eva M. Mart. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS 


A REJOINDER 


I 


Miss Gore Boortu appears to believe that women’s wages can be 
raised by Act of Parliament ; and that the main cause of the difference 
between their earnings and that of men is unfair legislation by a 
masculine assembly. I am not a political economist, and must leave 
this theory to be dealt with by those who are. I own, however, that 
I am profoundly sceptical with regard to it. Miss Gore Booth and I 
differ, not as to the fact of the miserable condition of great numbers of 
working women, nor as to its tragic importance, but as to the causes 
and the true cure of this state of things. 

The question of female suffrage is but a minor point in the larger 
question of the right general position of women. It is a political 
question which I have no desire to argue, being (as I said in my article 
on ‘ Women and Politics’ ) well aware that Iam not competent to deal 
with it in all its aspects. My object in that article was to recall atten- 
tion to some undeniable truths which lie at the very root of the larger 
question, but which are often and disastrously forgotten. I was 
certainly not pleading for elegant leisure; still less for conventual 
seclusion, as luxuries to be maintained for well-to-do women at the 
expense of their poorer sisters. I was pleading for home life and home 
duties as the natural and indispensable function of women generally. 
Nor did I represent women as too weak, but as too fully occupied, to 
engage in politics. I urged the claim for a fair division of labour 
between the sexes, and the paramount importance of those offices 
which women alone can fill as entitling them to some exemption from 
the more ordinary duties (e.g. electing members of Parliament and 
serving on juries) which men are competent to perform. I pointed 
out—did it need that I should do so ?—that marriage and mother- 
hood are in their very nature an arduous undertaking, the duties of 
which cannot be neglected without ruin to the nation. 

The whole controversy seems to turn on the question whether 
politics and legislation are a sphere of labour or of privilege. If 
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political power be a mere privilege which can be used without either 
care or study, and which yet is certain to bring in its train an increase 
not only of wages but of personal freedom, by all means let it be 
enjoyed by all of either sex who can get it. But if politics and legis- 
lation (even our modern legislation by constituencies) are tasks, 
involving hard work and calling for serious study, then let them be 
undertaken by those whose hands Nature has left free. You cannot 
legislate with one hand and rock a cradle with the other. 

What precise effect would be produced by giving votes to women 
is quite beyond the calculation of one who, like myself, is no politician. 
I doubt whether it can be accurately foreseen by anyone. Should the 
experiment ever be tried, the result may well prove much less important 
than we either hope or fear. Itis, I repeat, not the value of the suffrage 
as a political engine that we have chiefly to consider, but the whole 
movement towards a redistribution of labour as between the sexes. 
I deprecate any such redistribution as would assign to women an 
increased share in the outer work of the world; not that women may 
be idle, but that their whole energies may be bestowed on their 
own more central work. While domestic life absolutely requires the 
immense amount of energy now bestowed upon it, which yet falls far 
short of the demand ; while children are dying at so fearful a rate, or 
growing up stunted and degenerate because the full discharge of 
maternal duties is impossible where women are the breadwinners ; 
while able-bodied men are not ashamed to be supported by their 
wives : while these things are so it does appear to me to be madness 
to encourage the ignorant cry for votes, as though they could cure the 
miseries brought upon women and children, and through them on the 
whole nation, by poverty and ambition, by want of thought, and want 
of dutifulness. The unnatural state of things, by which so many 
women are driven to compete, on very unequal terms, with men for 
a bare livelihood, and are thereby debarred from serving their country 
in family life, is surely a state to be corrected at any cost; not to bé 
assumed as the permanent basis of our electoral system. Let that 
system, however, be what it may—it matters little, so long as women 


are true to their highest duties.’ 
CaROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


1 The Editor kindly allows me to introduce here a note which I regret to have 
omitted from my article in the February number (p. 231). 

In our Quaker Parliament (as we may call the yearly meeting of the Society of 
Friends), there has been for more than 100 years a separate Women’s Meeting ; which, 
though without legislative power, exercises a very marked influence on the action of 
the Society, through the opportunity it provides for the voice of Women Friends to 
be heard on all its affairs, and for their views to be placed on record, 
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WOMEN AND POLITICS 


A REJOINDER 


II 


Miss STEPHEN, in her contribution to discussion of the above subject 
in the February number of this Review, dwells upon ‘the impossi- 
bility of detaching [the question of female suffrage] from the much 
larger and deeper problem of the right general position of women, 
and the feminine and human ideals to which that position should 
correspond and contribute.’ * 

These words strike the key-note of the opposition engendered in 
the minds of (I believe) large numbers of the most thoughtful women 
in this country, by the proposal to introduce and establish their sex 
in the political arena. There are, of course, many side issues ; but 
the real ground on which we of the Opposition join battle is the funda- 
mental one that the proposal involves a futile contradiction of the 
‘nature of things,’ an ignoring of unchangeable facts and relations 
of facts in human life, which is bound to lead to disaster. 

To many all this seems mere profitless verbiage. Of course (say 
they) the differences between the sexes are patent in carrying on the 
business of life. You need not enlarge upon them. We see them ; 
but we hold that they do not affect the claim of women to a share in 
determining the laws by which they as well as men are governed, and 
in the management of affairs—in a word, the policy—of the country 
which is their country as much as men’s. 

It is certainly a plausible—many hold it to be an irrefragably just— 
contention. But let us look a little closer into the matter. Claims 
are of various origin. There is the claim of weakness upon pity, 
generosity, honour, good state-craft ; but it is not this kind that the 
advocates of ‘ women’s rights,’ and of women’s suffrage among those 
rights, principally urge. The claim to act, on the other hand, rests 
upon ability. Can women do these things which they claim to do ? 
Are they, indéed, competent, and is it, therefore, desirable in the 
interest of the whole community that they should be admitted, to 
exercise all or most of the functions of the male citizen ? 


1 Nineteenth Century, February 1907, p. 228. 
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Here occurs some divergence. People answer with all manner of 
shades of meaning—distinguons. Everyone, indeed, shrinks from the 
‘all’; everyone rules out certain functions, certain vocations, for 
which women are by nature too obviously unfitted for the most 
ardent champion of female ‘rights’ to claim female fulfilment of 
them. But after the unanimous ruling out of these, there is much 
variety of category in estimating the claims and functions of women 
apart from the bearing and bringing-up of children. Some people 
are prominently for the political female ratepayer and her vote for 
Parliament. Do let in this little tiny concession, is their cry. It is 
as reasonable as it is tiny ; it would not alter the existing state of things, 
socially or politically, a jot ; but it would remedy a crying injustice 
to certain ratepayers. And it is as a ratepayer that one stands 
before the universe ; and a ratepayer who is not a voter is a living 
‘ contradiction in terms ’—she is ‘as smoke in air or foam on water.’ 
Then comes another cry—or rather, a roar; The ‘existing state of 
things’ as between the sexes in matter of politics is a monstrous sur- 
vival of mediswval superstition and tyranny—it is effete—no, it is 
powerful—well, it is both effete and powerful ; it must be overturned 
and abolished. Women are the half of the race, therefore they ought 
to have half the voting power of the English Parliamentary electorate. 
Give us this, and the New Jerusalem would be as nothing to the 
bliss which will dawn on the women of England, and through them 
on the whole country. Every female worker will draw regularly 
men’s wages, and the quartern loaf will be double its present weight 
for a less price.2—Oh, but we don’t stop short with the suffrage, insists 
a third cry. We don’t shrink from—nay, we long for the sight of 
women judges upon the bench, pleaders (yes, in divorce cases if you 
will) in the courts of law, permanent officials in the Civil Service 
(you see they are already letter-sorters and telegraph-clerks), perhaps 
eventually even members of the House of Commons itself, Ministers 


of the Crown, ambassadresses to foreign powers, and so on. I have. 


hardly made a caricature of the medley ; and I put in a claim that 
significant facts are at the bottom of my banter. 

For two things stand out clearly in the tumult of many counsels, 
First, it is, even upon the female suffrage claimants’ own arguments, 
acknowledged an impossibility to reason strictly pari passu between 
men and women in the distribution of the rights and duties of life. 


? Miss Eva Gore-Booth’s ‘reply’ to Miss Stephen (Nineteenth Century, March 
1907, pp. 472-476), makes one ask, seriously, whether she believes, and leads poor 
ignorant working-women to believe, that the reason women are paid lower wages than 
men is that they have not the vote for Parliament and men have it. Surely the most 
elementary acquaintance with economics should teach her that there is no Parlia- 
mentary road to the general raising of women’s wages. It is not (as she seems to 
think) a question of ‘ bringing pressure through the House of Commons,’ for it is not, 
as with men, a simple issue of demanding better wages. It is a question of competition 
between the sexes ; and that competition arises from causes which Parliament can no 


more contro] than the tides of the ocean. 
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Both sexes are undoubtedly reasoning human beings, and probably 
of about equal average intelligence ; yet it is conceded that precisely 
similar functions in the commonwealth cannot, in the nature of things, 
be allotted to both. This admission made, the remaining point is, 
Where and upon what principle is distinction of functions to come 
in? The claimants of women’s suffrage, it would seem, make a clear 
answer. Our principle of distinction, they reply in effect, is that of 
physical capacity. Women are by bodily constitution unfit for certain 
functions and occupations, and the normal demands of life upon their 
bodily energy emphasise and increase this unfitness. To claim such 
functions and occupations would be absurd ; but neither the exercise 
of the franchise nor any other function of political activity is one of 
them. 

Now to persons insisting upon the ability of women who already 
are matrons of hospitals, mistresses of schools and colleges, physicians in 
full practice, &c., to meet the demands made on the energy, not merely 
of voters at the poll, but of members of Parliament, party-leaders, 
ministers of the Crown, chiefs in diplomacy—to persons arguing thus, 
the kind of reply set forth above may seem forcible and conclusive. 
But it has, as I submit, one fatal flaw. It runs counter to the whole 
purport and teaching of modern knowledge of the laws of life, which 
even a humble outsider may discern. That purport and teaching is 
to the effect that the human being, man or woman, is by natural 
constitution a living unity, in which various powers and functions 
are bound up ; that to deal with such powers and functions severally, 
without regard to the others, spells disaster ; that, consequently, if a 
certain plan of life is strongly indicated in one department of this 
unity, the overwhelming probability is that such plan ought to rule 
it wholly. And it would follow that to separate in consideration one 
group of vital facts from others essentially bound up with them is 
unscientific, unphilosophical, indeed—in the strictest sense of the word 
—absurd. But this is precisely the position taken up by those who 
would isolate the obvious, absolute physical disabilities of women— 
e.g., to fight a battle or lay a line of railway—as having no bearing on 
the question of their fitness or unfitness for other activities also here- 
tofore held appropriate only to men. Our contention, on the other 
hand, is that these obvious, absolute physical disabilities are not 
isolated facts, pointing to isolated exceptions to a general rule that all 
careers and functions in the community should be common to both 
sexes. We hold that they point to the existence of kindred dis- 
abilities, not so obvious but not less real ; that just as absolute and 
permanent disability bars women from (say) command of an army 
in the field or service in the rank and file, so it bars them from the 
efficient exercise of political, legislative, and judicial functions, and 
from those of the executive Government of the country. The dis- 
ability is not equally salient in respect of all these vocations ; but it is 
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there.’ And we hold that all this follows on due consideration, not of 
one part of the natural constitution of women, but of that constitution 
as a whole. 

What, then (it may of course be asked)—what, then, is the ‘ plan 
. of life’ which you contend is indicated on ‘consideration of the 
natural constitution of women as a whole ’ ? 

We reply, The plan which the practice of all past ages of human 
progress has followed, and which the whole tendency of biological 
teaching at the present day endorses ; in few words, the ancient dis- 
tribution of functions, still obtaining amongst us, which allots the 
direction and control of public affairs to men, of domestic to women. 

Our forefathers knew nothing of biological science. But they 
knew a great deal about practical life. And so out of the contact of 
‘ mother-wit’ with the conditions of existence, this plan by which 
we still live was worked out—evolved, if you will; not by any set 
purpose or deliberate intellectual choice, but moulded daily and hourly 
by the pressure on mind and body in both sexes, of the needs of their 
being and its circumstances. And now the advance of thought and 
knowledge in these latter days gives reason and definition to the 
shaping, more or less instinctive, of human life in the past ; it shows 
that the old distribution of functions is rooted in the unchangeable 
constitution of human nature, in which the abilities and disabilities 
of the sexes are mutually correlated. 

I am well aware that an easy rejoinder can be made to the con- 
siderations which I have been humbly endeavouring to urge. It is, 
briefly, that ‘nous avons changé tout cela’; that, while in old days 
physical force counted for three-fourths in human affairs, it is now 
superseded largely by moral and intellectual ; that in the intellectual 
region women are now equal to men, and in the moral, if anything, 
superior. Well! it is an idle game, this cutting up of nature into 
slices, and disputing which sex has the thickest. I revert once more 
to the unity of feminine nature, as of masculine ; and I contend that 
in all essentials the likenesses and contrasts of the two unities have 
not changed with the lapse of time, but are unchangeable; that 
force—energy, if the word is preferred—still rules the world ; that 


* As a concrete instance in support of what I have here advanced, I advert to the 
spectacle now presented by the leaders of the agitation for women’s suffrage. I would 
speak with all respect for their public spirit, and in particular for their hearty desire 
to better the lot of the toiling ‘ women-workers ’ of the country. But it is this group 
of leaders, their words and deeds—the disproportionate strength with which they 
insist upon some truths, the carelessness with which they shelve and ignore others—- 
it is these clever and eager persons and their ways that seem to us to demonstrate 
most forcibly the natural, unchangeable incapacity of women for dealing with and 
deciding in the greater issues of life. Again, certain recent ebullitions of ill-temper 
and indecorum are doubtless but the follies of a few among many ; nevertheless they 
are symptomatic, they indicate a temperament; they are as straws showing the way 
the wind would blow in the great gale to be raised when women as a sex shall be 
added to our electorate. 
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the masculine human unit is by nature endowed with a larger share 
of the energy of life than the feminine, and therefore by Divine (or 
cosmic) right ought to bear rule and prevail. That is, to use more 
old-fashioned language, men should manage and control the great 
affairs of life, and decide its main issues. Politics belong to men. 

I am now brought to that which is, I cannot but believe, the 
supreme consideration in the present controversy. It is this: If, 
according to the passionate desire of a certain section of our country- 
women, the parliamentary suffrage, carrying with it the possession 
of political power, and entrance on the political arena, be conceded 
to women, it is plain that the effective supremacy of men: in this 
country’s affairs will be at an end—until, indeed, men seize it again, 
as they probably would, by main force. Till they do so, the decision 
of the great issues of life will be, as it were, put in commission between 
the two sexes, with results that no one can measure, but which cannot 
fail to be disastrous. At best there will be all the evils of a vacillating 
and unstable policy ; in all likelihood there will be graver evils. For 
it is not to be supposed but that divergences will arise between the 
two wings of the vast electorate. Serious differences of opinion, of 
judgment, of feeling, often occur now between the sexes. Two will 
ride the horse. Which shall sit behind? Is it possible to imagine 
a more chaotic, a madder state of affairs than would be thus created ? 
And that equally in the family and in the State, for the proposed 
revolution must inevitably run through the whole relation of the 
sexes. 

Time would fail me, had I even the ability, to dwell upon the other 
dangers, the many losses, involved in the fundamental change now 
urged upon us. But I regret my lack of time and lack of wit the © 
less, that such losses and dangers have been ably set forth by Miss 
Stephen. I desire, however, to note two or three points in con- 
clusion. 

(1) The important additions in recent times to the sphere of 
women’s activities, the opening to them of new careers undreamt of 
in the past, together with their excellent fulfilment of the new de- 
mands, are often alleged as valid arguments for the concession to 
them of political powers and functions. But there is not one of 
the responsible public posts and offices newly open to women that 
does not come under the category of domesticity—paradoxical though 
it may seem at first to say so. They are in nature home offices and 
functions, albeit on the extended scale made necessary by the im- 
mense volume and complexity of modern social life. Women-physicians 
and hospital matrons care for the sick, mistresses of schools and 
colleges educate children and young people, members of boards of 
guardians care for the poor ; and these are the very functions which 
from of old have been held appropriate to women. They are purely 
administrative, and they demand the personal element, the individual 
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care for individuals,. which is the characteristic excellence of women’s 
activity ; but for these very reasons they are essentially distinct 
from political activities, and can furnish no argument for the con- 
cession of the latter. 

(2) By far the most serious aspect of the claim advanced for 
women’s suffrage is presented by the great meetings, the ‘ mani- 
festos,’ petitions and appeals of thousands of working-women, who 
urgently demand the franchise, both as their ‘right’ and as the one 
thing of prime necessity for bettering their conditions of life. We 
cannot doubt that great numbers of this class are fully convinced, 
first that they suffer wrong and loss by lack of the franchise, and 
next, that its attainment is the only thing that can right them, and 
that it would be certain to do so. I am not in the least surprised 
that they should be thus minded, and I regard their endeavour to 
give effect to their conviction with the greatest sympathy and respect. 
I do not, I own, believe their demand to be spontaneous ; but it is 
genuine, it is in ready response to the promptings of the able and 
determined women who lead them, and who, from a very different 
vantage-ground, direct the campaign in which they are the obedient 
rank and file. Their own lot is known to be one of the hardest upon 
earth ; they themselves know little beyond it, and it is in no wise 
blameworthy, but the reverse, that they should seize ardently on 
an enterprise which, they are taught, will infallibly lighten burthens 
and increase comforts, in this toilsome world, for themselves and 
' their daughters. But it by no means follows from all this that their 
claim should and must be conceded ; that it is wise and practical, 
having regard to all the considerations involved ; that the volume 
and unanimity of a class demand should put us upon that which 
would be literally the most momentous revolution in its affairs that 
this country could undertake. If, indeed, the impossible were 
possible ; if it could be demonstrated that the only means for any 
great and lasting betterment of the conditions of life among our: 
toiling women is the concession to them of a vote for Parliament, 
and, further, that the concession would infallibly effect this better- 
ment ; then, indeed, we might be driven to the concession of the vote 
as a lesser evil than the permanence of the present state of things 
with working-women. But to say this is to state a platitude. There 
is no political machinery which can bring about the vast changes we 
all long for in that vast field ; they must come about by changes in 
the habits of life, in the social conditions, the interaction of various 
classes throughout the country. If the much longed-for vote were 
attained, and working-women could dictate to Parliament (which by 
no means necessarily follows), the result would, according to present 
appearances, be much hasty and short-sighted legislation, tending 
to increase the already too frequent ruin of home life and mother’s 
care, a8 more and more women become bread-winners in place of 
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idle and self-indulgent or feckless husbands. On the other hand, our 
earnest hope and belief is that reforms in detail—reasonable redress 
of grievances and improvement of conditions—can be more wisely 
and securely carried out under the present and immemorial allotment 
of functions between the sexes than by upsetting that allotment. 

(3) The mistake is often made by the advocates of women’s 
suffrage of supposing that they who oppose it desire that women should 
hold themselves aloof from any interest in the public affairs of their 
country. I remember Mrs. Fawcett’s eloquently insisting on the 
meanness of this supposititious programme for imprisonment of ‘ the 
female mind.’ But the suffrage party may be assured that no such 
limitation is proposed or desired by their opponents. The latter, in 
common with other thinking women throughout the country, earnestly 
desire that their sex should take, as far as possible, intelligent interest 
in public affairs, and, further, should be acquainted with the main 
problems of the day, at least in outline, and more particularly with 
those bearing on female conditions and female needs. They welcome 
the exercise, more and more, of consultative and advisory functions, 
by reasonable and thoughtful women, in the country’s concerns ; 
they welcome the presentation of grievances and the suggestion of 
remedies by those toiling thousands of women upon whom rests so 
much of the physical burthen of life. But they are convinced that 
the last word in all these matters ought to rest with men—even as 
God has made man ‘ the head of the woman.’ 

Lastly (if I may presume to give my impressions in that respect), 
I believe that the great majority of Englishmen would, for their 
part, hold these views if the question of women’s suffrage were fairly 
and squarely put before them. Miss Stephen suggests a Referendum 
to women. It would be interesting, but I do not think it ought to 
be decisive. My whole contention is that the matter is for men to 
decide, whether by Referendum or by our old-fashioned method of 
a General Election. If I am right in believing my countrymen are 
against women’s suffrage, I earnestly hope they will have the courage 
of their convictions, and resist it, no matter with what volume of 
female voices it may be demanded. 


Tuo. CHAPMAN. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FEMINISTE 


CHRISTINE DE PISAN 


CHRISTINE DE Pisan, Italian by birth, French by adoption, may be 
regarded not merely as a forerunner of true feminism, but also as one 
of its greatest champions, seeing that, in her judgment of the sexes, 
she endeavours to hold the scales evenly. Possessed of profound 
common sense, and of a generous-hearted nature, she is wholly free 
from that want of fairness in urging woman’s claims which is so 
fatally prejudicial to their just consideration. She stands before 
us, at the dawn of the fifteenth century, Janus-headed, looking to 
the past and to the future, a woman typical of a time of transition, on 
the one hand showing, in her writings, a clinging to old beliefs and 
medieval. forms, and on the other asserting, in her contact with real 
life, independence of thought in the discussion of still unsolved 
questions, 

Christine was born at Venice in 1363, where her father, Thomas 
de Pisan, of Bologna, distinguished for his knowledge of medicine 
and astrology, had settled on his marriage with a daughter of one of 
the Councillors of the Republic. When five years of age, she was 
taken by her mother to Paris, to join her father, who had been sum- 
moned thither some time before by the King, Charles the Fifth, to 
serve as his astrologer. At the end of the fourteenth century astrology 
played a very real and important part in men’s lives. Before wars or 
journeys were undertaken, or additions to castle or chapel made, 
or even a new garment put on, the stars were consulted for the pro- 
pitious day or hour. So deeply was Charles the Fifth imbued with 
a belief in the efficacy of this occult art, that when he wished to confer 
some special honour, or to express his gratitude for some service 
rendered to him or to the State, he sought to enhance his bounty by 
sending an astrologer as part of his gift. By the time little Christine 
arrived in Paris, her father had gained the confidence and esteem of 
the King, and was settled at Court with substantial maintenance. 
Here she was brought up as a maiden of quality, surrounded by much 
magnificence, for Charles loved beautiful things, and never stayed 
his hand to procure them, even when the gratification of his desires 
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involved hardship to his people. He possessed many virtues, but’ 
economy was not one of them. The dismal castle of the Louvre, 
which had been the home of the French kings since the days of Philip 
Augustus, found no favour in his sight as a place of residence, and 
he quickly set about building the sumptuous Hotel de St. Paul. 
" he Louvre he destined for official functions, for an arsenal, and for 
his library. To collect books was one of his greatest delights, and 
he spared no trouble or money to make his library as complete as pos- 
sible. To increase its usefulness, he employed a number of trans- 
lators, not only of Greek and Latin authors, but also of the most 
important Arabic writings, thus bringing both the classics and the 
science of the day within the reach of the many students privileged 
to make use of it. It was in this library that Christine spent many 
hours reading, and meditating on the thoughts of the greatest minds, 
thus fitting herself for the part she had to play when life had ceased 
to be a gay dream. We can get from a miniature in a Book of Hours, 
now at Chantilly, and painted by the brothers Limbourg for Jean, 
Duc de Berry, a brother of the King, some idea of what this old royal 
residence of the Louvre was like. In this miniature we see repre- 
sented a square, grim castle, with a large tower at each corner, and 
narrow slits for windows, suggestive more of a place of refuge in time 
of war and tumult than the home of a peace-loving, enlightened king. 
When Charles determined to beautify this sombre structure, statues 
were set up without, and tapestries hung within. One of the towers 
was fitted up for the library, panelled with rare woods, and furnished 
with some thirty small chandeliers and a large central silver lamp, all 
kept lighted both night and day so that work could go on at all hours. 
In the courtyard, an outside circular staircase (one of the earliest, if 
not the earliest, of the kind), was added to give, as was said, a note of 
gaiety. But the idea of gaiety seems somewhat ironical when we 
learn that, as it was difficult to get a sufficient number of large slabs 
quarried quickly, headstones from the cemetery of the Holy Innocents 
were taken for the purpose! How characteristic this of a people 
who could with equal lightheartedness carve grinning grotesques in 
the most sacred part of the Sanctuary ! 

Christine, as a child, showed an extraordinary capacity for learning, 
and this her father zealously fostered and developed. At the age of 
fifteen she married, and married for love, the King’s notary and 
secretary, Etienne de Castel, a gentleman of Picardy. Her happiness 
and well-being seemed assured, but Fortune, whose wheel is ever 
revolving, though sometimes so slowly as to lull us into forgetfulness, 
had decreed otherwise. For Christine it revolved all too quickly. 
Two years after her marriage the King died (1380), and her husband 
and father lost their appointments. Gradually anxiety and sorrow 
crept like some baneful atmosphere into the once happy home. First 
she lost her father, and then, two or three years later, her husband 
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died, leaving her, at the age of twenty-five, with three children to 
provide for. Like many another, she turned to letters as both a 
material and a mental support. Endowed with an extraordinary 
gift of versification, she began by writing short poems, chiefly on the 
joys and sorrows of love, expressing sometimes her own sentiments, 
sometimes those of others for whom she wrote. But she tells us 
that often when she made merry, she would fain have wept. How 
many @ one adown the centuries has re-echoed the same sad note ! 

‘ Men must work, and women must weep.’ So says the poet. But 
life shows us that men and women alike must needs do both. And so 
the sad Christine set to work to fit herself, by the study of the best 
ancient and modern writers, to produce more serious matter than 
love-ballads. ‘I betook myself,’ she says, ‘to ancient histories 
from the beginning of the world, and then to the study of the sciences 
and the poets.’ We can picture her to ourselves at work in the library 
of the Louvre, amidst its 900 precious MSS., and in the library of 
the University of Paris, to which she had access through her friend, 
the renowned Chancellor, Gerson. In a miniature at the beginning of 
one of her MSS., she is seen seated, in a panelled recess, on a carved 
wooden bench, dressed in a simple blue gown and a high white coif. 
She is working at a folio on a large table covered with tapestry, and 
a greyhound is lying at her feet. It is quite possible that this may 
be either a conventional setting, or one due to the imagination of the 
artist, but as the miniaturists of those days were, as far as they could 
be, realists, it is more than probable that we here see her represented 
at work in her favourite nook in the Louvre library, together with 
the faithful dog who shared her lonely hours. Gradually solace 
came to her through her work, and having found so precious a treasure 
for herself, she, like our own modern sage, never tired of preaching to 
others the gospel of its blessedness. 

Whilst Christine wrote, and lived her student life, her fame went 
forth, and princes sought, by tempting offers, to attach her to their 
Courts, but without success. Of these, Henry the Fifth of England, 
and Gian Galleazo Visconti, Duke of Milan, were the most importunate, 
and particularly the former, who was unaccustomed to rebuff and 
failure. But Christine, with repeated gracious thanks and guarded 
refusals, remained firm. No reason for her decision is recorded, but 
it“may well be believed that her patriotism would not allow her, even 
with the certainty of ease and emolument, to quit France at this 
critical time. 

Although Christine’s reading was very varied and extensive, there 
were two subjects—the amelioration of her war-distraught country, 
and the championship of the cause of womankind—which specially 
appealed to her as a patriot and a woman, and for which she strove 
with unceasing ardour. France was in a sorry plight. There was 
war in the land, there was war in the palace. The sick King 
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suffered more and more from attacks of madness, and during these 
periods the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy fought for the regency. 
Christine began her patriotic work by fervent appeals to Isabella, 
the Queen, to use her influence to put an end to these dissensions which 
so greatly added to the troubles of the kingdom. She also lost no 
opportunity of proclaiming, in her various writings, the duties and 
responsibilities of kings and nobles to the people, and the necessity, 
if there were ever to be peace and prosperity, of winning their regard. 
At the command of Philip le Hardi, Duke of Burgundy, uncle of the 
King, she wrote, in prose, Le Livre des faits et bonnes meeurs du 
rot Charles V., recounting his virtuous life and deeds, and their 
advantage to the realm, and introducing a remarkable dissertation 
on the benefit to a country of a strong middle class. She of course 
reasoned from Aristotle. The subject is a commonplace one now, 
but in the case of anyone living at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and brought up, as Christine had been, at a magnificent Court, it shows 
rare independence and breadth of thought to have grasped and pro- 
claimed with such firmness and clearness as are displayed in her treatise 
the germ of the policy of all modern civilised nations—that a middle 
class is essential to bring into touch those placed at the opposite 
extremes—the rich and the poor. 

In another of her prose writings, Le Chemin de long estude, she 
dreams that the Cumaean Sibyl appears to her, and offers to take 
her to the other world, but promises to show her, on the way, what is 
worth seeing in this! However exhausting this programme may 
appear to us, Christine, knowing the real passion of the Middle Ages 
for travel—for even those who could not travel in reality did so in 
imagination—makes use of it as a setting for the introduction of a 
discussion on the qualities most necessary to good government. This 
dream-journey she dedicates to the King, Charles the Sixth, for his 
diversion in his saner moments, and thus again introduces into high 
places the subject so near to her heart. But though she laboured 
so unceasingly for the good of her country, she also did her utmost to 
defend her sex from the indiscriminate and malicious censure which 
had been heaped upon it, for the evil spoken seemed to her to far out- 
weigh the good. A century before, Dante had idealised woman— 
even if, as some think, he personified some abstract quality—and 
placed her in heaven beside the Deity. Chivalry had also idealised 
woman, but in an exotic, exaggerated manner, which was bound to 
reach its zenith, and bound also to have its darker side. So we find 
that to speak good or ill of womankind became a conventionalism 
in the Middle Ages. Black or white was the tone chosen by the artist 
in words. There was no blending, no shading. Women were either 
deified, or held to be evil incarnate. The material side of life men 
understood, and could depict with some exactness, but to in any way 
grasp its subtler aspects required an education which could be attained 
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only by slow degrees, since it meant the gradual modification of the 
long-cherished illusion that brute force is the world’s only weapon. A 
want of capacity to discern is often responsible for a depreciatory 
opinion, and we can but ascribe this strangely narrow-minded and 
superficial attitude towards woman to some such want. Christine 
set herself the task of trying to remedy this evil, not by shouting in the 
market-place, but by studying men and women as God made them, 
and as she found them. Before she began her work, a new day 
seemed to be dawning. Just as, when classicism was in full decadence, 
Plutarch wrote De Mulierum Virtutibus (of the virtue of women), so, 
in the fourteenth century, Boccaccio gave to the world De Claris 
Mulieribus (of right-renowned women). We do not expect to find 
woman treated on a very high plane by Boccaccio, but we recognise 
that, in a way, this work forms a fresh starting-point in the eternal 
controversy. Perhaps we should not have had this curious collection 
of stories of women, virtuous and vicious, mythological and historical 
—stories which are certainly very inferior as art to those of the Deca- 
meron—had not a crisis occurred in Boccaccio’s life. One day a 
Carthusian monk came to him with a warning message from the dead, 
and, much troubled in mind, he resolved to try to begin life afresh. 
But he was a better story-teller than a moraliser. He would fain 
save his soul, but he liked and courted popularity, and knew well the 
deeper meaning of the proverb, ‘A terreno dolce, vanga di legno.’ 
And so he mingles virtue and vice, hoping, as he says, that ‘some 
utility and profit shall come of the same.’ To us of to-day, the chief 
interest of this work is that Boccaccio’s fame perhaps gave a definite 
impetus to the discussion of the sex, instead of wholesale assertion, 
and also that it probably suggested to Chaucer the idea for his Legend 
of Good Women. How refreshing to find ourselves in the atmosphere 
of the kindly Chaucer! Let us pause for a moment, and recall what 
he says of women, he who was not only a knightly court poet, but 
also a popular singer, well versed in the practical wisdom of life. In 
the prologue to his Legend of Good Women we read, ‘ Let be the chaf, 
and wryt wel of the corn,’ and in allusion to his library of sixty books, 
old and new, of history and love-stories, he says that for every bad 
woman, mention was duly made of a hundred good ones. Time and 
experience in no way dulls this appreciation, for when, later, the 
Canterbury Tales appear, his estimate has risen tenfold, since in the 
prologue to The Miller’s Tale we read, ‘ And ever a thousand gode 
ageyn one badde.’ From this time onwards, literature on the subject 
increases almost ad infinitum. Treatises and imaginary debates seem 
to vie with each other for popularity. All these make intensely 
interesting reading, for these fanciful discussions, which are supposed 
to take place, sometimes between a man and a woman, sometimes 
between a mixed company in a garden or villa or some bath resort 
where many are gathered together, are really a record of the intel- 
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lectual amusements of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
‘Que devez-vous préférer, du plaisir qui va vous échapper bientot, 
ou d’une espérance toujours vive, quoique toujours trompée ?’ ‘ Which 
sex loves the most easily or can do best without love ?’ Suchlike were 
the subtle problems which on these occasions folk set themselves 
to solve. 

Christine began her serious work in the cause of womankind by 
attacking two books, Ovid’s Art of Love, and The Romance of the 
Rose, both of which it was regarded, in the Middle Ages, as well- 
nigh sacrilegious to decry. Her challenge, L’Epistre au Dieu d Amours, 
took the form of an address to the God of Love, professing to come 
from women of all conditions, imploring Cupid’s aid against disloyal 
and deceitful lovers, whose base behaviour she largely attributes to 
the false teaching of these two books. This argument appeared in 
1399, and she soon discovered that she had stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. But she had attacked advisedly and fearlessly, and was quite 
prepared for any counter onslaught. Her position was considerably 
strengthened by the allegiance and co-operation of her staunch friend, 
Gerson, the Chancellor, who himself took up arms against the flagrant 
scurrility to be found in the portion of The Romance of the Rose con- 
tributed by Jean de Meun. Other powerful allies joined the cause, 
and, to help to crystallise their efforts, species of ‘Courts of Love’ 
were instituted, not to discourse on love alone, as heretofore, but in 
the defence of woman also. All who united in this meritorious fellow- 
ship undertook to wear a distinctive badge, and thus proclaim boldly 
their confession of faith. Among these orders, one was styled ‘]’écu 
verd & la dame blanche,’ another ‘l’ordre de la Rose,’ and so on, 
suggestive of their purport. This moral and literary contest is perhaps 
the most brilliant of the many discussions that took place in the 
Middle Ages in honour of women. The highest and the wisest in the 
land joined in it, but all the honour must be given to Christine for - 
having, by her brave and reasonable attitude, caused the problem, 
which henceforth was to evolve like truth itself, to be treated on a 
rational basis. 

LD’ Epistre au Dieu d Amours is an extraordinary product of worldly 
wisdom and common sense, seasoned with satire. One of the com- 
plaints against disloyal suitors, and one which strikes a singularly 
modern note, is that they make protests of love, and false promises, 
which must be either paid for in ready money or rejected with scorn. 
Then the hero, if he has won the day, proclaims his victory in taverns 
and other places of resort, and even in mixed company. Or if, as 
is more often the case, he has lost it, he still tries, by suggestive hints, 
to appear to his fellows a successful gallant. Surely the worldling 
of to-day does not seem to differ very essentially from his brother 
of the fifteenth century, or to have progressed any further along the 
path of loyalty ! 
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Christine’s line of argument is that the many must not be con- 
demned for the shortcomings of the few, and that even when God 
made the angels, some were bad. She goes on to answer the charge 
that books are full of the condemnation of women, by the simple 
remark that books were not written by women. Where is the shade 
of the worthy Christine to-day ? Does it walk the earth with a flag 
of triumph or a laurel wreath whilst its sisters in the flesh are writing 
on every subject in heaven and earth and sea? ‘De nos jours, le 
monde est aux femmes !’ 

Is it marvellous, asks Christine, that a woman—‘ une chose 
simplete, une ignorante petite femmellette,’ as she expresses it— 
should be betrayed by man, when even the great city of Troy was, 
and when all the books and romances are full of the betrayal of kings 
and kingdoms ? And if woman is not constant by nature, why should 
Jean de Meun, in The Romance of the Rose, devise so many tricks to 
deceive her, seeing that it is not necessary to make a great assault 
upon a feeble place? Then she deftly turns the tables on the other 
sex, reminding each that he is the son of his mother, and that— 


Se mauvaise est il ne peut valor rien, 
Car nul bon fruit de mal arbre ne vient. 


And so on to the end, all is argument and banter. The repute of her 
letter must have travelled quickly, for whilst Christine was still 
combating with dissentients, an epitomised rendering of it appeared 
(1402) in English from the pen of Hoccleve, the pupil of Chaucer, 
entitled, ‘ The lettre of Cupide, God of Love.’ 

Later, Christine writes La Cité des Dames, an account of the building 
of an imaginary city which is to enshrine all the heroic deeds of 
women. This has been aptly called ‘The Golden Book of Heroines.’ 
It may certainly be considered her masterpiece on her favourite 
subject. Her wonderful sense of justice, her ideas on the education 
of women, her discrimination as to the part women should take in 
public affairs, and other matters too diverse to be dealt with here, 
make it a marvellous résumé of statesmanship as far as it goes. It 
is a real Utopia. Perhaps to Christine it was a glimpse of the Pro- 
mised Land! As we read her views on the education of boys and 
girls together, in this happy city, we feel that she might be discussing 
with us the problems of to-day. She says that if boys and girls are 
taught the same subjects, girls can, as a rule, learn just as well, and 
just as intelligently, as boys, and so on. In this conclusion she fore- 
stalls the learned Cornelius Agrippa, a doctor and philosopher of the 
sixteenth century, one of the most original and remarkable men of 
his time, who boldly asserts that sex is merely physical, and does not 
extend to soul or rational power. 

Of her poetical writings on love and the sexes, perhaps the most 
enchanting is Le Livre du Dit de Poissy. In it she takes us, on a 
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bright spring morning, with a joyeus company, from Paris to the 
royal convent of Poissy, where her child is at school. She describes 
all the beauties of the country, the fields gay with flowers, the warblings 
of the birds, the shepherdesses with their flocks, the willow-shaded 
river bank along which they ride, the magic of the forest of St. Ger- 
main, a little world apart of greenery and shade, filled with the song 
of nightingales. Laughing and singing by the way, they reach the 
convent gate. Then follows a description of the beautiful carved 
cloisters, the chapter-house, the nuns’ dress and their dormitory, 
the garden scented with lavender and roses, with one part, where 
small animals are allowed to run wild, left uncultivated, and the 
ponds well stocked with fish. As the day wanes, they bid farewell 
to the nuns, who offer them gifts of purses and girdles, embroidered 
in silk and gold, worked by their own hands. They return to the 
inn where they are to spend the night, and, after supper, wander 
forth to listen to the nightingales, then dance a carole, and so to 
bed. The ride back to Paris in the morning, during which the dis- 
cussion on the sexes is introduced, is painted with the same im- 
pressionist touch, and it is with real regret that we take leave of 
these happy folk as they alight in Paris city from their stout nags. 

Another similar discourse, Le Débat de Deux Amants, has for setting 
a gala entertainment at the magnificent dwelling in Paris of the 
Duke Louis of Orleans, brother of the king. He had married Valen- 
tine Visconti, daughter of Gian Galleazo Visconti, founder of the 
Certosa, near Pavia, a princess well versed in pomp and splendour. 
It is on a day in May, the garden is gay with gallants and fair ladies. 
We hear the minstrels play, and watch some of the company, decked 
with garlands, dancing under the trees. In the palace there is music 
and singing. Christine is seated, in a tapestried hall, with one or 
two esquires who prefer to discourse of love to joining in the jollity. 
After a time the talk turns on fickle men, and Christine brings forth 
from her vast storehouse of knowledge classical and medieval 
examples. As she mentions Theseus, and recalls his baseness to 
Ariadne, she points to the tapestry on the wall before them, where 
the story is woven. This little touch makes the scene very real to 
us, for the record of the purchase of this tapestry, with the price of 
twelve hundred francs paid for it, may still be found amongst the 
royal inventories. 

There is such a volume and variety of works from Christine’s 
pen that it is no easy task, under limited conditions, to make a fair 
selection. One of the most significant, since it deals with a subject 
on which she was wont to dwell, is Za Mutation de Fortune. In it 
she writes, as it were, with her heart in her hand, telling first of the 
sore havoc Fortune has wrought amongst those most dear to her. 
Then she turns to the world in general, not, however, in the spirit of 
the pessimist, but rather in that of the philosopher. She well knows 
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that Fortune is no blindfolded goddess turning writhing humanity 
on a wheel, but a something rooted in ourselves, and she has pity for 
‘la povre fragilité humaine.’ 

Once again, with her versatile gifts, she turns from philosophy 
to a treatise on military tactics and justice, Le Livre des Faits d’ Armes 
et de Chevalerie. However devoid of interest, except as a landmark 
in the history of military strategy and customs, this work may be 
to-day, it was thought of sufficient importance in the reign of our 
Henry the Seventh for the king to command Caxton to make a trans- 
lation of it, and it was quoted as an authority in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. Considering the nature of its contents, this seems quite 
an extraordinary tribute to the judgment and ability of the writer. 

But the misery of France is ever increasing. Ceaseless civil war 
and foreign invasion impoverish the people, and make desolate the 
land. The dissolute Court is extravagant, and filled with discord. 
Christine, fired with patriotic fervour, once more makes an effort, 
which proves to be her final one, to arouse the pleasure-loving nobility 
to some sense of its obligations to the nation. Le Livre des Trois 
Vertus, and Le Livre de la Paix, appear one after the other. In the 
former, which she dedicates to the Dauphine, Margaret of Burgundy, 
her theme is the influence a princess may and should have on Court 
life ; in the latter, the duties of princes to the people. 

But it is too late. The sand in the hour-glass is running low. 
Disaster follows upon disaster, until the final blow is struck at Agin- 
court (1415), where the flower of the French nation is cut off, and 
princes of the blood are carried away into exile. Christine, with 
bleeding heart, and worn with trouble and disappointment, retires 
to the convent of Poissy, perchance to find peace and consolation 
within its tranquil walls, and to implore heaven’s aid for her sore- 
stricken country. For fourteen years no sound from her reaches the 
outside world. Then, inspired by the glorious advent and deeds of 
Joan of Arc, with all her old passion she pours forth a final hymn ‘of 
praise and thanksgiving to the woman who has at last aroused France 
to patriotism, and so dies in peace. 
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M. CLEMENCEAU AS WRITER AND 
PHILOSOPHER 


Few men are better known than M. Clemenceau. He has been 
before the public for nearly forty years during one of the most interest- 
ing, though not—unfortunately—the most glorious periods of French 
history ; and his dash, his wit, his go, together with his savage logic, 
have made him an exceptionally conspicuous figure on the political 
stage. It is curious that his literary achievements should be so seldom 
spoken of. M. Clemenceau has written nearly a dozen volumes, on 
a variety of subjects, and some of them were undoubtedly successful, 
if passing through six, eight, or ten editions means success for a book. 
Yet M. Clemenceau, as a writer, is not well known ; people hardly 
ever quote from his books, many cultivated readers have only a 
vague idea even of their existence, and, in short, they cannot be said 
to help their author much, in any manner. On the other hand, we 
see that M. Deschanel, with not a tithe of Clemenceau’s originality, 
is in the French Academy for three or four volumes by which no 
publisher seems to have become very rich. (A strange enigma at 
first sight, yet not very difficult to solve.) In the case of the ex- 
President of the Chamber and would-be President of the Republic 
we see a man of slender power aiming at literary celebrity, as he used 
to aim at success in Society, well connected, and making the most 
of his old advantages in the interests of his new ambition. The 
result is such as clever management of this sort can lead to, viz. the 
paltry celebrity called notoriety. 

In the case of Clemenceau, it is clear that the man, far from 
serving the writer, simply outshines him. One suspects that 
such a fiery Radical can only write to further his political action, 
and one is right—and I must add at once that this entire devotion to his 
ideal ought to be his chief glory—but one forgets that a man of such 
remarkable parts cannot be quite the same when he speaks and when 
he writes; that there is more effort to define himself on the part of a 
man who takes up his pen and strives to give full expression to his 
thought ; and, in short, that most men of action are best explained by 
their writings. 
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This will be felt by whoever chooses to look into M. Clemenceau’s 
works. The man appears before the reader’s eyes with all his perfec- 
tions and limitations—some of them unknown or only dimly appre- 
hended—and his formula becomes clear and easy. In his books, 
as in his life and in his politics, M. Clemenceau appears to be an 
impassioned individual, whose characteristic is energy fed by a 
domineering ideal, but the ideal is that of the poet rather than of the 
philosopher, and this fact accounts for the mobility with which he has 
been so often twitted. 

Most of M. Clemenceau’s volumes consist of articles reprinted 
from the numerous papers to which he used to contribute. Some 
of them are a mere jumble, as if the journalist’s drawers had been 
turned, such as they were, into the Press, instead of the waste basket, 
and they are often wretchedly got up. The worst in this respect 
is a fat brochure on the Dreyfus affair, at sight of which I experienced 
the same depressed feeling as the author himself once felt, at an inn 
where the landlady thought to please him by immediately turning 
the talk to the unfortunate Captain. But all these books possess in 
common the quality of being deeds, not words, and they are written 
in the crisp eighteenth-century French, which holds the reader spell- 
bound even when the matter is not quite to his taste. Three of them, 
LeGrand Pan, La Mélée Sociale, and the novel entitled Les Plus Forts 
ought to give their author high rank in modern literature, and possess, 
in a higher degree than their fellow volumes, the charm of adding as 
many touches as they have pages to M. Clemenceau’s portrait. 

Nothing is so unfortunate for a man as to go by a nickname. For 
many years M. Clemenceau has been called the overthrower of 
Cabinets, and numbers of people imagine him only as a grim, saturnine 
misanthropist, sneering and snarling sceptically in a corner of the 
Chamber or the Senate, and rising from his bench at long intervals 
just to deal a deadly blow at a Prinie Minister, no matter whether it 
be Gambetta or only M. Combes. : 

No fancy can be so remote from the truth. M. Clemenceau is 
neither a sceptic, nor a Nitzschean, nor a harsh ironist, nor a destructive 
politician. He is, on the contrary, more or less, the reverse of all- 
that. Above all, he is not a sceptic. The form of scepticism 
affected in France during the past thirty years has been mostly the 
graceful, easy, and lazy dilettantism which has Renan for its father 
and M. Anatole France for its most complete exponent. Sceptics 
of this stamp are generally too fastidious to launch out on the muddy 
political shallows, and too averse from a plain aye or nay to expose 


themselves to the ridicule of adopting a system. Now M. Clemenceau 
not only has revelled in politics from his youth, but he never loses an 
opportunity of avowing a system, and this system is no other than 
hard and fast materialism, the materialism of forty years ago in all 
its crudeness, narrowness, and overweening finality. 
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The reader who knew nothing of M. Clemenceau’s biography might 
be astonished at this statement. One or two facts and dates will 
dispel the feeling. M. Clemenceau is the son of a Vendéan doctor, 
who carried his hostility against religion generally so far that he never 
allowed his children to be christened. A Vendéan boy, brought up 
among the associations of the Giants’ War, by a country doctor, who 
hated the Chouans and their superstitions, could only grow up a 
fierce Revolutionist and a staunch atheist. When Georges Clemenceau 
arrived in Paris in 1862, to proceed with his medical studies, he was 
already both a Revolutionist and an atheist, and everything appeared 
calculated to harden him in his beliefs. It should be borne in mind 
that most Frenchmen are open to philosophical doubts only through 
religion, and to religious doubts only through philosophy. One 
is either one or the other, and it is very rarely that a man in 
France thinks his own thoughts between the extremes of faith and 
unbelief, and passes from one intellectual stage to another by his 
own progress of thought. Georges Clemenceau had been brought up 
in a manner that admitted of no doubt, and the surroundings into 
which he was thrown on his arrival in Paris were not likely to shake 
any of his beliefs. Those were the days of the decline of the second 
Empire, when the motto was ‘ Revolution and Atheism,’ and when 
a popular leader summed up his programme by saying ‘ You can only 
be revolutionists if you are first atheists.’ The medical school of Paris 
was in the forefront of this battle. Most of its professors were only 
atheists, who carried on the materialist tradition of Cabanis and 
Broussais and thought that by preaching this doctrine they were 
doing their duty by the democratic movement as well. But most 
of the students looked upon this half-hearted conduct as despicable 
philistinism, and supplemented their masters’ philosophy with the 
political theories rampant in the Quartier Latin papers. So M. 
Clemenceau found himself in a wonderfully congenial atmosphere, 
and developed the tendencies he had brought with him so quickly 
that before he was twenty-two he had been imprisoned at the Santé 
for a demonstration in favour of the Revolutionists of °48, while his 
essay for his medical degree boldly showed in print what the pro- 
fessors’ teaching only permitted to infer. 

Though pugnacious and more than outspoken, M. Clemenceau 
had nothing in common with the smoky and beery set above which 
Gambetta towered at the Café Procope. There was never any 
demagogic vulgarity about him, and in his manner, as in his writing, 
the chaffing tone does not conceal a peculiar aristocratic aloofness ; the 
man is proud of the singleness of his politics and of his Vendéan and 
Republican origin. Clemenceau the youthful democrat, thought it 
beneath him to rant at taverns ; he worked in the laboratories and read 
hard. He seems to have had an early inclination towards the English 
Positivists, who voiced his so-called materialism. It was at this 
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period that he became acquainted with Darwin, who, after thirty 
years, was to furnish him all the matter of his preface to the Mélée 
Sociale, with Herbert Spencer and with J. Stuart Mill. His first 
publication after his medical ‘ thesis ’ was a translation of the latter’s 
well-known work on Auguste Comte. This is not the place to state 
with proper fulness the effect produced in his mind by his reading 
of the English Positivists, and to contrast it with the tone he would 
have probably adopted had he gone to Haeckel’s school instead. 
Suffice it to say that it may account for his latent idealism. English- 
men are never irreligious, even when they profess to be so, and M. 
Clemenceau curiously resembles them in this. The essay which 
he has prefixed to his Grand Pan, and to which the volume owes its 
title, leaves no doubt of this. It is easy to detect in it another English 
influence, that of Gibbon. The writer tells us the weird story of the 
mysterious announcement to the haunted crew of a Greek vessel 
of the death of the ‘ Great God Pan,’ just when Jesus of Galilee was 
born of a Virgin. M. Clemenceau is a devout Pagan, and mourns, 
through nearly a hundred pages, the disappearance of the sons of 
heaven and earth. In true Gibbonian spirit he laments the icono- 
clastic mania of the first Christian Emperors and of the Popes and 
monks, who canonised their furor. Anon, the historian turns poet 
and his tone becomes one of triumph. The Great God Pan murdered 
by the lucifugi has been resuscitated at a touch of Spinoza’s wand. 
We are Pan, we know it, for we know everything at present, and ‘ we 
command a total view of the world.’ 

This is a glorious revelation indeed, and whoever feels inclined 
to imagine M. Clemenceau as a sceptic has only to listen to his 
hymn. Such a hymn—unfortunately suggesting every now and then 
that of Sganarelle at the end of Don Juan—does not belong to 
sceptics, and M. Clemenceau is indeed a believer. He _ believes, 
like M. Edgar Monteil (in his Catechism of the Free Thinker), that 
physicists and biologists ‘can no more be deceived than they ¢an 
deceive us.’ 

If, then, we undoubtedly are the Great God Pan, we have only 
to act according to our nature and enjoy ourselves as once did“ the 
gods of happy Hellas. But we have hardly heard this cheering 
invitation when we are told—still in lyrical accents—that perfect 
happiness is something more than the disportments of many-shaped 
Jupiter. ‘If we live to keep ourselves, we do well ; but if we live to 
give ourselves, we do better. Every perfect enjoyment is to give one’s 
self away and thus hourly bring one’s self into communion with 
Pan, whose evolution has only placed us apart that we may make 
him greater and better.’ This is pagan mysticism, but underneath 
runs the old vein of Christian charity. In a hundred other passages 
we read of effort, of sacrifice, of ennobling sorrow, and we discover, 
as I said above, that the same man who is so far from being a sceptic 
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that he adheres to every article of the Monistic creed is just as remote 
from being an epicure and preaches the noblest of idealisms. 

Here probably lies the secret of Clemenceau’s apparent shiftings. 
The materialist doctor in him does not shrink from the ridicule one 
incurs by talking about ‘ a total view of the universe,’ but the idealist 
appears at every moment in the social reformer. He hates Christianity, 
which he always confuses with monasticism and the self-slaughter 
of ascetics, but he preaches self-denial and charity. Such contradic- 
tions are less rare in scientists than in any other section of savants. 
They firmly believe in God, and only refuse to own it because people 
far their inferiors call that God which certainly is not God. Huxley 
was one of those. Their lips are blasphemous ; but their hearts are 
single and generous. 

One ought not to wonder that a man who is a pantheist and yet 
talks of the nobleness of sorrow should not be a Nitzschean. A Cabinet 
overthrower is not necessarily a monster of selfishness. In fact, 
M. Clemenceau, in his novel Les Plus Forts, makes a dead set at the 
iron philosophy embodied in the Superman, and preaches quite an 
opposite doctrine of tenderness and love. This novel was published 
in 1898, when the author was under a cloud for the side part he had 
played in the Panama affair, and when he might have been bitter 
not only against the electors who had not returned him but against 
mankind at large. These circumstances only add vigour to the 
position he adopted in his book. 

The—not very probable—plot is a conflict between two old friends, 
the Marquis de Puymaufray and the manufacturer Harlé, concerning 
the moral instruction to be given to a charming girl, Claude, who 
Harlé thinks is his daughter, but in reality is Puymaufray’s. Harlé 
believes in nothing except success, that is to say, wealth, a wide 
social connection, a beau mariage and all that. Puymaufray, a 
ruined man and an unacknowledged father, eats up his heart in fruit- 
less attempts to counterbalance his friend’s influence. The child 
loves him, but her environment is too much for her nobler tendencies, 
and when Harlé calls to his assistance one Countess de Fourchamps, 
the quintessence of worldliness, the game is lost, and Claude launches, 
with all sails out, into the great Parisian life of sham, greed, and deceit, 
by marrying a politician she despises. , 

The novel is not well put together, some parts are clumsy, 
some others appear sentimental almost to maudlin, especially by 
the side of a few scathing chapters in which the corruption and 
hypocrisy of society are sketched in vitriolic touches, but it is a work 
of noble inspiration. The Clemenceau who wrote it is just the reverse 
of the Clemenceau of legend. No Breton nobleman dreaming his 
proud dreams in his lonely stronghold had dared. endow with every 
high quality a Puymaufray so abhorrent to the harsh machinery of 
civilisation, For forty years politics have thrown M. Clemenceau’s 
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lot with Radical manufacturers of Harlé’s stamp, honest liars who 
talk for ever of raising the working classes, and treat them, perhaps 
unknown to themselves, like Congolese planters ; but how he must 
have despised these strong men, and how he must have enjoyed the 
idea that he was leading them, year after year, Government after 
Government, to social reforms which they hate like poison but will be 
obliged to swallow with a smile ! 

Clemenceau does occasionally assume the Nitzschean set expression, 
reckless language and cruel gesture, but it is only when he thinks 
himself in presence of selfishness or fallacy. Here the danger of his 
one-sided philosophy becomes evident, for his Weltanschauuwng con- 
spires with his temperament and breeding to distort things to his 
view. He believes in effort and sorrow, but he hates God and harps 
savagely on the ‘crimes’ of God. Set the cruel entity aside in your 
children’s education, and teach them astronomy and geology until 
they come to realise the great Pan. He loves Puymaufray because 
his Christian ideal is lost in his worship of his daughter, but he hates 
not only priests and monks and bigots of all sorts, but even nuns, 
merely because a supernatural love is superimposed on their lives of 
endless sacrifice. As their innermost life is communion with Christ, 
he cannot bring himself to believe that they really love human beings. 
He hates the shams of civilisation, the trumpery of courts, tribunals, 
and government. He abhors the hypocrisy of the bourgeois, and 
brands their vices and the corruption of their theatres in cruel, quiet 
pages one might think copied from Veuillot’s Odeurs de Paris. In 
short, he often gives one the impression of a tender soul capable of 
the most violent hatreds, and disquietingly suggests the great ancestors 
of 1793, who were so gentle and piteous when the monsters in them did 
not show their fangs and glaring eyes. The more so from an over- 
sentimental and almost morbid love of animals, whom he calls—most 
happily, I must confess—sometimes our ‘ poor relations,’ and some- 
times ‘ the fifth State.’ He is always right—even when exaggerated— * 
in his sympathies, but he is often blind in his dislikes when unfor- 
tunately the Nitzschean thrusts himself in, and that is the danger of 
his nature. ; 

Apart from the mistakes and violence thus brought about by his 
breeding, and, above all, by his poor philosophy, most of his writings 
suggest a regular good fellow with more humour than satire, and an 
inexhaustible fund of compassion for the humble and defenceless. 
Some of his short stories are indescribably touching and perfect 
little masterpieces. There is one—called the Colibri, of a child who 
dies and compels his mother to sing a song by his bedside, just when 
he is dying, which no reader can resist. Many others are unpretending 
humorous tales, full of air and sunshine—full of concealed art, too— 
which only a man really enamoured of the old provincial life is able 
topen. The dry Voltairean vein never appears except when stupidity 
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united to conceit or selfishness and cruelty require proper castigation. 
Then the punishment is prompt and complete. The Parisian scenes 
in Les Plus Forts are as good as any written in that style. 

This brings me to say a word of Clemenceau’s literary parentage. 
He evidently owes his best to Voltaire and the other masters of the 
direct, lucid, and light language of the eighteenth century. When he 
swerves from that tone, as in the preface of the Grand Pan, his 
lyricism soon becomes insufferable : when he preserves it, he carries 
you along, whether you like it or not. He likes the Greeks, a rare 
characteristic in a modern French statesman, knows the English 
writers, and does not show off his knowledge of them—another rare 
characteristic of the modern Frenchman who drinks from those wells— 
I have not detected five Anglicisms in all his volumes, and Gibbon is 
the only writer he quotes. 

This style is exactly that suited to a man who is, above 
all, a man of action, and never wrote an article or delivered 
a Parliamentary address without some set purpose and object. 
It is dry and apparently unemotional; yet, it is surprising how 
easily and fully it conveys the pathos which the author feels so con- 
tinuously, even though he chooses to let it appear only in flashes. 

In short, M. Clemenceau is a stylist as well as a thinker, and a 
man with a will, which qualities might all be summed up by just 
calling him a writer, as opposed to an author. You thought—in 
Pascal’s oft-quoted words—to encounter a scribbler, and you find 
a man. 

Would to God the man were as free from the prejudices inherent in 
‘a total view of the universe’ as his rich and naturally noble nature 
would give him a right to be ! 


Ernest DIMNET. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN’ 


A DOUBLE interest attaches to this fascinating volume. It is a rare, 
original, and attractive character that is here described ; and the 
book which describes it was the last work of the learned and highly- 
gifted author, whose untimely death the world of legal and historical 
science now deplores. Subject and writer were worthy of one another. 
It would have been impossible to find anyone more capable than 
F. W. Maitland of appreciating the strange and subtle blend—the 
mixture of gruffness and tenderness, of reserve and sympathy, of 
solitariness and capacity for friendship, of the love of letters and 
the love of nature, of irony and reverence, and many other apparent 
opposites—that made the charm of Leslie Stephen’s character. 

It seemed strange to some that a scholar, whose great mental 
powers and untiring industry had hitherto been concentrated on 
the study of medieval English law and institutions, should undertake 
the life of a literary man of our own age, a man, too, whose interests 
were essentially modern, and who was by temperament disposed 
to regard minute antiquarian research with something akin to con- 
tempt. But no one who knew the two men could have failed to 


perceive the sympathy that existed between them, the natural attune- 


ment of their characters ; and any one familiar with Maitland’s writings 
would at once see that here were the makings of a first-rate biographer. 
For his studies of thirteenth or fourteenth century law are no mere 
dryasdust researches after rule and precedent, no mere abstract deduc- 
tions from the records of the Courts ; they are instinct with human 
sympathy, with that quality of restrained and reasonable but vivifying 
imagination which distinguishes the true historian. In restoring 
the forms and the procedure of our early legal system, he got behind 
them to the ideas on which that system was based, and so to the 


minds and characters of the men who framed and worked it. And 

not only were these men familiar to him in general ; he seemed to 

know them individually, these Edwardian lawyers and judges, to 

have talked confidentially with Bracton, to have listened to Hengham’s 
1 By Frederic William Maitland. London: Duckworth & Co. 1906 
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judgments, nay, to have even sat at the feet of the English Justinian 
himself, so deeply had he entered into the spirit of ba men of the 
Middle Age. 

It was not really wonderful, then, that he should have turned 
his pen from the elucidation of medieval law-books to perpetuate 
the memory of a beloved personal friend. The result is a biography 
of remarkable brilliance, truthfulness, and insight—a biography, too 
which, like all good biographies, while never putting the author in 
front of his subject, even as guide or showman, betrays throughout 
the flavour of an individual mind, and inevitably, but in a delicate 
shadowy manner, delineates the writer’s character and temperament 
behind that of his hero. Such is indeed the nature of all great 
biographies. A good biographer must keep himself out of sight so 
far as he can; but extinguish himself he neither can nor should. 
Do we not know Tacitus almost as fully as Agricola, Joinville like 
Saint Louis, Boswell at least as well as Johnson ? 

So here, not obvious, but to be found by those who read the book 
with this secondary object in their minds, is enshrined much at least 
of the character of F. W. Maitland as well as that of Leslie Stephen. 
The scholar who was the greatest writer on English law since Black- 
stone, who has created anew the study of his subject, whose name 
as a historian of the creative type will go down to posterity along 
with those of Savigny and Stubbs and Mommsen, has, in raising a 
monument to his friend, unwittingly built up his own, and shown 
himself to be not merely a great scholar but a writer of first-rate 
literary power, and a lovable, humorous, sympathetic man. Thus 
much it may be permitted on this occasion to remark, for the author, 
alas! is dead, and we may praise him freely. We may say that, 
had he never written this biography, the world would never have 
known how much it lost by that fatal voyage to the Canaries ; we may 
be thankful that, with unerring insight, Leslie Stephen chose him to 
write—if any one was to write it—his biography, and that Maitland’s 
life was spared long enough to complete the task. But he would 
have been the first to remind me that not the author but his book, 
and the subject of his book, are now in question; and to these, after 
a digression which Leslie Stephen at all events would have excused, 
I must now return. 

The story of Stephen’s life is not more eventful than the lives of 
most literary men, in whose careers the production of notable works 
or the development of opinions takes the place of action and adventure. 
Born in the year of the great Reform Act, of stout legal and evangelical 
stock, the son of the ecclesiastical historian, the brother of the judge, 
he was a delicate, sensitive, quick-tempered child, whose health at 
one time gave cause for anxiety, and was far from foreshadowing 
the vigour of his youth and manhood. Mentally and morally, however, 
he very early showed signs of what was to be his later disposition. 
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It is related that he refused to say his prayers if another person was 
in the room. His mother tells us that his first experience of a sermon 
bored him sadly. ‘Towards the end of it,’ she says, ‘ Leslie, quite 
forgetting himself, said in a loud voice, “‘ Three.” He was counting 
my rings. . . . Soon afterwards a loud yawn was heard from him. 
With these exceptions he was very good.’ Poetry made a very 
different impression. Scott was his favourite. When out for a 
drive he would repeat The Lady of the Lake so loudly that the passers- 
by would ‘turn round in astonishment.’ When reciting Marmion, 
he seemed ‘ to have neither eyes nor ears for what was passing round 
him, but to be completely absorbed by what he was saying.’ A love 
of poetry and a dislike of sermons were characteristic of him all his 
life. He preserved to the end his favulty for learning by heart. ‘ His 
memory for poetry was wonderful,’ says his daughter; ‘he could 
absorb a poem that he liked almost unconsciously from a single reading.’ 
And in his old age he would shout Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All as he 
strolled in Kensington Gardens, to the surprise of the attendants, 
perhaps the sons of those he had astonished with Marmion sixty years 
before. Nor was poetry alone a pleasure. As a boy he read Boswell’s 
Johnson—‘ the most purely delightful of all books ’—and the first 
book he ever bought with his own money was Vanity Fair. Truly, 
in these matters the child was father to the man. 

Four years of his boyhood he spent at Eton, but that famous 
school set no mark upon him, partly, it may be surmised, because 
he lived with his parents ‘up town ’—in other words, in Windsor— 
and thus could never be fully absorbed in the life of the place. He 
was not happy at school ; his health was poor ; and he left when he 
was only fourteen—at a moment, that is, when, for most boys, the 
best part of their school-time has hardly begun. Eton, then, cannot 
be said to have ‘ produced ’ Stephen—a word which in his connexion 
(he used to say) should be translated into ‘ failed to extinguish ;’ and 
it was to the loss of both that they were not better acquainted. 

——s—_ After a year or two at King’s College, London, he went up to 
Cambridge and entered at Trinity Hall. For the next fourteen 
years of his life this was to be his home. His early physical weak- 
ness had almost disappeared ; at Cambridge his health steadily im- 
proved ; he was lean, as always, but active and vigorous in mind and 
body. In the wholesome atmosphere of the place, its studies, its 
sports, its companionships, he began for the first time really to live. 
His career as an undergraduate was not specially distinguished, but, 
‘ without being brilliant, it was,’ says Mr. Maitland, ‘just that which 
a wise father might wish for his son.’ He read steadily, rowed hard, 
took his share in the debates at the Union, and won a scholarship 
and eventually a first-class in the Mathematical Tripos. For ten 
years he rowed in his college boat ; he was so keen about it that he 
seemed, to one who might have known better, a mere ‘ rowing rough.’ 
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He himself never regarded it as waste of time. ‘ The.greatest pleasure 
in life,’ he wrote later, ‘is to have a fanatical enthusiasm about some- 
thing. ... This is the real glory of rowing; it is a temporary 
fanaticism of the most intense kind ; while it lasts it is less a mere 
game than a religion.’ And he goes on to say that it is ‘so closely 
bound up with memories of close and delightful intimacies, that it 
almost makes me sentimental.’ He could not say more; against 
sentimentalism he was always on his guard. 

Having taken his degree, what was he to do? Fate decided for 
him. He felt no call for any particular profession; why not stay 
where he was? His position asa Wrangler led on to a Fellowship ; 
a tutorship fell vacant ; in a natural way—a way more natural then 
than it would be now—he accepted the post, took orders, and settled 
down as a college don. For eight years more he remained at Cam- 
bridge, living mostly with and for his pupils, sometimes rowing in 
the boat, sometimes ‘ coaching ’ it—we remember the prayer of Sir G. 
Trevelyan ‘for the wind of a tutor of Trinity Hall ’—occasionally 
preaching in the college chapel, looking after his young men’s morals, 
teaching them mathematics, and taking them out for long Sunday 
walks, after one of which—it is not surprising to learn—a young 
companion had to go to bed instead of to dinner. For his walking, 
as the ‘Tramps’ (his walking-club of later years) knew well, was 
prodigious. His biographer mentions some wonderful feats, such as 
his nearly beating a famous runner, Mr. P. M. Thornton, in a match in 
which the latter was to run three miles while Stephen walked two. 
Once he walked his fifty miles, from Cambridge to London, in twelve 
hours, to dine with the Alpine Club ; on another occasion he walked 
six miles and three-quarters within the hour. He despised the con- 
stitutional ‘ grind,’ but a long walk was a joy to him, a tonic and a 
refreshment, sometimes a moral resource or medicine, as when, like 
his shadow, Mr. Whitford, in The Egoist, he wanted to ‘ walk off his 
temper.’ One of his best essays is that In Praise of Walking.. He 
often walked alone, but he did not, like R. L. Stevenson, prefer lonely 
walks. In fact, this rather grim, shy, reserved man loved companion- 
ship of the right sort, and could be the most delightful of companions. 
Nor must we look on Stephen as, in these youthful days, an athlete 
for athletics’ sake, or as sacrificing the mind to the body. On the 
contrary, bodily exercise and the corpus sanum that results were for 
him the best preservative of the sana mens ; and mental sanity was 
his reward. 

While engaged in the varied activities of a tutor’s life (and to be 
a tutor at Cambridge is no sinecure), he read widely—philosophy, 
political economy, and other stubborn subjects. He began to write, 
too, not very seriously as yet, but such short pieces as his papers about 
the Alps and those whimsical, ironical, and illuminative Sketches 
from Cambridge by a@ Don. He was reflecting, too, and reflecting 
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to some purpose. His reflections changed not only his views but his 
whole way of life. In 1862 he came to the conclusion that he could 
no longer subscribe to those religious doctrines to which he had 
assented when he took orders six or seven years before. By what 
exact process he arrived at this conclusion we are not told. It seems 
to have come gradually, without any painful searchings of heart ; but it 
was decisive and final. As he himself put it, ‘it was not so much a 
process of giving up beliefs as of discovering that he had never really 
believed.’ He had taken many things on trust ; the gradual opening 
of his mind showed him that he could do so no longer. Having 
arrived at this point, he could not conscientiously retain his tutor- 
ship, and he therefore resigned. But he did not give up his orders, 
apparently because he was under the impression that this was out of 
his power ; nor did he lose his Fellowship. This he only resigned on 
his marriage in 1867 ; his orders he did not give up till 1875. 

He did not even leave Cambridge at once. Two years longer he 
stayed on, unable to tear himself away, and doing what work he could. 
It was in this interval, during the American Civil War, that he first 
visited the United States. The occasion was notable. He was intensely 
interested in the struggle ; he sympathised with the North, at a time 
when most of the influential classes in this country were Southerners ; 
and, though Gladstone thought—and said—that Jefferson Davis 
‘had made a nation,’ he became convinced that the North would win. 
He did not come back enamoured of the country or the people as a 
whole, but, what was of more importance, he made some close and 
firm friends. To Lowell, Holmes, and C. E. Norton he became deeply 
attached ; and among all the charming letters, warm with affection, 
rippling with humour, that are published in this book, none are 
more charming than those addressed to his American friends. His 
opinions as to the war he defended in a vigorous onslaught on the 
Times—almost his only exercise in this genre : 

If I had proved [he says] that the Times had made a gigantic blunder from 
end to end as to the causes, progress, and consequences of the war, I should 
have done little... . But I contend that I have proved simultaneously that 
it was guilty of ‘foolish vituperation’; and as I am weak enough to think 
anything a serious evil which tends to alienate the freest nation of the old 
world from the great nation in the new, I contend also that I have proved the 


Times to have been guilty of a public crime. 


Soon after his return to England he left Cambridge for good, and 
launched out on what was to be the business of his life, literature and 
journalism, in the great world of London. He left Cambridge 
without regret, for his last two years had given him a distaste for 
the life, and he was glad to have been forced away to enter on a freer 
and larger course. But he never repented him of the years he had 
spent at ‘the Hall,’ and he returned again and again with pleasure 
to his old haunts. In after years it was especially the old associa- 
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tions that rendered Cambridge dear. ‘I love the sleepy river,’ he 
wrote much later; and we can guess why. Thirty years after he 
had left, speaking at the unveiling of Fawcett’s statue at Lambeth, 
he said : 

I always associate Fawcett with a garden. ... He lovedit . .. not least 
because a garden is the best of all places for those long talks with friends which 
were among the greatest pleasures of his life. The garden where I have 
oftenest met Fawcett, and where I have talked with him for long hours, never 
clouded by an unkind word, is the garden of an old Cambridge college, with a 
smooth bowling-green and a terrace walk by the side of the river, and a noble 
range of chestnut trees, and the grand pinnacles of King’s College Chapel 
looking down through the foliage. Fawcett loved that garden well. 


And does not this beautiful passage show how Stephen also loved 
it, and why? Well may his biographer say, ‘the siren Cambridge 
had sung her song, and won such a lover as she has rarely had.’ 

Once in London, Stephen soon found as much work as he wanted. 
Debarred, as he imagined, from adopting the law, he was ‘ driven,’ as 
he put it, ‘to the occupation of penny-a-lining.’ His pen was busy in 
many quarters—in the Saturday Review, then at the height of its 
fame, in the newly established Pall Mall Gazette, in the Cornhill, 
Fraser, the Fortnightly (then edited by his friend Mr. Morley), and 
elsewhere. His work on the Cornhill and the Pall Mall Gazette brought 
him into connection with Mr. G. Murray Smith, a connection which 
ripened into affection, was cemented by common undertakings— 
notably, the Dictionary of National Biography—and lasted for the rest 
of Stephen’s life. This is not the place to estimate or criticise the 
quality of Stephen’s literary work—such a task would require an 
article by itselfi—but it may be pointed out that a large portion of his 
best writing took at first a journalistic form. This was the case with 
his Sketches from Cambridge, his Hours of Exercise, An Agnostic’s 
Apology, Hours in a Library, Studies of a Biographer, and other works 
composed of scattered papers. These books show a unity of cohesion 
which indicate a definite conception and purpose in the author’s mind. 
Of course there was an enormous mass of work, principally belonging 
to his earlier years, of the ordinary journalistic type—what he called 
his ‘subterranean’ work—which was not republished, and which 
Mr. Maitland has not sought, except in rare cases, to identify. As he 
well says, ‘sufficient unto the day is the daily thereof, and to the 
weekly the weekly thereof.’ There is a cacoethes servandi, as well as 
scribendt, but neither Stephen nor his biographer was likely to give 
way to it. 

But besides these articles and essays, whether converted into 
books or not, what an amount of solid reading and thinking was 
put into the History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Oentury 
and The English Utilitarians—subjects in which family traditions 
and his own studies had steeped him from youth up! What fraternal 
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devotion and discriminating sympathy are to be found in the lives of his 
brother Fitzjames and of Henry Fawcett! What model biographies, 
distinguished alike by judgment and learning, lucidity and force, 
are the volumes he contributed to the ‘Men of Letters’ series—the 
lives of Johnson, Pope, Swift, and others! His philosophy, as dis- 
played in these books, in the Science of Ethics, &c., has the severe 
sanity of the eighteenth century in which he delighted. He made no 
pretence of being a metaphysician. Metaphysics he regarded as 
unlikely to lead to discoveries, but as ‘a legitimate, normal, and 
interesting branch of imaginative literature. The poet and philo- 
sopher have this in common: they prove nothing, but by utterly 
dissimilar means they suggest a view of life.’ If it was true that he 
thought of philosophy as akin to poetry, he was equally apt to criticise 
poetry from the point of view of philosophy. His literary judgments 
do not show much sense of form or much taste for the finer shades 
and supreme dexterities of expression, whether in poetry or prose ; 
he took no great delight in the mot propre or the perfect line. For 
him it was rather the contents that mattered ; and of these he was a 
shrewd, penetrating and sympathetic judge. Common sense rather 
than subtlety marked his critical work ; George Meredith applied to 
him the epithet ‘ equable ’ ; and his biographer approves. 

These sober, sane, and equable judgments and descriptions of men 
and things he continued to produce for nearly forty years, in the 
midst of much laborious editorial work, in connection first with the 
Cornhill, afterwards with the great undertaking of his life, the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Few, if any magazines, have attracted 
so brilliant a circle of writers as the Cornhill during Stephen’s manage- 
ment. Matthew Arnold published in it his Literature and Dogma; 
Robert Browning sent poems; George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Henry James, Miss Thackeray, and other first-rate writers con- 
tributed novels; Henley and R. L. Stevenson (whom Stephen had 
brought together in Edinburgh) wrote essays. Of the editor’s own 
contributions—which were many—a remark of George Meredith 
must be quoted, for its delicious invention and observant aptitude. 
- Speaking of Stephen’s style, he says: ‘ The only sting in it was an 
inoffensive humorous irony that now and then stole out for a roll- 
over like a furry cub, or the occasional ripple on a lake in grey weather.’ 

But his great achievement was the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. For nine years he toiled, almost without ceasing, at this 
heavy task, until his health broke down under the strain. To Mr. 
Sidney Lee is due the credit of completing what had been so well 
begun, but Mr. Lee would be the first to assign the chief praise to the 
pioneer who determined the lines and principles of the work, who 
selected and trained his regiment of contributors, and set a high 
example of patience, judgment, thoroughness, and all the other 
editorial virtues for his successor to follow. Of the value of the 
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Dictionary there are no two opinions ; it is doubtful if it has its equal, 
it certainly has no superior, in any tongue. Not content with 
editing, he contributed to almost every volume ; and his contributions 
contain some of his best though naturally not his most attractive 
work. Dry as these lives mostly are, they are frequently enlivened 
by touches of Stephen’s humour, as in his description of Robert Owen 
as ‘ one of the intolerable bores who are the salt of the earth.’ Of his 
‘dictionary style’ his biographer picturesquely and truly says : ‘ It is 
Stephen’s very self on one of his “ going days”: making a bee-line 
across country, with no ounce of flesh to spare, and with that terrible 
step that looked so short and was so long.’ 

The Dictionary shortened his life. For a year or two, about 1885, 
he paid no visit to his beloved Alps ; and a man of his nervous tem- 
perament and fierce application could ill dispense with holidays. The 
consequences were disastrous. Repeated collapses compelled him in 
1891 to give up the editorship, and he was never the same man again. 
To give up his Alpine holiday was a loss which nothing else could 
make good. For seven-and-thirty years Switzerland was to him a 
source of health and pure delight. He was no great traveller; two or 
three visits to the United States almost exhaust the tale of his wander- 
ings far afield ; but to the Alps he went back year after year, at first 
always in the summer, for climbing purposes, latterly in the winter, 
for health alone. One of the original members of the Alpine Club, he 
was for years one of its most venturesome and accomplished climbers. 
It was said of him that ‘he strode from peak to peak like a pair of 
compasses’; and Mr. Whymper called him ‘the fleetest of foot of 
all the Alpine brotherhood.’ His many first ascents—his passage 
of the Eiger Joch, his conquest of the Schreckhorn, and other feats 
—are they not told in the pages of the Journal, or described with 
inimitable humour, often at his own expense, in The Playground of 
Europe ? 

It was quite in his own ironical vein to dwell on the athletic and 
sporting aspects of mountain travel ; we know how he hated ‘ gush.’ 
But Switzerland was to him far more than a health-resort, or a gym- 
nasium ; the good that he got from the mountains was at least as much 
moral and spiritual as physical. They were endeared to him by sacred 
associations with friends and comrades, and still more by what he 
had felt in their austere and majestic presence. The long days spent 
upon the heights, in the ethereal air, the solitude, the purity and 
mystery of the higher Alps, swept the cobwebs from his brain, the 
melancholy from his heart, the dross from his soul. No wonder that 
—to alter Wordsworth’s line—‘the precipice Haunted him like a 
passion,’ or that, as Mr. Freshfield says, ‘the Alps were for Stephen 
a playground, but they were also a cathedral.’ All true mountaineers, 
all whole-hearted lovers of the Alps, know what this means. One does 
not worship a cathedral ; one loves it because of its associations, the 
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emotions it inspires—because, in short, one worships in it. And what 
he worshipped, let Stephen himself say : 


The mountains speak to me in tones at once more tender and more awe- 
inspiring than that of any mortal teacher. The loftiest and sweetest strains of 
Milton and Wordsworth may be more articulate, but do not lay so forcible a 
grasp upon my imagination. ... There, as after a hot summer day the rocks 
radiate back their stores of heat, every peak and forest seems to be still 
redolent with the most fragrant perfume of memory. . . . They retain whatever 
of high and tender and pure emotion may have once been associated with 
them. 


Stephen’s first marriage, with Miss Minnie Thackeray, in 1867, 
put some limits to his climbing, though not to his enjoyment of the 
Alps, but it brought him instead domestic happiness. One of his 
love-letters must be quoted here. It was scratched with a fork on the 
back of the menu of a Political Economy Club dinner : 

My dearest Minny,—I am suffering the torments of the damned from that 
God-forgotten Thornton, who is boring on about supply and demand when 
I would give anything to be with you. He is not a bad fellow, but just now 
I hate him like poison. O-o-0-0-oh! 

Ever yours, 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Some charming letters to Mr. Holmes and other American friends 
—no space, alas ! to quote them here—show conclusively how happy 
he was. His wife’s death, in 1875, plunged him into corresponding 
woe ; and again his deepest confidences seem to have been given to 
his American friends. To Mr. Norton he writes : 


Do you sympathise with me when I say that the only writer whom I have 
been able to read with pleasure through this nightmare is Wordsworth? 
I used not to care for him specially, but now I love him. 


In 1878 he was married again, to Mrs. Duckworth, and seventeen 
more years of wedded life were granted him. It was, on the whole— 
except for the overwork entailed by the Dictionary—his happiest 
time. A young family grew about him; his domestic affections, 
which were very strong, had full play; the circle of his friends was 
as large as he wished it to be ; without going into what is called society, 
he came more in contact with the world, and was taken out of his 
somewhat melancholy self. Work he had in plenty, work he enjoyed, 
at all events after 1891. He was the recognised head of his profession, 
the doyen of literary judges, ‘ the best-loved,’ as an unknown admirer 
styled him, ‘ of English critics.’ The expression pleased and sur- 
prised him ; for few men have ever been less conscious of their charm 
than Leslie Stephen. 

So the busy, fertile life went on, till in 1895 the shattering blow 
fell, and his house was a second time left unto him desolate. ‘ The 
grief,’ says his biographer, ‘ was much too deep for words’; but ‘ with 
quiet courage he tried, as it were, to piece together the fragments of a 
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shattered life.’ Other losses he had too—losses of friends like Lowell,; 
a nephew of great promise, a step-daughter of rare beauty and charm. 
His deafness grew upon him, to such an extent as to cut him off from 
all share in ordinary conversation. Of his subject in these latter 
years, Mr. Maitland gives us several life-like and touching sketches. 
After remarking that ‘Stephen playing patience was not only a 
sight to see, but, if his luck was bad, a sound to hear,’ he continues : 

Another sight I remember, for I have often seen it—Stephen sitting in an 
armchair, with some favourite book in one hand, while the other twists and 
untwists a lock of hair at one side of the head. Hair and beard are thin; every 
trace of harshness has disappeared from the face, but not every trace of that 
fanatical enthusiasm of which the essay on rowing speaks. He does not look 
much like a judicial critic of that book; but he does look very like Don 
Quixote—as noble a Don Quixote as painter could wish to see. And there is 
another look. The blue eyes wander round appealingly from child to child, for 
he cannot hear what they are saying, and wants to know why they are laughing. 
The little joke must be shouted in his ear or he will not be content. 


No wonder that his letters are no longer gay ; but the sadness was 
mingled with the thankful recognition of much happiness in the past, 
and of some still left in the present. His children, his correspondence 
with a few friends, and work were his great resources. 


I worked [he says] in order to distract my mind from painful thoughts, and 
at last broke down under the strain, . . . Meanwhile I have one great comfort. 
My children are all well and growing up as I could wish. My wife’s two sons 
are as good to me as if they were my own, and my home is therefore in many 
ways a happy one, even now. 


And again : 


My life is so sad and lonely, except for my children, that it might cease 
without loss to me or anyone. If I can still do some work, however, it will be 
bearable. I am cheerful enough, in a quiet way, as long as I can do something. 
Well, I have had a wonderfully good time, and must not whine. 


Nor did he. His old impatience and irritability almost disap- 
peared. ‘I am,’ he once wrote, ‘ like my father, skinless, over-sensitive 
and nervously irritable . . . one of the most easily bored of mankind.’ 
But such slight defects were only on the surface. Beneath them were 
the real warmth and charm which made Lowell call him ‘the most 
lovable of men,’ and Mr. A. Greenwood write of him: ‘ None of his 
friends were able to stop at friendship for him ; the sentiment went 
straightway on to affection.’ Such as had insight and understanding 
soon found what was the essential nature of the man, but others were 
no doubt repelled by the impatience and irritability which he some- 
times displayed. He was not one of those who suffer fools gladly. 
‘I cannot bear long sittings with dull people,’ he once wrote ; ‘ even 
when alone in my family I am sometimes as restless as a hyena.’ 


But [says his biographer, truly] all the excitability, all the fidgets, belonged 
to the most superficial stratum of his character. They were an exterior net- 
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work, below which all was constant and stable. . . . From that pettiness which 
often accompanies a sensitive temperament he was absolutely free. . . . Not 
only as author, but as man, Stephen was equable. Not placid, not always 
suave, he was equable, constant, magnanimous, though the sheath of some 
nerves—never a very thick sheath—had been worn away by hard work and 
many sorrows. . . . He was a man with unusually strong and steady affections. 
I have sometimes thought there was emotion enough in him to equip two or 
three first-class sentimentalists. . . . I should say of him as he said of 
Thackeray: ‘His writings seem to show that he valued tenderness, sympathy, 
and purity of nature as none but a man of exceptional kindness of heart knows 
how to value them.’ 


As age and infirmity came upon him, his character seemed to 
mellow. Instead of becoming more crusty under afflictions, as is 
the case with ignoble souls, he became, without losing any particle of 
moral or intellectual force, softer and gentler, and, when death was at 
hand, calmer and more resigned. He knew well that the end was 
near. ‘ What I think,’ he wrote to Mr. Maitland, ‘is that I am come to 
the last zigzag ; every step will be “down-hill ”’ ; and, with an unfor- 
gettable expression on his face, he used the same phrase in conversation 
with another friend. ‘The last zigzag ’—what a world of meaning 
and association is there! The hill of life, up which one laboriously 
and slowly toils, down which one slides with such ominous ease, was 
all but crossed. And what memories of happy Alpine days must the 
phrase have stirred in his mind! The misty dawn, the clearing 
peaks flushed by the rising sun, the long and steady toil, upwards and 
upwards ; the repose at the top, the welcome repast, the still more 
welcome pipe under a cloudless blue-black sky; then the descent, 
the thrilling glissade, the toilsome moraine, the grass-slopes with their 
chalets and tinkling herds, the pine-woods exhaling their delicious 
odours in the warmth of the evening sun, the long stony path winding 
ever down until the last zigzag is reached, and below, as the shades 
deepen towards night, the final resting-place comes into view. 

Like his friend Henry Sidgwick, who had gone that same way 
but shortly before, he showed neither hurry nor reluctance to depart, 
but calmly waited for the end. 

Greatly as I had admired Stephen [says his biographer] I did not know how 
admirable he was until he was under sentence of death. ... He was aware 
that the time was short; there was grave reason to fear that he would suffer 
great pain. But he faced the future not only gallantly, but good-humouredly. 
Not only did he ‘scribble’ away at his Ford Lectwres, his Early Impressions, 
and his Hobbes, but his one great desire seemed to be that he should not be 
troublesome to others. As his bodily strength ebbed apace his faults vanished. 
The dross was consumed, the gold shone; there was no impatience or restive- 
ness; the clear, strong intellect and the affectionate heart were tranquil; and 
the humour, the good-humour, played round men and books, and life and 
death. 

G. W. Proruero. 
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A LITERARY organ of high repute observed the other day, perhaps 
ironically, that everyone knew the story of Madame du Deffand and 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, because everyone had read Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. Whether the expressed major and the understood minor 
be true; whether the conclusion follows from them, or whether 
there lurks in them the fallacy of the excluded middle, are questions 
which I am absolutely and equally incapable of answering. But it 
would be rash indeed to affirm that everyone knew the Greek Antho- 
logy because everyone had read the volume of Professor Mackail. 
Mr. Mackail’s selection is judicious. His introduction, like every- 
thing that he writes on classical subjects, is perfect, and his 
book is a literary treasure for the general reader. The Greek 
Anthology, however, is, as Lord Coke said of the law of England, a 
very particular thing. It is the greatest literary curiosity of the 
ancient world. It is also a bridge connecting the classical with the 
middle age. It contains more than five thousand poems, all short, 
but varying in merit from the highest to the lowest degree. Some, 
like the epitaph of Simonides upon those who fell at Thermopyle, 
are among the highest achievements of human art, whose austere 
simplicity scarcely seems to be art at all. Some are mere doggerel, 
preserved by the accident of time, which has robbed us of almost 
everything written by Sappho and of everything written by Anacreon. 
The modern anthologies to which we are accustomed are themselves 
selections from Greek literature in general, such as Mr. St. John 
‘Thackeray’s and the late Mr. Justice Wright’s. The real Greek 
Anthology is anything rather than exclusive, a treasure-house of things 
new and old, good and bad, from the dawn of the Renaissance back 
to the twilight of the Western world. Mr. Mackail’s book, good as 
it is, gives a false impression of harmony and regularity to what is 
essentially discordant and irregular. These centuries of epigrams 
are divided into sections according to their subjects. Otherwise there 
is no thread, and the two quarto volumes of the Palatine Anthology 
are a confused jumble of the ages. That, indeed, is a large part of 
their fascination. One can hardly say, with Ion in Euripides, that 
no shepherd chooses to feed;his flocks there, and that no scythe has 
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passed upon it. Mowers have been there, and even gleaners; and 
yet, like the Roman Forum, it only becomes more interesting and 
picturesque with each attempt that is made upon it. It would still 
be curious, entertaining, even beautiful, if Mr. Mackail’s favourites 
were taken out of it. 

An immense majority of these epigrams, all of which we need 
take any account, are composed in that elegiac metre which Ovid 
and Propertius learnt from Mimnermus and Tyrteus. Coleridge has 
imitated it in a not altogether satisfactory cquplet.' Clough tried ex- 
periments with it in Amours de Voyage. But it cannot really be 
written in English ; we have no spondees. That eminent publicist, 
Hugo Grotius, an industrious man if ever there was one, took upon 
himself the stupendous task of translating the whole Anthology into 
Latin elegiacs. It was a labour of love, though he shrank from 
reproducing all the amatory poems. His quantities, however, were 
not always sure, and he falls as far short of Petrarch in versification 
as of Wellesley, Munro, or Jebb. Mr. Mackail’s prose, with its dignified 
simplicity and delicate lightness of touch, gives as correct an idea 
as any modern language could give of what these epigrams are. The 
word ‘epigram’ is the precise Greek equivalent of the Latin word 
‘inscription,’ and the current English use of ‘epigrammatic’ is as 
wildly perverse as ‘ phenomenal’ for ‘extraordinary,’ or ‘Platonic’ 
for unreal. Metre and brevity are the common qualities of these 
little poems, which are often picturesque, still more often melodious, 
sometimes passionate, occasionally improper, seldom pithy or sen- 
tentious. Many of the earliest epigrams, being sepulchral or memorial, 
answer to their names, and among these are a few flawless examples 
of majestic pathos, such as the simple couplet of an unknown author, 
which Mr. Mackail renders ‘Looking on the monument of a dead 
boy, Clecetes, son of Meneseechmus, pity him who was so beautiful 
and died.” The most famous specimen of the sepulchral epigram is 
the two verses of Simonides on the three hundred of Thermopyle, 
which almost made a poet of Cicero. They are too plain, and too 
sublime, not to be quoted : 


: n> a 
Q &eiv’, &yyetov Aaxedarpoviors Gre TH S¢ 
keipeOa, Tois Keivav pnyace meOopevor. 


‘Stranger, tell the men of Lacedemon that we lie here in obedience to 
their commands.’ 


In another couplet, not less perfect, though less familiar, the 
same great poet varies the theme, saying that ‘these men girt their 
native land with immortal renown as they shrouded themselves in 
the dark cloud of death.’ ‘ But though they died,’ he adds, ‘ they are 





1 In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 
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not dead, for valour glorifies them, and brings them up from hell.’ 
Once more, as if unable to leave the subject while any view of it 
was unseized, Simonides writes: ‘If to die nobly is the better part 
of valour, on us of all men has fortune bestowed it; for in our zeal 
to clothe Greece with freedom we lie decked with praise that grows 
not old.’ The victory of Cimon drew also a tribute from Simonides 
which he knew would last : ‘ These men of old laid down their glorious 
young lives by the Eurymedon, fighting with the van of the Persian 
bowmen. Spearmen they were, and soldiers of the line, and sailors 
on fleet ships. The best monument they left of their valour is their 
death.’ The Planudean Appendix to the Palatine Anthology, taken 
from the collection made by Maximus Planudes in the fourteenth 
century, contains one of the best epitaphs written even by Simonides, 
the occasion being the Athenian raid upon Eubcea of which Hero- 
dotus speaks: ‘We were slain under the peaks of Dirphys, and a 
public tomb is raised in our honour hard by the Euripus, a thing not 
unmerited, for we threw away the flower of our pleasant lives, and 
welcomed the harsh cloud of war.’ No inscriptions so entirely fault- 
less in form and substance, in shape and thought, have been composed 
by any man, not even in Latin, the monumental tongue. Words- 
worth was probably thinking of other and more pictorial poetry, such 
as the fragment of Danae and her babe, when he prayed that there 
might be discovered ‘one precious tenderhearted scroll of pure 
Simonides.’ But even if the fame of Simonides rested solely on his 
epitaphs, it would stand without rivalry or blemish. 

The Anthology, as we have it, was first edited by the German 
scholar Frederick Jacobs at the beginning of the last century. The 
text was revised by Brunck, chiefly known, it is to be feared, in this 
country from the flippant rhymes with which Porson confessed that 
at the house of that scholar he had been intoxicated, or from the 
equally frivolous avowal of Mrs. Browning that she ‘ much preferred 
Euripides to Monk, Homer to Bentley, Sophocles to Brunck.’ For my 
part I must honestly and soberly acknowledge that I would rather 
read Monk’s Life of Bentley twice than all Mrs. Browning’s poems once ; 
and as for Porson, he got drunk wherever he stayed. To the students 
who compiled, explained, and illustrated the Anthology all lovers of 
literature must feel the deepest gratitude. It is not by any means 
plain sailing over this vast illimitable sea. There are Greek epigram- 
matists whose style differs as much from the style of Simonides, or of 
Plato, or of Theocritus, as the New Testament differs from the Dialogues 
of Plato. There are very few advocates of compulsory Greek who, 
if they were examined in the Anthology, would escape the plough. 
I should like for instance, to try them with the medical satire of 
Nicarchus : 

Tov Arivov Ards exyGés 6 KAwwKds Haro Mdpkos- 
kal AiBos dv, kal Zevs, onpepov excpéperat. 
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‘ Marcus the doctor,’ in Mr. Mackail’s translation, ‘ called yesterday 
on the marble Zeus; though marble, and though Zeus, his funeral 
is to-day.’ This is perhaps as near an approach to what we mean 
by an epigram as the Anthology contains. 

The magnificent and anonymous compliment to Praxiteles is, how- 
ever, brief and pointed enough. When Aphrodite saw the great statue 
of herself, she asked in dismay where Praxiteles could have seen her 
without her clothes. But the Greek interjection ¢ed, ‘oh dear,’ 
stamps this epigram as modern. The older and longer form of it, 
attributed to Plato, represents the goddess as simply struck by the 
fidelity of the likeness. I wonder that Mr. Mackail should adopt 
a version which confounds Venus in her glory with Eve after her fall. 
There are many epigrams attributed to Plato, of which Shelley has 
translated two, and it seems to be the better opinion that the philo- 
sopher wrote verses in his youth. Poetry he always wrote, especially 
when he was writing against it. That he should have composed 
the glorious couplet, thus Englished by Mr. Mackail, ‘The Graces 
seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found the soul of 
Aristophanes,’ is a fact, if faet it be, full of literary and historical 
interest. The idea of Aristophanes as a rollicking, licentious buffoon 
is as false and misleading as Pope’s picture of Rabelais laughing in 
his easy chair. Both Aristophanes and Rabelais were in deadly 
earnest. Their humour, apart from the animal spirits which sustain 
it, is often as deep as life, and as fierce as the bitterest invective. 
Although Aristophanes held Socrates up to ridicule as a dreamer and 
a quack, he shared with him, or at least with the Socrates of Plato, 
a dread and scorn of pure democracy as practised at Athens to which 
the great historian attributes the result of the Peloponnesian war. 
Ancient and modern democracy have really nothing in common. 
There was no representative Government at Athens, and Athenian 
society rested not so much on the rights of men as on the wrongs of 
slaves. It was not liberty, nor license, it was ignorance, the triumph 
of the unfit, ‘ captive good attending captain ill,’ against which Plato 
directed his subtle irony, and Aristophanes his boisterous fun. Plato, 
who introduced Socrates and Aristophanes into the same dialogue, 
that wonderful phantasy called in Latinised Greek the Symposium, 
without a hint at any reason why they should not meet, knew that the 
‘prince of Attic drolls’ was a great poet as well as a poet of nature, 
so faithful and true that Ruskin quotes him for the movements of 
clouds. On a tragic contemporary of Aristophanes, whom he never 
made the butt of his satire, ‘singer of sweet Colonus, and its child,’ 
there is a lovely epithet attributed to Simmias of Rhodes : 


Gently, where lies our Sophocles in sleep, 
Gently, green ivy, with light tendrils creep: 
There may the rose-leaf too and clustered vine 
Climb round his honoured tomb in graceful twine 
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Sweet were his lays, with sense and feeling fraught, 
Alike by Muses and by Graces taught. 






The lines of Ptolemy the astronomer on himself, though not a 
sepulchral inscription, are full of immortality, and strike perhaps the 
sublimest note in the Hellenic gamut. ‘I know,’ says Ptolemy, 
‘that I am mortal and the creature of a day ; but when I search out 
the many rolling circles of the stars, my feet touch the earth no longer, 
but with Zeus himself I take my fill of ambrosia, the food of the gods.’ 
Very different in kind, though equally exalting the spiritual over 
the material, are the lines of Callimachus on his dead but living friend 
Heraclitus, familiar to all readers of Jonica. Another version, by 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, though less beautiful, is nearer the original : 












They told me, Heraclitus, thou wert dead, 
And then I wept and thereon tears did shed. 
How oft we two talked down the sun: but thou, 
Halicarnassian guest, art ashes now. 

Yet live thy nightingales of song: on those 
Forgetfulness her hand shall ne’er impose. 











‘Forgetfulness ’ is not exactly an equivalent of death or hell the 
ravisher of all. But on the other hand the phrase in Jonica, ‘ tired 
the sun with talking, and sent him down the sky,’ is too exuberant 
for the three Greek words 7é\vov Aéoyy xatedicaperv. Better than 
either English translation is the exquisite Virgilian 







Seepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 






The origin of Waller’s ‘ Go, lovely rose,’ has been found with some 
width of conjecture in Rufinus’s méumw cou, ‘Poddedeva, which the 
author of Jonica thus rendered : 












Flowers my fingers have been weaving, 
Rhodoclea, you’re receiving ; 

Here’s a lily, and the cup 

Of a full rose mantling up; 

Fresh anemone hath met 

With narcissus dewy-wet 

And the dark-eyed violet. 

Put this garland on, and then, 

Lady, be not proud again : 

Wreath and lady fair were made 

Both to flourish, both to fade. 



















Of all the epigrams attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Plato, the 
most famous has been expanded by Shelley into the four glorious 
lines : 





Thou wert the morning star-among;the living 
Ere thy pure light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 

New splendour to the dead. 
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Except that Plato says it in two lines, no criticism of Shelley seems 
possible or desirable. 

The dedicatory lines to Aphrodite, inscribed on her own mirror by 
Lais, the professional beauty, are no more Plato’s than they are 
Aristotle’s, and Prior has made them his own : 


Venus, take my votive glass : 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 


It would be a grievous mistake to suppose that all the epigrams in 
the Anthology were of a melancholy cast, or even written for edifica- 
tion. The amatory poems of Meleager, a Syrian Greek, born early in 
the last century before Christ, are the fullest and the richest that even 
Greek literature contains. He was a consummate master of language, 
rhythm, and style. That he excelled in literary criticism is proved 
by his famous Garland, in which he lightly touches the qualities of 
his predecessors, and gives to the verses of Sappho their world-renowned 
epithet ‘few, but all roses.’ If you imagine Mr. Swinburne always 
writing at his best, and never dealing with topics of controversy, you 
will get some idea of Meleager, who would have been an erotomaniac 
if he had not been perfectly sane. Two lines of a greater than Swin- 


burne, 
For love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 


Lives not alone immured in the brain, 


might furnish a text for Meleager. His most characteristic poem is 
thus translated by Mr. Mackail: ‘Nay by Demo’s tresses, nay by 
Heliodora’s sandal, nay by Timarion’s scent-dripping doorway, nay 
by great-eyed Anticleia’s dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh- 
blossomed garlands, no longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter 
winged arrows, for thy shafts are all fixed in me.’ If any one man 
can be said to embody or personify the spirit of the Greek Anthology, 
that man is Meleager. He has not, indeed, the dignity, the austerity, 
the directness, which belong to the great Athenian Age. But the 
play of his fancy, the width and range of his imagination, his com- 
mand of the Greek language with all its infinite delicacy and resource, 
stamp him as the prince of epigrammatists, or, as we should say, of 
sonneteers. At the condensation of the modern epigram he did not 
aim. Rather he delighted in endless variations upon a single theme, 
in ringing the changes upon the bells of his melodious phraseology. 
A metrical version of Meleager would strain the resources and repay 
the toil of a scholar who was also a poet. To judge from his Theo- 
critus, Calverley might have done it. Among living writers there is 
none better qualified for such an enterprise by nature or by art than 
Mr. Gilbert Murray. Mr. Mackail’s prose is almost perfect. But 
prose, of course, it remains, and there seems to be no bridge from 
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Meleager to prose. Here, for example, is all that Mr. Mackail, which 
means all that anyone, can achieve in that line. 






I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the morning 
dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy is full of sweet tears, 
ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, winged on the back, girt with 
a quiver. But whose son he is I cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne 
this ruffler, and Earth and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all he is hated; now 
look you to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. Yet— 
there he is, sec! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, O archer, ambushed in 
Zenophile’s eyes. 











Whether this was suggested by a portrait, or, as is more probable, 
by Zenophile herself, it has all the effect of painting, and of poetry too. 
One epigram, not Meleager’s, but attributed to Theocritus, whether it 
was written for a picture or not, is a picture itself, which might have 
been painted by Giorgione. Theocritus loved these miniatures, one of 
which appeared, I remember, some thirty years ago on the title-page of 
a popular novel. M7 woz yay Iédozros, it begins, ‘Give me not the 
land of Pelops, give me not nuggets of gold, nor fleetness of foot to 
outstrip the wind ; rather will I sing under this rock, holding you in 
my arms, and looking at the flocks as they feed together towards the 
Sicilian sea.’ Theocritus, the first and greatest of all pastoral poets, 
a poets’ poet as truly as ever Spenser was, is not to be judged, like 
Meleager, from the Anthology. Lest it should be thought that Meleager 
could write only of passion, I will quote the moving elegy which 
Provost Hawtrey, of Eton, translated in the same metre. There are 
no better elegiacs in the English language as there are no better hexa- 
meters than Hawtrey’s Homeric ‘ Clearly the rest I behold.’ 




















Though the earth hide thee, yet there, even there, my Heliodora, 
All that is left I give, tears of my love, to thy grave— 
Tears how bitterly shed, on thy tomb bedewed with my weeping, 
Pledge of my fond regret, pledge of affection for thee. 
Piteously, piteously still, but in vain grieves on Meleager : 
Thou art among the dead; Acheron heeds not my woe. 
Where is the flower that I loved ? Death has torn it away in the springtide, 
Torn it away, and the dust stains the fair leaves in their bloom. 
Genial Earth, be it thine, at the mourner’s humble entreaty, 
Gently to hold in thine arms her whom I ever deplore. 












But the haunting cadence of the final verse— 





» ae “ , ‘ 
pena wots KdArrots, parep, évaykadioat 










—was beyond even the Provost’s power to reproduce. 

The mournful side of Greek literature is so strangely attractive 
that we are in danger of magnifying its prominence. There is more 
enjoyment of life in the Anthology than in any other collection of 
verse or prose. One part of it, not a very large part, should be buried 
in everlasting oblivion. The book, on the other hand, which is 
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devoted to the fair sex has in it quite as much sentiment as passion, 
and much of it has a delicacy of tone which stands out in contrast to 
the unrestrained licentiousness of the rest. The moral, if there be a 
moral, is that which St. Paul borrowed from Isaiah, ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ ‘Drink and be merry,’ says an un- 
known contributor to this section, ‘for what to-morrow is, or what is 
the future, no man knows. Haste not, toil not, enjoy yourself as you 
can, be generous, eat, be wise as a man may; there is no essential 
difference between living and not living. Such is the whole of life, 
merely a turn of the scale ; all you can get in time is yours, and when 
you are dead, another’s ; nothing belongs to you.’ Mr. Mackail has 
put together two of the epigrams which may be called tender notes, 
or billets-doux, almost an English word by this time : ‘ Would I were 
a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands thou mightest grant 
me grace of thy snowy breast,’ and ‘ Would I were a white lily, that 
fastening me with thine hands thou mightest satisfy me with the 
nearness of thy body.’ The descriptive verses, full of such lovely 
names as Demo, and Timarion, and Anticlea, and Heliodora, are 
sometimes too warm for our chilly northern atmosphere. From 
the same inexhaustible storehouse of erotic ditties comes the 
original of ‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ which Rare Ben himself 
never surpassed. ‘I am not fond of wine,’ Agathias would have said 
in plain English, ‘ but when you wish to inebriate me taste it yourself 
before you bring it, and I will receive it then. For if you touch it 
with your lips, it becomes difficult to abstain, or to avoid the sweet 
wine-pourer ; truly the cup conveys the kiss from you to me and gives 
me news of the favour it enjoyed.’ 

It does not need the Garland of Meleager to assure us that the 
Anthology has food for all tastes. Persephone, who ‘gathers all 
things mortal with cold immortal hands,’ has no power over blossoms 
like these. All that research could do has been done, though it may 
be that we shall yet discover more epigrams, that in this case haughty 
time will be just. Lord Ellesmere’s motto, Sic donec, has been 
cynically rendered, ‘Bridgewater House will do in the meantime.’ 
So perhaps will the Anthology. The confusion of the ages is upon it. 
As in the Forum the observer is bewildered by the accumulations 
of many centuries standing together like the market-place of a single 
epoch, so the reader of the Anthology, even in extracts, may find two 
authors strung together who were separated by the chasm of a thousand 
years. Between Sappho and Paul the Silentiary the world had been 
destroyed and made again. Christianity had triumphed. Paganism 
had been officially cast out. But the enchanted hill of Venus had its 
visitors even yet, and may possibly have them even now. There have 
been strange pilgrims to the old altars. Whatever objections of a 
moral kind may be raised against any part of the Anthology are equally 
pertinent to the Idylls of Theocritus, which were revised and edited by 
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Christopher Wordsworth, headmaster of Harrow, Archdeacon of 
Westminster, and finally Bishop of Lincoln. For the second edition of 
this volume, published after he became a Bishop, Dr. Wordsworth 
wrote in Latin a very quaint and curious preface. After citing the 
authority of Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Augustine, for the edifying effect of classical studies, the good Bishop 
praised the natural piety of Theocritus, alluded in sympathetic terms 
to the beauty of his hexameters, and wound up with this remarkable 
outburst, dated on ‘ the feast of the Epiphany’ :— 


I will say boldly what I think. Does anyone not rather admire and love the 
life of Theocritean shepherds sitting on a rock of the Sicilian coast, or on the 
grass by the banks of the Anapus, or at a fountain under the shade of a mur- 
muring pine, or joyfully celebrating their harvest home after the ingathering of 
the year’s fruits beneath the cover of leafy elms and white poplars, and singing 
songs to their deities with the flute’s accompaniment, than the existence of 
those philosophers who, now that the splendour of God’s countenance has been 
revealed in the Word of Truth, are satisfied to wander in obscure darkness, and 
to wallow in the dangerous and trackless abyss of natural phenomena and 
secondary causes far and widely removed from the Divine intellect, love, and 
power of the Creator, ‘ Who,’ to quote our English Newton, ‘ governs all things, 
not as the soul of the world, but as the Lord of the Universe’ ? 


So there is something to be said for Paganism after all. One line of 


Browning, 
Arcadia, night, a cloud, Pan, and the moon, 


recalls Theocritus a good deal more vividly than any amount of 
episcopal Latin. 

A more august parallel may fitly conclude this essay. We read in 
the Odyssey that Achilles was buried with Patroclus in a ‘ great 
and perfect tomb’ upon a headland overlooking the Hellespont. On 
this hint an anonymous writer composed the following inscription : 


The tomb of Achilles, subduer of men, which the Greeks built to inspire 
future generations of Trojans with awe. It overlooks the coast, so that the son 
of the sea-goddess Thetis may be glorified in the surging of the waves. 


There is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare ever saw or heard 
of this epigram. But among the verses in Timon of Athens which 
are undoubtedly Shakespearean no one would hesitate to include : 


Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Who once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. 


HERBERT PAvt. 


Vou. LXI—No, 362 
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HOPE FOR THE TROUT-STREAMS 


THE upper waters of the Tweed, hitherto open to all comers, have 
been closed against the public, and there are indications that the 
privilege of free fishing in other parts of the kingdom may be with- 
drawn. The liberty had been abused. Some of those who took 
advantage of it fished in order to sell the trout, rather than to 
enjoy the sport of catching them ; others used unfair means, such 
as ‘sniggling,’ nets, and dynamite, to fill their baskets; many 
were in the habit of taking small trout that should have been 
returned to the water. Anglers being a very large class, the suspen- 
sion of the privilege is a subject of keen and widespread concern. 
The legal aspects of the questions at issue are amusingly complex. 
The public seem to have no right whatever. It has been declared 
by the Lords of Council and Session that, whilst the people may 
by prescriptive use acquire a right of way by land or water, they 
cannot, even by immemorial use, acquire a public right of trout- 
fishing. On the other hand, it is certain that in a good many 
cases the right of expelling the public from trout-streams is claimed 
by persons who are without title to the authority which they exert. 
Proprietary rights in running water do not in all cases go with 
proprietary rights in the land through which the water flows. 
Unless they are accorded by charter, they are implicitly reserved 
to the Crown. Thus in some cases authority is wielded by land- 
owners who have no better legal standing than the anglers whom 
they drive from the streams. This state of affairs will be re- 
dressed when the Crown publicly affirms its authority over all 
unchartered waters. That is the only procedure by which the 
one genuine cause of bitterness can be eliminated from the general 
question. 

In other respects the subject is being considered in a reasonable 
spirit. It was with reluctance that the landowners resolved upon 
their course of action; and, realising that unrestricted privilege 
must inevitably bring about something like ruin, it was without 
anger, though with misgiving, that sportsmen heard of the closure. 
This is evident from the fact that as regards the Tweed most of 
the landowners are willing to join with the local anglers in forming 
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a protective association. The understanding is that the privilege 
of fishing will by and by be restored to those who wish it, and are 
willing to support, morally and with money, measutes directed 
against unsportsmanlike actions. If the same arrangement is made 
as regards all other rivers on which the public have been free to 
fish, the best possible solution of the difficulty will have been 
reached. It will be not only the best possible solution but also a 
solution in accord with the natural facts. The angler’s outlook, 
on half-public waters as well as on those which are private, is much 
brighter than it appears to most of those concerned. 

Trout-preservation is a subject generally misunderstood. The 
principles are simpler than they are commonly believed to be. 
On the Tweed, as elsewhere, it is taken for granted that after 
many decades of free fishing trout are much fewer than they once 
were. Noticing that year by year large fish in the basket have 
been rarer and rarer, students of the subject have inferred that the 
stocks have been gradually becoming smaller, and have predicted 
that the species will ere long be extinct. That belief, which is the 
cause of the prohibitory action, is to a large extent mistaken. 
Those who entertain it leave out of account the evidence that 
would meet them if they looked carefully into the streams. Except 
in places where pollution is serious or pike are becoming plentiful, 
the rivers hold, if not quite so many trout as they held fifty years 
ago, aS many as there is need for. The real trouble is that the 
average size of the fish is less than it used to be. Of this there can 
be no doubt at all. Three-pounders and four-pounders were once 
not uncommon in many a water where two-pounders are now so 
scarce that their captures are specially recorded in the public 
journals. 

How is that ? How can it be said of any stream that its trout 
are as plentiful as ever, or at least as plentiful as need be, if it is 
admitted that the very large fish which were once common have 
become as noteworthy as the golden eagle ? Are large trout more 
easily caught than small ones ? 

These questions will be put as if they carried their own answers ; 
but the implication is questionable. There is no cause for pes- 
simistic assurance. Angling is a pursuit in which knowledge comes 
but slowly and wisdom lingers for centuries. We sport-loving 
Anglo-Saxons have been fishing for untold generations; yet our 
natural history of the subject is superficial. We have been assuming 
that our skill is great in proportion to the weight of the individual 
fish in our creels. This has occasionally been an assumption not 
less gratifying than sincere ;. but it has always been thoroughly 
unscientific. Large trout in your basket do bear witness to your 
skill in ‘ playing a fish’ ; but they do not necessarily bear witness 
to any exceptional skill in bringing him to the lure. 

TT2 
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At certain times of the season it is the large trout that are most 
readily hooked. 

That statement has never, I think, been made before ; but it 
will bear scrutiny. After a little reflection on experience it will 
even appear a truism. 

The times to which I specially allude are spring and the period 
after the flood which usually comes before the middle of August. 
These are the times when the trout rise at fly most freely. They 
rise well in spring because then they have to recuperate after 
spawning, and they rise well as autumn approaches because then 
the rapidly-developing roe is making great demands upon their 
constitutions. Well, how does the angler fare in spring or early in 
autumn ? ‘ 

Here, to prevent misunderstanding, we must discriminate. 
While it is true that trout at large rise most freely in spring and 
as autumn approaches, it is true, also, that all classes of trout in 
any stream do not invariably rise at the same time. Sometimes 
it is only the smaller fish that rise ; sometimes, indeed, it is only 
the very small. On other occasions all the trout in the water are 
eager to feed. These are the occasions to which attention is invited. 
What happens? Do you catch a great many small fish, and a 
large one only now and then? You do not. Large ones are the 
rule ; small ones are the exception. There is an order of precedence 
among the fish. When all are disposed to rise, a small trout seizes 
your fly only when there is no large one near. If a large trout 
is feeding on flies, small trout close beside him rise only when, 
as at the instant when he himself is taking an insect, they see a 
chance to do so without incurring his anger. They know that 
if they took what he himself wants he would turn and snap at 
them. 

This is not speculative doctrine. Here and there, either when 
fishing yourself or when watching someone else, you can stand 
at a place from which all that goes on in a pool is to be seen. If 
you do, you will find that what has been said is true. Whenever 
there is a real rise of trout, the large ones are caught first. 

The rule of precedence among trout holds good in relation to 
minnow-fishing also. Trout taken on a minnow are almost invari- 
ably above the average of the fish in the water. Why? Some 
may suggest that it is because only the larger trout take minnows ; 
but this cannot be the explanation. It is disproved by the fact 
that, in a water holding only small fish, trout of a third of a pound 
or even less seize the bait freely. The explanation, I think, is 
simple. Minnows keep as much out of the trout’s way as they 
can. You ply your own minnow, not where it would itself be, in 
some shallow or hiding-place, if it were living and free, but in the 
open water. Your minnow is an unexpected visitant, welcome to 
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trout generally, but a perquisite of the largest among those which 
see it. 

A survey of angling with any other lure, such as worm or the 
creeper, would lead to the same conclusion ; but the cases which 
have been stated are representative and sufficient. 

Each year brings more rods to every river where there is no 
restriction on the number of anglers; in very many places the 
trout are to be seen; every angler pays special attention to the 
large fish; and at certain times the large fish, in relation to 
tit-bits to rise at or to seize, take precedence over the small. 
Is not our statement, then, startling as it may have seemed, a 
truism ? 

To be sure, it is; but it is not the less alarming on that account. 
Being beyond dispute, does it not point to the probability that by 
and by the trout of many a river will be so small that no one of 
sportsmanlike instinct will think them worth angling for? It would 
incline us to that fear if there were no hope of anglers at large taking 
a more enlightened interest in the subject ; already, indeed, in every 
region beyond a two-hours’ journey from London, there are many 
streams which, although they contain trout in great abundance, 
are ruined from the sportsman’s point of view. Fortunately, however, 
there is cause for hope. The lesson from the Tweed will be pondered 
in all quarters of England and Scotland ; perhaps, even, here and 
there in Ireland, which is richly endowed with trout-streams. It 
will oblige anglers to realise the need for precautions against the 
possibility that their sport may become a thing of the past. 

The chief precaution has not yet been mentioned in the tidings 
from Tweedside ; but it will suggest itself to some who are acquainted 
with many streams. It is the establishment of a rule against the 
retention of trout that are of less than a certain weight. All fish 
under the standard should be carefully restored to the water. A 
rule to this effect would have striking results within three years. 
At the end of that time the average weight of trout in any stream 
would be much more than it is at present. Many rivers in the south 
of England, most notably those in Hampshire, are under rules of the 
kind mentioned. The outcome is astonishing. Wherever there is 
a limit to the angler’s privilege of catching and keeping, the trout 
adapt themselves to it with remarkable uniformity. One June day, 
on a stretch of the Test where the standard is three quarters of a pound, 
an angler had the good fortune to catch fifty trout. Thirty were 
just over the standard. Each of the other twenty the professional 
attendant declared to be just under ; but the difference between ‘just 
over’ and ‘just under’ was so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 
This incident on the Test, which is not exceptional, seems to show 
that trout are extraordinarily adaptable to the rational requirements 
of man. They fulfil his specifications almost,to an ounce.} 
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It will be said that what can be done in Hampshire cannot be 
done elsewhere. The waters of that county are chalk-streams, 
and therefore, it is generally supposed, are by Nature peculiarly 
well adapted to be the haunts of heavy trout. There is little truth, 
if any, in the belief indicated. Trout in Hampshire and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of London are large and lusty simply because 
those who manage the streams there know how sport may be pursued 
without disobedience to the laws of Nature. Trout in other regions 
are inferior simply because the laws of Nature have been violated. 
There is no important difference between a stream flowing through 
chalk soil and a stream flowing through soil of any other kind. Trout 
do not naturally thrive in the one any better than they thrive naturally 
in the other. Here again the general understanding is disregarded ; 
but the statement, if examined in the light of an example, will be 
found true. Compare the Test with the Tay. The Hampshire 
stream flows through meadow lands, where summer is long and 
luscious; the Highland river, from source to estuary, is bordered on 
both sides by mountains, on which the snows lie until June. The 
Test is gentle, and in many stretches muddy at the bottom; the 
Tay is impetuous, and in most places its bed is gravel or sand. No 
two rivers in the Kingdom present a greater contrast. In the general 
understanding the Test is an ideal trout-stream, while the Tay is 
an overgrown burn. The Hampshire trout are heavy, game, and of 
rich quality ; while the Highlanders, it is supposed, are little better 
than those of a mountain tarn. This is all wrong. The average 
trout of the Tay is in every respect as good as the average trout of 
the Test. The Tay, like the Test, is ‘ preserved,’ though not so rigor- 
ously. That is the secret of its excellence. Although among the 
mountains, it is not what is known as a ‘mountain stream.’ Its 
course lies through valleys. Although in the Highlands, that is to 
say, it is not, except in volume, noticeably unlike any ordinary river 
in a lowland region of the United Kingdom. Any ordinary river 
would, if it were given fair play, become as good as the Test or the 
Tay. This is said from more than abstract reasoning. In almost 
every county there is at least one stream that within the memory of 
men still living was as good as either of the rivers of which we have 
been speaking. The institution of a rule determining the weight 
of ‘takable’ trout would quickly restore the injured rivers to their 
natural state. Incredulity as to this will be felt only by those who 
either have travelled but little throughout the kingdom or have 
travelled without being observant. For example, the Eden, far 
away in the north, in Fife, is so much like the Test that an angler 
dropped from an aeroplane on one of them, and not being told which, 
might easily mistake it for the other. The essential similarity is just 
as striking as the similarity of the general aspects. Though its 
abundant trout are now not better on the average than five-to-the- 
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pound, the Eden used to yield baskets as good as those which will 
be made in Hampshire this month or next. 

These remarks, it will be understood, are impartial. They are 
intended not to depreciate the South-of-England streams but to 
make it clear that streams elsewhere are not sufficiently valued. 
While trout-fishing within easy reach of London costs much, trout- 
fishing in many other places costs nothing or very little, and therefore 
has never been esteemed as it is now, when there is a possib'lity 
of the privilege being withdrawn. Practically every county in the 
kingdom will ere long become as attractive as Hampshire if what 
is happening arouses anglers generally to interest in the management 
of streams. It is clear that the first measure of reform must be the 
imposition of a rule that the taking of immature trout shall be an 
offence disqualifying the person guilty from exercise of the privilege. 
Besides being no more than the owners of fisheries are entitled to 
stipulate, this would be a self-denying ordinance easily borne. It 
would mean light baskets this season and the next; but it would 
assure heavy baskets three years hence and every season after. If 
trout under three quarters of a pound are saved now, fish of this weight 
will by that time be as plentiful as fish of three ounces are at present. 
Does not the prospect warrant the sacrifice ? 

The sale of brown trout captured under the privilege should be 
forbidden. The suggestion is not invalidated by the fact that tenants 
of grouse-moors sell some of their spoils. The cases are not analogous. 
The lessee of a grouse-moor is under contract to kill no more when 
he has bagged birds to a certain number, leaving the stock sufficient ; 
if the grouse to which he is entitled are more than he himself can 
use, there is no reason why he should not turn the excess to pecuniary 
account. A man fishing under privilege is in a different position. 
It may be that he pays nothing to the owner; it may be that he 
pays a small sum, contribution to a fund for the protection of the 
stream. In either case, as the owner does not profit in a pecuniary 
sense from granting the privilege, it is manifest that the beneficiary 
accepts the privilege on the understanding that it is to be used in 
pleasure only, not for sordid gain. Every large town has a ready 
market for brown trout; this is known to have greatly encouraged 
improper methods of fishing on streams open to the public. The 
traffic, of course, must cease if the fisheries are to be redeemed. What- 
ever may be thought of the Times theory that the possessor of an article 
has an inalienable right to trade with it, our reasoning in the matter 
of brown trout caught under privilege seems irrefragable. Obviously 
it is open to the owner of a stream, whether a private person or the 
Crown, to say to the public, ‘ Yes, I will allow you to fish, for the 
pleasure of the pastime ; but I will not allow you to fish with intention 
to make a pecuniary profit.’ A concession of privilege involving 
property is not analogous to a concession of political power. 
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It is not accompanied by the implicit sanction of a larger 
claim. 

In connection with the Tweedside episode, proposals for drastic 
reforms have already been bruited abroad. It has been suggested 
that anglers on streams open under privilege to the public should 
be forbidden to use any other lure than fly. This shows excessive 
solicitude. In Hampshire, it is true, there is an unwritten law that 
fly ulone is permissible, and even that the fly must float ; but this is 
a needless safe:uard on any ordinary stream. Trout are amazingly 
prolific. A year’s progeny of a single pair are more, when three 
seasons old, than a score of expert anglers could catch in a month. 
When it is mentioned that a well-stocked stream, such as the Test, 
is estimated to have 25,000 trout to the mile, anyone can perceive 
that there is no likelihood of the waters ever being seriously injured 
by fair methods of angling. A worm in a summer flood, which Tweed- 
side in its new zeal speaks of banning, cannot, on reflection, be con- 
sidered an unfair lure. What, on the average, is the total time of 
floods in summer? It is not more than two weeks. It is not more 
than the period of the Mayfly, which, far from being a season of 
abstinence, is even in Hampshire rejoiced in as the bravest fortnight 
of the year. Now, the Mayfly is just as deadly as the worm; yet 
it has never been seriously suggested that those who use it in the 
region where the management of trout-streams is best understood 
take more trout than the stocks can afford. In short, there is no 
need for a vogue of dilettantism in the sport. On the trout-streams 
everywhere all will yet be well if, besides seeing to the enforcement 
of current laws, owners and the privileged public agree to use the 
waters for pleasure only, and to take effective measures against the 
slaughter of immature fish. 

W. Eart Hopeson. 


Oakbank, Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 





A PLEA FOR THE POPULAR IN 
LITERATURE 


Reapers of foreign books upon English literature must surely have 
been struck by the conspicuous place which, in most of them, is 
assigned to Byron. In the volume by Professor Brandes,' which deals 
with Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Scott, Landor, Moore, 
as well as the lesser stars of the early nineteenth century, one hundred 
and fifty pages out of three hundred and fifty are occupied with 
Byron. To this foreign critic, Byron is the true ‘ passionate per- 
sonality ’ of the English movement, the man who was in the main 
stream of the world’s thought, and who is the final expression of the 
British poetic spirit of this period. In his closing summary he tells us 
that, while Wordsworth, Scott, Keats, Shelley, and Coleridge were 


all in their different degrees limited and provincial, Byron broke all 
bounds and flooded the world with his song. 


‘What language! What tones breaking the death-like silence of oppressed 
Europe! The political air rang with the shrill notes; for no word uttered by 
Lord Byron fell unheard to the ground. The legions of the fugitives, the 
banished, the oppressed, the conspirators of every nation, kept their eyes fixed 
on the one man who, amidst the universal debasement of intelligences and 
characters to a low standard, stood upright, beautiful as Apollo, brave as an 
Achilles, prouder than all the kings of Europe together.” 


Taine is no less enthusiastic. Byron is to him ‘ the greatest and most 
English ’ of the men of his time—‘ so great and so English that from | 
him alone we shall learn more truths of his country and his age than 
from all the rest together.’ ‘Into what mediocrity and platitude,’ 
he cries, ‘sinks the Faust of Goethe compared with Byron’s Man- 
fred!’ Here are judgments which in certain striking respects run 
counter to modern criticism in this country. If one must not say 
that Byron is under a cloud, he is at all events counted to be one of 
the faultiest of great poets, and many modern writers speak of his 
vehement and ill-balanced opinions as fatal or, at least, a serious 
drawback to the true spirit of poetry. These foreign critics, how- 
ever, sweep aside mere literary criticism and apply a test of character 


1 Naturalism in England. English translation (Heinemann). 2 Ibid. p. 356. 
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and energy which not only puts Byron at the head of the English 
movement, but makes him a supreme leader of European thought. 

Which of these judgments is more likely to stand the test of time need 
not be discussed at this moment. But the fact that foreign writers 
of eminence take this exalted view of Byron’s place in literature, and 
take it by appealing to the substance of his poetry, surely suggests 
certain reflections on the literature and criticism of our own day. 
For it is precisely these qualities that Taine and Brandes find so 
admirable in Byron which have for some years past been in disrepute 
among English writers. No one in these days ‘breaks the silence 
with shrill notes which make the air ring.” The modern man of 
letters, on the contrary, is at special pains to disclaim the idea that 
he has a mission in life or anything momentous to say which is not 
already familiar to the man in the street. Moralising, we are per- 
petually told, is fatal to literature, as of course it is, if by moralising 
we mean the dull and unskilful hammering of the commonplace. 
The axiom, however, takes on a meaning which actually shuts off the 
literary artist from the greater matters of life and conduct. Books 
on style proceed from beginning to end on the assumption that the 
literary art consists wholly in the right choice of words and their 
scholarly arrangement in graceful patterns. And being thus pre- 
occupied with word-craft, a great many modern writers find it easier 
to write good sentences than good chapters or good books. They 
lack what Frenchmen call the esprit de suite, that grasp of the whole 
and sense of orderly development which belong to the great theme in 
the hands of the master. The critic, meanwhile, judges not of what 
is said, but of how it is said, and is even apt to take the narrowest 
view of this accomplishment. 

It follows almost inevitably from this conception of the writer’s 
art that the great mass of the public become estranged from literature. 
In these days we have writers with immense circulations whom the 
literary people declare to be of no account, and literary people of high 
accomplishment whom the great public refuses to consider. A small 
minority speak habitually of the literary art as if it were a secret 
process which is hidden from their neighbours, and their neighbours 
retaliate by showing complete indifference to what this minority 
calls literature. That this gulf must necessarily be fixed between 
the few and the many in their appreciation of literature, and that the 
common people must demand common things while the men of letters 
cultivate subtleties and delicacies which the great majority cannot 
appreciate, is an assumption so frequently made that it has come to be 
regarded as an axiom of criticism ; and the writings of the elect are 
full of lamentation and woe at the alleged narrowing of the circle in 
which their refined wares find acceptance. 

And yet, if one looks back on the history of literature, it is an 
assumption for which there is very little warrant ; so little, indeed, 
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that to insist on it seems, if one may judge from the past, to be the 
note of an inferior school, and not, as so many writers appear to take for 
granted, of the great schools—a note of Euphuism rather than of Eliza- 
bethanism. Judged by its power of surviving, Euphuism has no 
advantage over the most popular method in authorship. The stylists 
of the year before last are in the same grave with the popular novelists 
whom they despised, and the critic of to-day scarcely troubles even to 
drop a tear over them. For though style is, as Stevenson truly said, 
a great antiseptic, it can only do its work if there is a body worth 
preserving, and then it acts silently and imperceptibly. Of course, it 
is true that the mass of people look first to the thing said rather than to 
the manner in which it is said ; but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
manner does not make its appeal to the reader because he is unable 
to analyse its virtues. Style in its perfection is like the sword in the 
Arabian Nights, which decapitated its victim, and left him unaware 
of what had happened, till he shook his head, and it rolled on to the 
floor. 

So far then, as it depends upon style, the virtue of being above 
the heads of the people belongs not to the best, but only to the second- 
best literature. With that reservation we may concede it. If a 
writer cannot ascend to the heights, it is well for him not to descend 
to the depths, but to work on the middle plane where he may make a 
cultivated appeal to the people of culture. Here he may legitimately 
rely on accomplishments which will be ‘ caviare to the general’ who 
have been educated in the various kinds of public schools ; here, too, 
he may give himself reasonable airs of superiority over lower mortals 
who frankly bid for the largest circulation with wares that are wholly 
commercial. Genius, however, is not limited by these conditions. 
The appeal which genius makes to the heart and imagination may 
carry it to vast masses of people who have no opinion at all about the 
literary form that it uses. And for this reason, an exaggerated con- 
cern with the mechanism of literature is almost invariably a sign of 
the absence of genius, though it may also very well be the sign of a 
high degree of accomplishment. 

The rise and fall of English literature in the nineteenth century 
brings this home to us. Glancing back over those years we find 
at the beginning of them a whole school of writers in revolt against 
the stylistic conception of writing—Wordsworth, in particular, 
asserting that there is no such thing as a literary language as distin- 
guished from ordinary speech, and carrying his theory to excess in a 
studied, and occasionally somewhat ridiculous homeliness of speech. 
The mark of this school is what Professor Brandes calls its ‘ naturalism,’ ~ 
that is, its contact with nature and human nature as opposed to the 
formalism of its predecessors. Yet this school, without any laboured 
pursuit of style, did, as a matter of fact, achieve the highest form of 
expression, as in Keats and Shelley, and Wordsworth-himself. Descend- 
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ing to the next generation, we find a powerful band of prose-writers, 
the chief of whom are Carlyle and Ruskin in one field, and Dickens 
and Thackeray in another field, whose main purpose is to say what 
they feel about life, and who are so filled with their subject that they 
have no time to consider themselves as literary craftsmen, superb as 
they very often are in that respect. With all his professed contempt 
for the thirty millions, mostly fools, Carlyle’s ambition was to reach 
them and to influence them, and not to tickle the palates of the literary 
hundred, whom he probably considered the greatest fools of all. 
Ruskin, too, resented nothing so much as the imputation that he was 
a mere literary artist or artistic critic, and year by year addressed 
his vehement exhortations on life and conduct to a larger and larger 
audience of simple people. These two men between them reached 
hundreds of thousands of working-class and middle-class folk in the 
days before school boards, without ever forfeiting the respect of the 
literary élite. An even more remarkable instance is Tennyson, who 
was at once the conscious literary artist and the most popular of 
poets. Browning and Meredith are in a different category ; but, though 
their appeal was to a smaller class, both of them are entirely removed 
from the esoteric and esthetic. Here we are in presence of men with 
imagination so vivid and ideas so rich that they break the bounds of 
speech in the effort to overtake their own thoughts. Hence a certain 
obscurity for less nimble minds, but it is, if one may so express it, a 
natural obscurity arising out of the breathlessness of this pursuit, 
not the artificial obscurity by which smaller men conceal the poverty 
of their thoughts. Both these men are in the main stream of human 
nature, rejoicing in life and all its manifestations, sane, robust, and 
optimistic, without a touch of that intellectual vanity which makes 
the work of some others who depict human nature seem a kind of 
condescension. Browning’s men and women, like the men and women 
of Thackeray, Dickens, and Meredith, are not the stuff that books 
are made of, but humanity interpreted by genius, which means by 
sympathy. These great writers have their weaknesses and limita- 
tions, no doubt, but they never look down on their subject ; they are 
filled with the sense of its mystery and complexity, and of the immense 
difficulty of measuring its heights and its depths. Hence the mid- 
Victorian school of fiction has handed on to us an infinitely varied 
portrait gallery of humanity, in mean circumstances and heroic, in 
poverty and wealth, ridiculous and pathetic; but, on the whole, 
making a brave show against the buffets of fortune and the powers of 
darkness. 

Then there comes upon the scene a powerful man of letters who 
draws a dividing line between the Philistines and the elect, the cultured 
few and the uncultured many. It would be the basest ingratitude 
to question the debt which English letters owe to Matthew Arnold. 
His poetry was exquisite and original; he sharpened criticism and 
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improved taste at a time when both were on the down-grade. For 
all that, the stress which he laid upon the esthetic element in literary 
culture drew attention from the ethical side of his teaching and en- 
couraged the vanity which in the next twenty years led men of letters 
to pride themselves on appealing to a limited public. Yet Arnold 
himself, while appealing to this audience, fit but few, insisted with all 
the force of his nature that the main thing was the substance of litera- 
ture and its ethical character, and in this respect he remains a true mid- 
Victorian. There is even a passage in one of his essays in which he 
denies to Addison the title of a great writer on the ground that he is 
not a profound moral thinker. This does some injustice to Addison, 
whose moral was not the less profound because it was conveyed 
indirectly ; but it may be quoted to show that, whenever he came 
finally to appraise a writer, Arnold thought of his substance and not of 
his form. His hard saying that poetry is a criticism of life, the weight 
which he attached to Hebraism as against Hellenism, to conduct as 
against mere manners, his unfailing interest in moral tendencies and 
the drift of public affairs, were even more vitally characteristic of his 
life and writings than his advocacy of culture. Nevertheless, his 
influence over men who had not his genius—who could imitate his 
manner but not enter into his thought—was, I am afraid it must be 
said, in the contrary direction. To them he seemed always to be 
preaching the comfortable doctrine that culture, which they under- 
stood as meaning a knowledge of dead languages and a University 
education, placed them in a class apart from their fellow men who 
were without these advantages. They read with delight the passage 
in which he spoke of a barbarian upper class, a Philistine middle class, 
and a brutalised lower class, and with immense self-complacency 
conceived themselves as the select minority which stood outside those 
ignominious categories. Arnold himself would have made short 
work of their claim, but his teaching had in effect encouraged the 
belief that literature, in the true sense of the word, was the possession 
of the few. 

And then, improving upon this example, we had a school of stylists 
who sought still further to narrow the circle and finally to make of 
literature something exquisite and gemlike, appealing to connoisseurs 
who were a minority of the minority. The one considerable man of 
this group was Walter Pater, who was indeed a delightful craftsman, 
and did work which was entirely admirable within its own limits. 
No one need quarrel with the masters of any style who give us the best 
of which their nature is capable; the quarrel is with disciples who 
would have us believe that the master’s method is the only method. 
With the Arnold influence and the Pater influence working together. 
upon the educated classes, the idea of literature had undoubtedly 
become impoverished in the last ten years of the nineteenth century. 
We had swung as far as possible from the naturalist movement of the 
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early years of the century, and had come to think of the man of letters 
not as interpreter of the inarticulate masses, but as leader of a forlorn 
hope against the masses. There have, of course, been eminent ex- 
ceptions. In Stevenson we had a novelist who, like Tennyson in 
poetry, combined the most exquisite skill in word-craft with a sim- 
plicity and buoyancy of nature which have made him the delight of 
the many as of the few ; but, like Arnold, Stevenson influenced other 
writers, who had not his genius, on the esthetic rather than on the 
human side. They dwelt on his account of the labour by which he 
acquired the art of writing—how he did ‘sedulous ape to Hazlitt’ 
and other masters of style, what innumerable note-books he kept, 
and how he enriched his vocabulary by collecting strange and curious 
words—and it bewildered them to find that the most diligent efforts 
on the same lines left the public cold and unappreciative in their own 
case. It cannot bedoubted that the public have, on the whole, shown 
a thoroughly sound instinct in this respect, and when we hear cultivated 
persons denouncing Board schools and halfpenny newspapers and 
popular magazines for their alleged debauching of the public taste, 
we may remind them that this great public whom they despise and fail 
to reach reads Stevenson, reads Tennyson, reads Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and now buys by the hundreds of thousands the popular editions of the 
great classical writers which are issuing in streams from the press. 
And if for modern fiction and modern essays they are delivered over 
to writers who make the pursuit of the largest circulation a purely 
commercial business, the reason must be either that we lack literary 
men with natures large enough and simple enough to make this wide 
appeal, or that the men who might have made it have deliberately 
chosen to treat writing as if it were an art for the few. 

Of course, if the first of these solutions is the right one, if, that is 
to say, we lack genius, there is no more to be said. ‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and no man knoweth whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.’ We must simply bide our time till this massive and simple 
kind of genius reappears. But even so we may make things easier 
for genius when it comes, and prepare an atmosphere which will be 
favourable for its coming, if we set our faces against the literary 
tyranny which is constantly narrowing the sphere of letters, and 
teaching the younger writers of to-day that it is a kind of vulgarity 
to appeal to the great public. It does not follow, as these critics seem 
to suppose, that because some writers obtain the largest circulation by 
methods which have nothing in common with literature, the mass of 
people are inaccessible by writers who respect their calling. That is 
a false syllogism, as the experience of great writers proves, and the 
constant assertion of it as if it were an incontestable fact, decentralises 
literature and drives it more and more into holes and corners. This 
tendency is seen in the fiction and drama of to-day. One hears 
educated people talking habitually as if it were necessarily a mean 
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thing to be a successful novelist. And so in truth it is, when the 
success is obtained by coarse and crude effects which pander to a 
mean taste and lend themselves to cheap advertisement. But it is 
precisely the disaster of this superfine assumption that it leaves the 
field clear for these coarse practitioners, while the better class of 
writers go burrowing in the holes and corners. There are, I believe, 
about four hundred new novels published every publishing season in 
London. Speaking roughly, 40 per cent. of these are worth some kind 
of consideration, the rest being published for reasons which, I suppose, 
are well understood by publisher and author, but are quite unintel- 
ligible to the critic and the public. The 40 per cent. may generally 
be divided into two classes. The first and larger class are deliberate 
attempts by people more or less clever—but attempts which have 
nothing to do with literature—to hit a supposed popular demand for 
amusement and sensation. They are for the most part quite harmless, 
and, judged as efforts to entertain, they call for no censure. The re- 
mainder and much the smaller portion are by writers who obviously 
have taste and literary skill and who challenge a literary judgment. But 
almost invariably these skilful writers devote themselves to the hard 
cases of life—to erratic people with morbid tendencies who become 
involved in far-fetched and improbable complications. An astonishing 
degree of subtlety is displayed in unravelling these tangled skeins, 
and the critics lift up their hands at the skill and delicacy of the 
‘performance. One need by no means say that there is not a place for 
literature of this kind or that it may not justly be praised for its 
exquisiteness, when it is exquisitely accomplished. Let us admit to 
the full that there is one kind of excellence which must always be of 
this superfine character. But when all has been said, this kind of 
literature remains hole-and-corner literature, and it is useless ‘to 
complain because the great public, which is concerned with the typical 
human case and with the broad and simple emotions that are common 
to high and humble, remains untouched by it. 


It is impossible to read the biographies of the greater literary men 
of the last century without being struck with their enormous energy 
and fertility. These qualities also appear to be on the wane. In 
these days we hear but seldom from authors who have made their 
reputation. They produce a masterpiece, as friendly critics describe 
it, and then retire for a considerable period to ponder over the next. 
At intervals we hear of the physical exercises which they impose upon 
themselves in order to sustain this labour, of the exhaustion which 
supervenes when they write more than a limited number of words a 
day, and of the long periods of incubation in which they do nothing 
but think. And then, if they produce their books, at intervals of, let 
us say, less than eighteen months, they are solemnly taken to task by 
the critics and warned that they may weary the public and spoil their 
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market by what is called over-production. Can one imagine any of 
the more powerful mid-Victorians submitting to these conditions ? 
Here, taken almost at random from one of the admirable biographical 
chapters which Mr. E. T. Cook is writing for the new edition of Ruskin’s 
works, is a description of the kind of life that that great writer lived. 
Mr. Cook is speaking of the years from 1870 to 1878 : 


He delivered eleven courses of lectures at Oxford. He wrote guide books. 
He published at various intervals portions of works on botany, on geology, and 
on drawing. He started a library of standard literature. He arranged an Art 
collection at Oxford, contributing to it some hundreds of his own drawings—a 
large number of them made for the purpose—and writing several explanatory 
catalogues. He founded a museum at Sheffield. He engaged in several social 
experiments; the better sweeping of the streets in St. Giles’, and the sale of 
tea at a fair price, were not too trivial for his effort, nor the reformation of 
England, through a companionship of St. George, too large. He wrote 
incessantly to the newspapers on topics of the day ; and all the while he poured 
forth, at monthly intervals, that strange and passionate medley of information, 
controversy, homily, reminiscence, and prophecy, which he entitled Fors 
Clavigera. These tasks were undertaken, not one thing at a time, but often all 
at the same time. ‘ Head too full,’ he wrote in his diary (12th February, 1872), 

and don’t know which to write first.’ * 


Carlyle, Froude, Newman in his younger days, Goldwin Smith, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Matthew Arnold, all in their various degrees display 
this same insatiable energy and versatility. Something not them- 
selves seems to have compelled them to speak, whether the public 


would listen or not, on all subjects, human or divine, often in complete 
innocence of expert knowledge, but with a fine reckless self-assertion 
which woke a splendid echo in the crowd. ‘I confess,’ says Carlyle, 
‘I have no notion of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of 
men. The poet who could merely sit on a chair and compose stanzas 
would never make a stanza worth much.’ That was the real working 
creed of Carlyle and his contemporaries. To-day our distinguished 
writers are nearly all specialists—specialists in fiction, specialists in 
economics, specialists in philosophy, specialists in style—and if you 
ask them to speak on any burning question of the day, they reply 
that this is not in their department, and that they must reserve them- 
selves for their own piece of research, or their own chosen accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Wells is almost alone among the younger writers in 
venturing to be both a writer of fiction and a writer of books dealing 
with things as they are. Thus for writers who made the whole of 
life their province, we have writers who deliberately confine them- 
selves to one province and make it provincial. Hence the singular 
lack in these days of the powerful and discursive kind of literature 
with which the eminent men of a previous generation appealed to the 
public on an immense variety of subjects. 


* Introduction by E. T. Cook, The Works of John Ruskin, vol. xx. p. xvii. 
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The change is in brief from an ethical to an artistic atmosphere. 
From Byron to Matthew Arnold, everybody preached and everybody 
generalised. Tremendous battles were fought over the eternities 
and immensities, and the everlasting ayes and nays. Bagehot and 
Mill philosophised about politics ; Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold, preached without ceasing, and even scolded and threatened ; 
Mazzini rhapsodised about democracy. No one was bored, no one 
doubted that the questions at issue were enormously important ; 
everyone took for granted that it was the business of the writer to 
moralise and to preach. The objection so often raised in these days 
that Thackeray, George Eliot or Tennyson are too didactic is certainly 
not a common contemporary criticism. The idea that their business 
was primarily with the art of writing, and that the art should be 
pursued for the art’s sake, belongs to quite the end of the last century. 
The result of this ethical atmosphere was an authoritative tone which 
has quite gone out of recent writing. It is really almost incredible 
to us in these days that ‘Modern Painters’ should have been the 
work of an unknown young man of twenty-seven. What young manin 
our time would have the courage, even if he had the genius, to write 
thus? And what would the clever critics say if he did, or if even 
he adopted the stern and impressive manner of Mr. John Morley’s 
Essay on Compromise, written at the age of thirty-two? Young men 
in these days are expected to be clever and cynical, and permitted to 
show a high degree of literary skill, but we do not encourage them to 
lay down the law to their elders or to moralise about things in general. 

This absence of an authoritative general literature is nowhere 
more felt than in the sphere of religion. One hears on all hands 
about the Higher Criticism of the Bible and the learned work which 
is being done by accomplished scholars, and the new meanings which 
they are finding for old things. Immensely important and interesting 
work it is, beyond doubt, and let those who are qualified for it pursue 
it with all possible diligence. But it is scholarship and not religion 
which is here in question, and scholarship, however profound, will 
not fill the place of religion, though it may supply the background 
of knowledge and learning which the religious teacher needs, if he is 
not to offend the educated intelligence. The religious controversies 
of fifty years ago may seem trivial and embittered, if one looks back 
on them in cold blood and forgets the emotions that they kindled at 
the time. Yet there is no doubt of the serious reality of them to 
enormous numbers of people. The battles about the apostolic suc- 
cession and the nature of the Sacraments were carried on by men 
who believed the things at stake to be fundamental, and who made 
their arguments a real conflict of the opposing types of human tempera- 
ment. Here in a new form was the ancient conflict between mystic 
and rationalist, and the modern audience was profoundly stirred and 
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interested by it. Newman, with his rare genius, gave the argument 
a vast sweep which made it embrace the whole of life. It was not 
as priest or theologian or Romanist that Newman made his appeal, 
but as a man penetrated with the mystery of man’s existence, brooding 
over it, groping for its meaning and clue. Here was the true note 
of catholicity ; and the religious teacher who speaks thus, speaks to 
every man and for every man. When we have put aside all that is 
controversial in Newman’s writings—all that concerned his relations 
to the Oxford movement or the Roman Church—we can hardly 
over-estimate what this great writer did to keep alive the religious 
spirit in this country during the last century. And it is precisely 
this influence that we lack in these days, the influence of a great 
spirit dealing always with the greatest of subjects. 

Or take another man, outwardly at the opposite pole of thought, 
John Stuart Mill, whose name stands for the utilitarian view of life. 
The label, one feels, is of no consequence compared with the fact 
that he too is fundamentally of the same serious temperament as the 
great religious teacher just mentioned. Mill’s Autobiography and 
Newman’s Apologia may be read side by side as one might read the 
record of two travellers on the same quest. They represent between 
them the two most definitely opposed types of intellect ; they have 
in’ common that inexhaustible curiosity of soul which looks beyond 
things to the interpretation of things, beyond the daily comings 
and goings of men to their distant goal. The motto which Newman 
chose for himself, ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem, might in its 
truest sense have been Mill’s also. Early in his Awobiography he 
tells us that he put to himself the question, ‘Suppose that all your 
objects in life were realised ; that all the changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking forward to could be completely 
effected at this present instance, would this be a great joy and happi- 
ness to you?’ And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly 
answered ‘No!’ At this, he goes on, ‘my heart sank within me; 
the whole foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. 
All my happiness was to have been found in the continual pursuit 
of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and how could there ever 
again be any interest in the means? I seemed to have nothing left 
to live for.’ It would take too long to recall here bow Mill found 
solace in this mood, and how he finally emerged from the melancholy 
which it caused him ; but to the end of his life and through all his 
writings we are aware of the unanswered question giving depth and 
intensity to all his speculations. What modern writers can be said 
to fill the place of either of these men? To ask this question is not to 
disparage the younger generation of writers or to question their 
ability. This is evident and abundant. But they succumb too 
easily to the critical tyranny which would make artists of them instead 
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of preachers and prophets, and which, in so doing, cuts them off 
from contact with the simpler and deeper things of life. 


It is commonly said that Board schools and a cheap press have 
between them unfitted the mass of people for the reading of good 
books. We are asked to observe the contrast between the old days 
when the best of writers appealed to a small but select audience, and 
these times when mediocre writers pander to the illiteracy of the 
many. Hence the inference is drawn that the extension of the numbers 
of those who can read must necessarily depress the standard of what 
is offered them to read. And thus it is supposed to be impossible 
for good writers to hold their own against the immense quantity of 
rubbishy literature which undoubtedly is thrown upon the market 
in these days. It might almost as well be argued that good speaking, 
good preaching, or good conversation, are impossible because every- 
one knows how to talk and can understand when he is spoken to in 
some fashion. Of course it is true that large numbers of people, 
who would not have read at all, entertain themselves by reading all 
manner of things which have nothing to do with literature—the 
odds, the starting prices, the penny novelettes, the shilling shocker, 
and so forth. Reading of this kind may be harmless or the reverse, just 
as eating or smoking or any other form of human activity. Nothing 
can be said about it in general terms. The printed page, thus used, 
is one means among many of getting contact with life, and life is of all 
sorts. But literary people surely flatter themselves far too much 
when they attribute their own failure to influence the public to the 
supposed debasing competition of this popular reading. There is 
probably no boy (or girl) with the beginnings of a literary sense who 
was ever turned away from good literature by the mere mass of the 
printed matter which is within his reach, and there are thousands 
who have been led on to something that may be called serious reading 
by the cheap periodicals that are now in vogue. Exceptions there 
are, of course, but the popular magazines of to-day are out of all 
proportion better than the corresponding publications of twenty 
and thirty years ago ; and the idea which obtains among some writers of 
books that the public taste is being debauched by them is, I believe, 
almost wholly groundless. May we not rather say that some of the 
literary people are apt to think far too ill of this public? Half of 
them write down to it, and the“otherthalf write over it, all of them 
despising it either way. The result is that we have two products 
equally artificial—the literature of the under-educated, and the 
literature of the over-educated—the first produced by writers who 
exploit and thereby create a vulgar taste, the second by writers who 
pride themselves on appealing to a few refined persons and deliberately 
choose what is remote andcomplicated. And yet the field of the really 
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great writers lies broad and shining between these two extremes, 
and on it is ample scope for all works that are at once simple and 
profound. 

The writers who complain that the great public turns away from 
them should ask themselves whether there is in truth any reason why 
average, simple, serious people—the kind of people who read and are 
touched by the Bible, by Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth—should 
trouble themselves to read their works ? What of the kind of susten- 
ance they want is to be drawn from the rarified studies of matrimonial 
unhappiness, sexual indulgence, and morbid casuistry, which form 
so large a part of the more accomplished fiction of to-day? Why 
should they bother themselves about clever paradoxes which present 
the world inside out and make mock of their sentiments and instincts, 
when they know in their hearts that some literary gentleman is 
merely posturing before them? And what encouragement is there 
for them to interest themselves in art or poetry when it is openly laid 
down that nothing can be of the highest merit which is not beyond 
their reach ? 

Observations of this kind can lead to no definite conclusion. Yet 
in these days, when nothing is talked about but the different ways 
of selling books, it may be worth while to think a little about the 
writing of books and the reading of them. Manifestly, with our 
immense output, we have comparatively few works of the first class, 
and the great mass of the reading public is getting little or no moral 
sustenance from modern writers. This is a great loss for which 
we can scarcely console ourselves by flying to the classics. Every 
generation needs living writers to interpret the present, and even to 
re-interpret the past in the light of the present. Another Gibbon 
living now would write a different history of ‘The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’ not merely because research has brought new 
facts to light, but because the point of view has shifted and because 
the experience of the nineteenth century has greatly enlarged the 
range and interest of the problems of Empire. There is no magic by 
which we can command a new Gibbon, or even a second Froude, but 
we can set our faces against the mechanical view of history, which 
seems to be gaining ground, and which, if it prevails, would hand 
the whole subject over to archeologists and record-searchers. And so 
throughout the range of literature. We cannot invent a new Ruskin 
or a new Carlyle, but we can resolutely oppose the literary tyranny 
which, if a new Ruskin or a new Carlyle appeared, would prevent 
them from raising their heads. Nor need we be browbeaten by the 
little masters who impoverish the idea of literature by making it a 
thing of words appealing to the dilettante, and shut off from the 
mass of men and women. Our writers should be encouraged to live 
less in the study and more among men, to be less careful of their 
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reputations and more prodigal of their gifts. The public, I believe, 
is ripe for a richer and fuller kind of literature than we have had in 
recent years ; and we shall hasten its coming, if we can banish the 
idea that popularity is necessarily a mean art to be eschewed by 
good writers, and restore the true doctrine that literature is neither a 
trade to be pursued by inferior writers nor a secret to be guarded by 
superior writers, but the appeal of the best men to the greatest number 
of their fellow-countrymen. 
J. A, SPENDER. 
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THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
HAMPSHIRE 


THE county of Hants is justly regarded as one of the most favoured 
in England. The varied character of its scenery, with its noble chalk 
downs, its extensive sea-board, its verdant and peaceful valleys, its 
vast stretches of moor and forest-land, cannot fail to charm the lover 
of Nature ; while for ‘ swift, shallow, clear, pleasant brooks, and store 
of trouts ’ we have it on the authority of Izaak Walton that ‘ Hampshire 
exceeds all England.’ Its historical associations too are of special 
interest. Many are the camps and barrows, crowning the high downs 
of the Island and the mainland, or scattered throughout the New 
Forest, which point back to pre-Saxon times. In Silchester the county 
possesses the greatest of the buried Romano-British cities, and in 
Winchester the early capital of the kingdom. The picturesque ruins 
of Quarr Abbey, of Beaulieu, of Netley, of Wolvesey, of Portchester 
Castle, are eloquent of the past ; while the historical interest of Win- 
chester Cathedral can hardly be exaggerated. Many again are the 
distinguished names, especially in early and medieval times, associated 
with the county. Before the Norman Conquest the most famous 
makers of English history were connected with Hampshire. The long 
line of Statesmen-Bishops included many occupants of the See of 
Winchester ; while in more modern times great names are not wanting 
which have added lustre to the long and splendid roll of England’s 
greatness. Less striking perhaps at first sight are the literary associa- 
tions of the county. Still, a large number of men of letters have been 
connected with it, and when it is remembered that ‘ Alfred created 
English literature ’ and created it at Winchester, and when the names 
of Gilbert White, Jane Austen, Charles Kingsley, and Lord Tennyson 
are called to mind, it will be allowed that a consideration of the subject 
should not be without interest. 

With the exception of certain charters or grants of land made by 
the Kings of Wessex to the monastic houses of the county, our earliest 
historical document is the famous ‘ Donation’ of King Ethelwulf, 
made in 854 or 855, in which, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle phrases it, 
“he booked the tenth part of his lands to God’s praise and his own 
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eternal welfare.’ This deed was written at Winchester, and laid with 
much solemnity on the high altar of the Cathedral Church in the 
presence of Bishop Swithun and the assembled Witan. The gift was 
not, as has often been supposed, one of tithe ; but a gift of a tenth 
part of the crown land of Wessex to the Church. The original docu- 
ment, written over a thousand years ago, is preserved in the British 
Museum ; and one of the special grants made to the convent of St. 
Swithun may still be seen in the Cathedral Library at Winchester. 
It begins by saying that Ethelwulf had granted twenty manses of 
land ‘ at the time when I had decided to grant the tenth of my lands 
throughout my realm to the sacred churches.’ 

A few years later, under the fostering care of Alfred, Winchester 
became the home of all the learning and culture of the day. He 
established a school for the young nobles of the Court, and it was the 
need of books for these scholars in their own tongue that led the King 
to those remarkable literary efforts which mark the first beginning of 
English prose. He took the popular manuals of the age—the Conso- 
lation of Boethius, the Pastoral of Pope Gregory, the compilation of 
Orosius, and the history of his own people by the Venerable Bede— 
and translated them into the English language. ‘ Before then,’ writes 
Mr. Green, ‘ England possessed in her own tongue one great poem and 
a train of ballads and battle-songs. Prose she had none. The 
mighty roll of the prose books that fill her libraries begins with the 
translations of Alfred, and above all with the Chronicle of his reign.’ 
It is, as Dean Kitchin well says, ‘a source of legitimate pride for 
Winchester, that within her walls Alfred made that first and greatest 
history book of the English people.’ At Wolvesey Castle, with the 
help of the brethren of St. Swithun’s, the earlier part of the record 
was completed’ and copied out ; while for twenty years the King wrote 
with his own hand the contemporary chronicle of his reign. Several 
copies of this great work were afterwards made, and sent to different 
places ; one to Peterborough and another to Canterbury ; while the 
‘mother-manuscript ’ was kept at Wolvesey, chained to a desk, where 
all who could might.read it. Until quite recently it was believed that 
this very manuscript, written by Alfred’s own hand, was preserved in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. It seems, however, 
to be now generally admitted that the Corpus document is not the 
original Chronicle of Alfred, but an early copy made at Winchester not 
long after the King’s death. The importance of this great work can 
hardly be over-estimated. In reading the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
we are reading ‘the first vernacular history of any Teutonic people, 
and, save for the Gothic translations of Ulfilas, the earliest and most 
venerable monument of Teutonic prose.’ 

A most interesting manuscript belonging to the latter part of the 
tenth century, and connected with the monastic revival under Arch- 
bishop Dunstan, is still preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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It is known as the Tropary of Ethelred, and is a musical MS. compiled 
for the use of the organ in Winchester Cathedral during the reign of 
Ethelwold. This document, of the highest interest to ecclesiologists 
and musicians, gives us, in the notation of the period, the actual tones 
and cadences used at that time in the cathedral services. 

After the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the most celebrated document in 
early times is William’s Domesday Record ; and no county in England 
is so closely connected with it as Hampshire. Commissioners were 
sent throughout the kingdom, inquiring 
what hides of land there were in each shire, what lands and cattle the king 
himself owned therein, what was due yearly to him for it. And he had it 
written down, how much land his archbishops held, his bishops, his abbots, and 
his earls, what each ‘land-sitting’ man held of lands or stock and its value. 
So narrowly was it spied out—’tis shame to tell, but he thought it no shame to 


do—that never a hide or rood of land escaped, nor ox, nor cow, nor swine, but 
it was set down in his writing and brought to him. 


These returns, compiled in the year 1086, were all sent to Winchester, 
where: the original rolls were copied out into one great Domesday 
Book: It is worth noting that the only name which the book gives 
of #tself is that of ‘ The Book of Winchester.’ At Winchester, too, the 
book was kept, so long as the city remained the capital of the kingdom ; 
it was afterwards transferred, with the other exchequer records, to 
Westminster. So far as Hampshire is concerned, the account in the 
Domesday Survey is fairly complete ; there is, however, one notable 
omission. The city of Winchester is not mentioned, probably because, 
being the seat of government, it demanded a separate treatment. 
Accordingly in the days of Henry the First the special Liber Win- 
tonie, the Winton Domesday, was made. This medieval document 
is a valuable record of the inhabitants of Winchester in the early part 
of the twelfth century, and contains much interesting matter with regard 
to the life and manner of the people and of the condition of the city. 
During the long period of the Middle Ages the lamp of literature 
was kept burning in most of our Hampshire monasteries, and many 
interesting documents connected with the Abbots of Titchfield and 
Beaulieu, and the Priories of St. Denys and Christchurch, and above 
all with the Convent of St. Swithun’s, are still in existence. This 
latter house, especially in its earlier days, had a good reputation for 
learning, and numbered certain authors among its brethren ; and as 
the Scriptorium, says Dean Kitchin, in his interesting Introduction to 
the Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s, was probably never altogether 
idle, by degrees there came to be a large collection of valuable manu- 
scripts. It is much to be regretted that at the time of the Common- 
wealth these priceless treasures were scattered to the winds. Waller’s 
troopers, as the Dean says, were not of a literary turn, and when in 
1642 they took possession of the Cathedral they twice ransacked the 
Library. The vellums and parchment MSS. and printed books were 
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dispersed abroad ; some were sold to wealthy persons ; some found a 
resting-place in other libraries ; others were irretrievably lost. The 
good chapter clerk, John Chase, did all that lay in his power to protect 
the treasures under his care, and we learn that by persuasion or pur 
chase he recovered many valuable MSS., ‘ some from the hands of the 
tradespeople of the city, some even from the filth and damp of the 
gutter.’ A few of the ancient Codices may still be seen in the Cathedral 
Library ; among them a very fine MS. of the Concordantia Moralis of 
Conrad de Allemannia, and an early copy of Bede’s Historia written in 
the tenth century. But by far the most interesting and valuable 
is the splendid Vulgate Bible of the twelfth century, written throughout 
in a fine very clear hand, and all of it, Dean Kitchin tells us, the work 
of the same scribe. This Codex is beautifully illuminated, and the 
colours and burnished gold are as fresh and bright to-day as when they 
were first laid on by the unknown artist in the Scriptorium of St. 
Swithun’s. 

Throughout the whole of this period, and indeed for many long 
years after the invention of printing, but few Hampshire names 
connected with literature have come down to us. We hear, indeed, of 
John de Basingstoke in the thirteenth century, one of our earliest 
Greek scholars, who studied for a time at Athens and returned home 
laden with precious manuscripts. To him belongs the honour of 
reviving the study of Greek in England. In the following century 
William de Alton, a Dominican of some distinction, wrote a work on 
original sin. Later on, it is interesting to remember that William 
Lilly, the Grammarian, the intimate friend of Colet and Erasmus and 
Sir Thomas More, was born and educated in the ancient market- 
town of Odiham. More, in one of his letters, speaks of him as ‘ my 
most dear companion,’ and when in 1518 Dean Colet founded St. 
Paul’s School, he appointed ‘ Master Lilly ’ to be the first head of it. 

With the dawn of the seventeenth century the names of men of 
letters connected with the county begin to grow more numerous. 
Michael Drayton, in what he calls his ‘strange herculean task,’ the 
Polyolbion, which appeared in 1612, devotes the second book almost 
entirely to the rivers, forests, and scenery of Hampshire. In the 
chancel of the church of Bishop’s Waltham lie the remains of Dr. 
Robert Ward, one of the translators of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. In early life Ward had been the tutor of Lancelot Andrewes, 
and it was mainly owing to his influence that Andrewes entered the 
ministry, and that the Church of England was able to boast of one who 
was ‘ Doctor Andrewes in the schools, Bishop Andrewes in the diocese, 
and Saint Andrewes in the closet.’ In after years, when Andrewes 
became Bishop of Winchester, he collated his old tutor to the rectory 
of Bishop’s Waltham, where the stately remains of the episcopal 
palace, often occupied by Andrewes, may be seen on the banks of the 
Hamble stream. In 1613 George Wither, who had been born in the 
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little village of Bentworth some twenty-five years before, published 
his satirical poem entitled Abuses Stript and Whipt, in which he has 
several allusions to ‘ the beechy shadows ’ of ‘ our Bentworth.’ On the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Wither, who was a keen politician, is said 
to have sold part of his ancestral property at Bentworth in order to 
raise a troop of horse for the Parliament. At that time the rector 
of New Alresford (afterwards the birthplace of Miss Mitford, the well- 
known authoress of Our Village) was the learned Dr. Peter Heylin, 
the friend and biographer of Archbishop Laud, and the writer of a 
work on the English Reformation. His views were naturally dis- 
tasteful to the Presbyterian party, and it was known that he pos- 
sessed a fine library, valued, it was said, at a thousand pounds. Hence 
Waller’s troopers, fresh from their work at Winchester, or it may have 
been immediately after the fight at Cheriton, a few miles only distant 
from Alresford, visited Heylin’s rectory, and seized his entire library, 
while the living was sequestered by Parliament. Another victim of 
the Great Rebellion was Thomas Johnson, the learned editor of the 
great edition of Gerard’s Herball which appeared in 1633. In this 
undertaking he received considerable assistance from Mr. John Good- 
yer, of Maple Durham, near Petersfield, one of the most famous of our 
early botanists. To these observers we owe many of the first records 
of Hampshire plants, a fact which renders this edition of Gerard of 
peculiar interest to Hampshire botanists. Thomas Johnson, who 
practised as a physician in London, and kept a herbalist’s shop on 
Snow Hill, was led by his zeal for the Royal cause to enter the King’s 
army, where he greatly distinguished himself. He became Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and played an important part in the siege of Basing House, 
where unfortunately he was mortally wounded. ‘At which time,’ 
says an old writer, ‘his worth did justly challenge funeral tears ; 
being then no less eminent in the garrison for his valour and conduct 
as a soldier, than famous through the kingdom for his excellency as 
an herbalist and physician.’ 

Among the most popular hymns in the English language are, 
beyond question, Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns. Before he 
became Bishop of Bath and Wells, Ken was connected with the 
Diocese of Winchester, being successively rector of Brighstone in 
the Isle of Wight, where a yew hedge at the bottom of the rectory 
garden is traditionally known as Ken’s Walk, rector of East Woodhay, 
where in the churchyard there is a yew tree planted by him, and 
Prebendary or Canon of Winchester. The question as to where Ken 
wrote the hymns is much disputed, and many places claim the honour 
of having witnessed their birth. Dean Plumptre, in his beautiful 
biography of Thomas Ken, has exhaustively treated the subject, and 
inclines to the conclusion that they belong to the earlier Winchester 
period of Ken’s life, about seven years after his election as a Fellow 
of the College. ‘ Winchester,’ he adds, ‘ may cherish the thought that 
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they came from Ken’s pen and lips there, and were accompanied by 
him on his lute, or on the organ which was the cherished treasure of his 
chamber in the College.’ It would be interesting if we could connect 
any of the writings of Ken’s brother-in-law, Izaak Walton, with the 
county of Hants. The writer has already shown, on another occasion, 
and his conclusion is generally admitted to be conclusive, that the last 
seven years of the aged fisherman’s life were chiefly passed, not, as has 
been generally supposed, with Bishop Morley, but with his daughter 
and her husband, whom ‘ he loved as his own son,’ and who was rector 
of Droxford and Prebendary of Winchester. Now, Walton’s Life of 
Mr. Robert Sanderson appeared in 1678, some five years before his 
death ; and although it is possible that the work may have been written 
at Farnham Castle, where Izaak continued almost to the last occasion- 
ally to visit his old friend, yet it is far more probable that it was 
written under the roof of his daughter who was the stay and comfort 
of his declining years, either in the Prebendal house at Winchester, 
where, during the severe winter of 1683, he died, or, as the writer 
prefers to think, in the old rectory of Droxford on the banks of the 
river Meon. We learn from Walton’s will that part of his library was 
kept at Droxford, doubtless in one of the sunny rooms looking down 
the valley, and there it is not unreasonable to think of the old man 
writing his Life of Bishop Sanderson, in the concluding paragraph of 
which he says : ‘Tis now too late to wish that my life may be like 
his ; for I am in the eighty-fifth year of my age ; but I humbly pray 
Almighty God that my death may ; and so as earnestly beg of every 
reader to say, Amen.’ 

Before quitting the literary associations of the seventeenth century, 
it must be called to mind that many of the beautiful letters of Rachel, 
Lady Russell, ‘whose noble and gentle virtues, proved by the most 
cruel of all trials, have gained for her the reputation of a saint,’ were 
written at Stratton Park. These letters contain several allusions to 
Titchfield, where she was brought up, and where the stately ruins of 
her old home may still be seen ; while at Stratton her memory survives 
in the name of an avenue of trees known as Lady Russell’s Walk. 

It is remarkable how many of the literary persons connected with 
Hampshire during the eighteenth century were clergymen of the Church 
of England. Edward Young, the poet of the Night Thoughts and The 
Last Day, was born at Upham, near Bishop’s Waltham, in the rectory 
house which, though altered and enlarged, is still standing. Basing- 
stoke is justly proud of the names of the three Wartons. Thomas 
Warton the elder, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, was Vicar of the 
parish from 1723 to his death, and, as his monument on the chancel 
wall informs us, ‘ the father of two distinguished sons—Joseph, head- 
master of Winchester, and Thomas, the poet (laureate), and the 
historian of English poetry.’ In the picturesque churchyard of 
Headbourne Worthy, near Winchester, beneath the east window of 
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the Saxon church, may be seen the plain tomb of Joseph Bingham, 
the learned author of the Origines Ecclesiastice.’ For many years he 
was rector of the parish, to which in 1712 Bishop Trelawney, recog- 
nising his invaluable work on the Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
added the rectory of Havant. At Havant, Bingham died in 1723, 
when his remains were transferred to the parish so long associated 
with his name. Another ecclesiastic of considerable eminence in 
his day was Mr. Robert Lowth, the Hebraist, who eventually became 
Bishop of London, and who is still remembered by his Life of William 
of Wykeham, his Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and his Translations of 
Isaiah. The earlier portion of his career was almost entirely connected 
with Hampshire. He was born at Buriton rectory, near Peters- 
field, of which parish his father, William Lowth, the commentator, was 
rector. He was afterwards educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford. At a comparatively early age his great merits were 
recognised by Bishop Hoadly, who called him from Oxford to the 
position of Archdeacon of Winchester, to which ‘ dignity,’ the Bishop 
quickly ‘ added a suitable support ’—so we learn from Lowth’s Dedica- 
tion of his Life of Wykeham to his patron, ‘ the great Advocate of Civil 
and Religious Liberty ’—in appointing him to the valuable rectory of 
Woodhay, a parish, as we have seen, at one time associated with 
Thomas Ken. 
kA greater celebrity than Bishop Lowth was also connected with 
the retired village of Buriton. The ancient manor-house belonged to 
the father of Edward Gibbon, and there the future historian of the 
Roman Empire spent many of the earlier years of his life. But ‘the 
rustic solitude of Buriton’ does not appear to have been congenial 
to his taste. Indeed, in his autobiography, he speaks of the years he 
spent there as ‘the portion of my life which I passed with the least 
enjoyment, and which I remember with the least satisfaction.’ The 
ordinary pleasures of the country had no attraction for him. He 
seldom mounted a horse ; he never handled a gun. The visits of his 
‘idle neighbours’ bored him. His duties as captain of the local 
militia became increasingly distasteful ; each year he was ‘ more dis- 
gusted with the inn, the wine, the company, and the training.’ Of 
the house itself, which is still standing, he speaks in more favourable 
terms. ‘If strangers had nothing to see, the inhabitants had little 
to desire.’ He himself occupied ‘a pleasant and spacious apartment,’ 
where, he says, ‘ I was never less alone than when by myself.’ At this 
time he was ‘ contemplating at an awful distance’ the Decline and Fall ; 
but it was not until after the death of his father in 1770, when he had 
‘ finally disentangled himself from the management of the farm, and 
transferred his residence from Buriton to London,’ that he actually 
undertook the composition of his famous work. 

In the sphere of natural history three distinguished writers were 
associated with Hampshire in the eighteenth century—William Gilpin, 
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Curtis the author of the Flora Londinensis, and Gilbert White. For 
thirty years Gilpin was vicar of Boldre in the New Forest, and there 
his beautiful book on Forest Scenery was written. Unfortunately, 
much of his local description is now obsolete, owing to the changes 
which have taken place in the Forest ; but the real value of the book 
remains in its pure love of Nature and simple unaffected style. The 
good man lies buried in his own peaceful and solitary churchyard, on 
the north side of the church, beneath the shadow of a great maple tree. 
The boyhood and early manhood of William Curtis were passed at 
Alton, where he was born in the year 1746; and it is interesting to 
bear in mind that the skill and knowledge which render the Botanical 
Magazine and the Flora Londinensis of such value to English botanists 
were first acquired in the pleasant neighbourhood of that town, and 
within a few miles of Selborne, where Gilbert White was then living. 
In after years the two naturalists were on friendly terms, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the relationship began when young 
Curtis was a medical apprentice to his grandfather in his native town. 
Of Gilbert White and his beloved Selborne it is difficult to speak in 
a few sentences. His famous work appeared in 1789, when White 
was approaching his three-score years and ten, and was the result 
of the observation of his life-time. It may fairly be claimed as the 
most delightful book on natural history in the English language ; 
and it is little wonder that every year many distinguished persons in 
the world of science and literature make a pilgrimage to the parish 
so intimately associated with the life of the great naturalist. Selborne 
itself has but little changed in the course of the last century. It is 
still possible to visit the exact spots rendered famous by his writings. 
Though ‘The Wakes,’ where he lived, has unfortunately been en- 
larged and modernised, yet his study and bedroom remain in almost 
the same condition as when he occupied them. His sundial stands 
on the lawn, and his narrow brick pathway still leads to the meadow 
beyond. The glorious Hanger is still covered with beech-trees, under 
which several rare plants noticed by White continue to flourish. The 
Lyth, the green valley leading to the Priory Farm, is as quiet and 
secluded as when, one hundred and fifty years ago, Gilbert White 
loved to watch the night-jars hawking for chafers in the twilight. 
His noble yew-tree, ‘ upwards of twenty-three feet in circumference,’ 
wrapped in its ‘ thousand years of gloom,’ still guards the churchyard, 
where the grave of the famous naturalist may be found ; marked only, 
in keeping with the simplicity of his life, with a low head and foot 
stone, under two feet in height, and the brief inscription: ‘G. W., 
26th June, 1793.’ 

About fifteen miles due north of Selborne lies the little village of 
Steventon, where in 1775 Jane Austen was born. Like Gilbert White’s, 
her life was serene and uneventful ; and, like his, was passed almost 
entirely in Hampshire. Her literary work may be divided into two 
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distinct periods. The first portion of her life, up to the age of twenty- 
five, she passed at Steventon, and there she wrote Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, and Northanger Abbey. Then, after a few years’ 
sojourning first at Bath and afterwards at Southampton, she settled 
at Chawton, and there she produced her three most celebrated novels 
—Mans/field Park, Emma, and Persuasion—novels which excited the 
enthusiastic admiration of Lord Macaulay and Sir Walter Scott, and 
which in the opinion of Lord Tennyson placed her ‘next to Shake- 
speare.’ The country around Steventon, of which secluded parish 
Jane’s father was rector, is without distinction, but with a quiet charm 
of its own. The old parsonage where she was born was pulled down 
some years ago; and the church in which she worshipped has been 
almost entirely rebuilt ; and there are now no memorials whatever 
of her or her family at Steventon. At Chawton, however, in which 
picturesque village, some four miles from Selborne, she lived from 
1809 to 1817, the house is still standing in which she produced her 
best work. It is a small unpretentious building, a good deal altered 
since her time, and now used as a village club. After some eight 
years’ residence at Chawton her health began rapidly to decline, and 
it was with great difficulty that she wrote the concluding chapter of 
Persuasion. So in May 1817 she removed with her sister Cassandra 
to Winchester in order to obtain better medical attention. They took 
rooms in a little house in College Street, on which a tablet has now 
been placed recalling the fact that ‘In this house Jane Austen lived 
her last days and died July 18, 1817.’ She lies buried in the north 
aisle of Winchester Cathedral, where a fine stained-glass window has 
been inserted to her memory. 

In the Victorian history of the county of Hants the names of four 
clergymen are mentioned whose works, written during the nineteenth 
century, have exercised an influence far beyond the range of the 
diocese of Winchester. These are Legh Richmond, Keble, Charles 
Kingsley, and Trench. 

Legh Richmond was curate of Brading, in the Isle of Wight, from 
1797 to 1805, and it was during those years that he met with the 
parochial experiences which he afterwards embodied in his narratives 
of The Dairyman’s Daughter and Little Jane the Cottager. These 
stories obtained an extraordinary popularity, and were translated 
into many European languages. Even now little Jane’s grave in 
Brading churchyard is yearly visited by large numbers of persons. 
For thirty years, from 1836 to his death, John Keble, ‘ the true and 
primary author’ of the Tractarian Movement, was rector of the 
parish of Hursley, near Winchester. His famous work, The Christian 
Year, had been published in 1827 ; but it is interesting to know that it 
was with the proceeds of this book and of Lyra Innocentium, which he 
wrote at Hursley and which has many associations with the place, 
that Keble most generously rebuilt Hursley church. Before Richard 
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Chenevix Trench became Dean of Westminster he was for over twenty 
years connected with the diocese of Winchester, first as vicar of 
Curdridge and afterwards as rector of Itchenstoke. At Curdridge he 
wrote his well-known work on The Parables and many of his elegiac 
poems ; while in his fine old rectory on the banks of the Itchen he wrote 
The Study of Words, which has passed through numerous editions, 
and those other works on The Miracles and the Synonyms of the New 
Testament which may fairly be claimed to have enriched the literature 
of the English Church. 

The name of Charles Kingsley is one of the greatest among our 
Hampshire men of letters. For three-and-thirty years he held the 
living of Eversley in the north of the county, and there most of his 
novels and sermons were written. Much as Kingsley loved Devonshire 
and the Fens, where he was brought up, yet his biography testifies 
that to him there was no place like Eversley. In his essay My Winter 
Garden he has painted in glowing colours his own corner of the county, 
with its wide stretches of brown moors, and its magnificent Scotch firs. 
‘I respect them, these Scotch firs. I delight in their forms, from 
James the First’s gnarled giants up in Bramshill Park—the only place 
in England where a painter can learn what Scotch firs are—down to 
the little green pyramids which stand up out of the heather, triumphant 
over tyranny and the strange woes of an untoward youth.’ For the 
New Forest, too, he had a deep affection, as several of his ballads 
testify, while no descriptions of the chalk streams of Hampshire 
are said to equal those contained in Yeast and other of his writings. 
Well does the writer remember a visit he paid to Eversley not long 
after Kingsley’s death. The rectory was empty, but the study 
window stood open, and he entered the room, with the brick floor and 
the swing door, associated with so many memories of the famous 
parson and novelist. There Alton Locke was written, and Hypatia, 
and T'wo Years Ago, and many of his manly sermons. Outside the 
study was the little side garden up and down which he was wont to 
pace when working out his stories. There on the lawn stood the 
great fir-trees he loved so well. The church was uninteresting, save 
that it was Kingsley’s church, and that hard by in the churchyard 
his remains were resting, marked by a simple cross with the motto 
of his own choosing, Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus. 

Of the many writers who had some connection with our county 
during the nineteenth century it is only possible to mention the most 
conspicuous. The town of Portsmouth is justly proud of being the 
birthplace of Charles Dickens, although with Hampshire he had little 
connection in after life. It may, however, be noted that the meeting 
of Nicholas Nickleby with Mr. Crummles is placed at the Bottom Inn 
between Horndean and Butser Hill on the old coach road to London. 
Thackeray, too, resided for a time at Fareham, and utilised his know- 
ledge of the district in his unfinished novel Denis Duval. Sir Walter 
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Besant was also a native of Portsmouth ; and his story By Celia’s 
Arbour deals with the times of the French prisoners at Portchester 
Castle, a few miles distant from his birthplace. Miss Charlotte 
Yonge’s numerous works were written at Otterbourne, where she 
resided ; and Captain Marryat’s best story has to do with the New 
Forest. For some years William Cobbett lived at Fairthorn Farm, 
Botley ; but the large square house built of the noted Fareham red 
brick, in which he dispensed hospitality to his friends, has been pulled 
down. His political pamphlets have now passed into obscurity ; 
but his racy book the Rural Rides is still a favourite among lovers of 
country life. Many of these ‘rides,’ undertaken during the years 
1821 to 1832, were through the county of Hants, and Cobbett’s de- 
scriptions of the scenery and of the state of agriculture are alike full of 
vigour and interest. Passing mention must also be made of Colonel 
Peter Hawker, whose Instructions to Young Sportsmen, published in 
1830, is the most famous book on shooting in the language, while his 
Diary is the delight of field naturalists. The Colonel lived at Long- 
parish House by the river Test, in which he loved to angle, and in which 
he caught literally thousands of trout ; he also spent much time on 
the coast of Hampshire, where he built himself a cottage at Keyhaven, 
near Lymington, but the number of wild-fowl has sadly diminished 
since the great sportsman wrote his celebrated books. It must not 
be forgotten that the poet Keats during his ‘short journey to the 
grave’ sojourned now and again at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, 
where he began Endymion, and afterwards wrote Lamia. His poem 
To Autumn was written when on a visit to Winchester. 

In conclusion a brief reference must be made to the connection 
with our county of Lord Tennyson, the greatest literary name (with 
the possible exception of Jane Austen) associated with it. Hearing 
in 1853 that the beautiful old house of Farringford, at Freshwater, 
was for sale, he went with his wife to see it. They crossed the Solent 
in a rowing-boat on a still November evening, and ‘ one dark heron 
flew over the sea, backed by a daffodil sky.’ Next day, we are told, 
‘as they gazed from the drawing-room window towards a sea of Medi- 
terranean blue, with the down on the left rising above the foreground of 
undulating park, golden-leaved elms and chestnuts, and red-stemmed 
pines, they agreed that they must if possible have that view to live 
with.’ So Tennyson came to Freshwater, ‘far from smoke and noise 
of town,’ to the secluded, creeper-covered house of Farringford, which 
was to be his home for forty years, and where many of his best works, 
including Maud and the Enoch Arden volume and the Idylls of the 
King, were written. One of his favourite haunts was the meadow 
called Maiden’s Croft (dedicated to the Virgin Mary), looking over 
Freshwater Bay and toward the downs. In this field of the old 
priory he built himself a little summer-house, where he would write 
down the lines he made as he paced up and down the meadows. 
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‘I made most of The Holy Grail’ he would say, ‘ walking up and down 
my field “Maiden Croft.”’ The country around Freshwater, and 
especially the ‘noble downs,’ the air of which, he used to say, was 
‘worth sixpence a pint,’ are intimately associated with the great poet’s 
memory. His favourite walk, his son tells us, was along the downs 
from Watcombe Bay by the Beacon towards the thymy promontory 
that towers above the Needles. ‘The views of sea and cliff, the gloom 
and glory over the waters on either hand, were a perpetual delight to 
him.’ On the one side ‘the hoary Channel tumbles a billow on chalk 
and sand,’ and on the other the beautiful outlines of the New Forest, 
with the noble edifice of Christchurch in the distance, are seen beyond 
the blue waters of the Solent. He liked to listen to ‘the scream of 
the madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave’; or watch at sunset 
the great waves flinging their rosy ‘ veil of spray’ behind them and 
‘shouldering the sun.’ One special spot that he liked above all was 
a platform of cliff above Scratchell’s Bay, looking up to a dazzling 
white precipice, which he named Taliessin or the ‘splendid brow.’ 
Here he loved to stand, and watch the birds, an unceasing source of 
interest to him, that haunt the chalk ledges—the splendid peregrines, 
the ravens with their ‘ iron knell,’ the kestrel-hawks, the stock-doves, 
the countless wild fowl, cormorants, puffins, guillemots, razorbills, 
that visit the cliffs every spring. Not far from this spot, on ‘the 
ridge of the noble down,’ fitly stands the lofty Iona cross of grey 
Cornish granite which has been erected as a memorial to our Island 


poet. In the church below, a tablet to his memory has been placed 
upon the chancel wall which tells us that his ‘happiest days were 
passed at Farringford in this parish.’ 


JoHN VAUGHAN. 
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THE NORWICH SCHOOL AND THEIR LAST 
EXPONENT 


Tue Norwich School have come into their kingdom, but it is only 
within the last few years, surprising as the statement may at first 
appear. In Norwich four years ago there was a very fine exhibition 
of their work, to which Mr. James Reeve sent his now famous collec- 
tion. Not long afterwards the Reeve collection was again shown in 
London, on its acquisition by the British Museum. On several recent 
occasions, too, the pictures collected by the late Mr. Staats Forbes 
were seen in London, and at Christie’s a number of Norwich School 
pictures have changed hands. The first books written upon the 
School have appeared during the last year, one that promised more 
than it performed by Mr. Dickes, and another of considerable value, 
on Crome’s etchings, by Mr. Theobald, the happy possessor of the 
Dawson Turner collection. All these happenings have increased the 
sum of knowledge and stimulated to a degree hitherto unknown the 
public interest. It is to be hoped that now adequate monographs 
will be written on some of the associates and followers of ‘Old’ 
Crome. Justice, though tardy, has been done to Crome himself and to 
Cotman, but other members of the Norwich school have yet to receive 
full recognition. Now and again some notable landscape is exhibited 
at Burlington House, such as George Vincent’s Driving the Flock, which 
was to be seen a few years ago, and critics are constrained to say 
that if this example were typical of his work the painter would rank 
with our masters of landscape painting. The ‘if,’ like the wise 
wagging of a forefinger, would seem to imply knowledge, but in truth 
Vincent’s pictures are little known even to the critics and when 
brought at long intervals from their retreat it is generally to surprise. 
There is no picture by Vincent in the National Gallery, and the little 
subject, a forest road, at the South Kensington Museum is singularly 
unrepresentative of the work of a painter who has revealed the phases 
of the sky with an aerial charm that lingers in the memory. When 
his masterpiece, Greenwich Hospital, was shown at the International 
Exhibition of 1862 interest was aroused for a time in the forgotten 
painter. ‘He would have ranged,’ wrote Mr. Palgrave, ‘ with our 
best men, if we may argue safely from one example.’ Exhibited 
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again at the Royal Academy, it caused many to marvel that a picture 
by a man almost ignored in the annals of our art could easily vie with 
the pictures of Turner and Wilson between which it was hung. 

The works of James Stark, Crome’s most celebrated pupil, have for 
a generation or more been sought by discriminating judges, and their 
worth is estimated by those who 


buy and sell our pictures, take and give, 
Count them for garniture and household stuff, 


at augmenting prices. But to the public, to that posterity for whom 
Crome urged him to paint, his pictures can hardly yet be said to be 
familiar. His posthumous reputation, moreover, has suffered from 
the habit of attributing some of his best work to the hand of his master. 
An instance of this occurred at one of the winter exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, when a picture by Stark was assigned in the catalogue 
to Crome, and was cited at the time as an example of an excellence in 
Crome’s painting to which none of his pupils could attain. Another 
instance occurred in 1903, when the late Mr. Forbes exhibited his 
Norwich School pictures at the rooms of the Fine Art Society. Among 
them was A Lane near Norwich, a fine landscape attributed to Crome. 
The history of this picture was known to me, and having in my posses- 
sion an etching of it made by the painter from his picture, I sent this 
etching with its history to Mr. Forbes, with the result that he restored 
the painting to its rightful ownership. Before Stark’s work found 
favour in the auction room some of the pictures of his best period 
were, for purposes of gain, assigned to Crome, the difference in the 
price of the works of master and pupil being considerable. Since 
the market value of Stark’s best work has approximated to that of 
Crome’s the temptation has been slight. But again and again have 
Stark’s pictures been exhibited thus re-christened, and it is now 
a hopeless task to restore them to their true paternity. In addition, 
feeble works that have but scant claims even to resemble those of the 
Norwich school are freely called Starks, and bear conspicuously upon 
their faces his signature, although the pictures signed by him are 
probably only two in number. Such is the price that must be paid 
sometimes for the growth of a painter’s reputation. When in 1876 
Stark’s Valley of the Yare was seen at Burlington House it was a 
revelation to many of the admirable quality of his best work, and ten 
years afterwards it was acquired by the National Gallery. Owing 
to the adoption of a somewhat arbitrary chronology, it has since been 
removed to the Tate Gallery, and is thus divorced from other pictures 
of the school in the older building. That this picture is known as 
a Stark and not as a Crome is due to the late Mr. Arthur Stark, the 
son and pupil of the painter. While it was in Mr. Arthur Stark’s 
possession he was offered for it what was then the high price of a 
thousand pounds, a sum which at that time he could ill afford to 
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forfeit. ‘ But if I have it,’ said the disingenuous dealer, ‘ it’s a Crome.’ 
‘ And wherever I see it, it’s a Stark,’ replied the owner, and refused 
the bribe. 

Our public galleries are comparatively rich in examples of Crome’s 
work, discreditably poor in examples of the work of Cotman and 
other members of the school. Of the Dutch Galliot in a Storm in the 
National Gallery, which sails under Cotman’s flag, the less said the 
better. It is one of the many forgeries. He whom it may tempt to 
associate with the name of Cotman something hard and mechanical 
should contrast it with the Fishing Boats off Yarmouth in the Norwich 
Castle Museum. Apart from the tale of our public galleries, but few 
opportunities had been afforded until lately of reviewing the claims 
of these painters. At the International Exhibition were to be seen 
some of Crome’s finest subjects, but it was not until 1878 that the 
school received their first appropriate recognition, when at the winter 
exhibition of the Royal Academy a room was devoted to fifty-six 
of their pictures, the majority of which, however, were by Crome 
and Cotman. Stark’s pictures, eight in number, were ill chosen, 
there were only six by Vincent, although these included On the Yare, 
and four by Stannard. Soon afterwards the Norwich Art Circle gave 
several interesting exhibitions, Thirtle’s water colours being for the 
first time gathered together, landscapes characterised at once by 
freedom and delicacy. It was seen then that some of Thirtle’s pictures 
are spoilt for posterity because the painter mixed the fugitive indigo 
with Indian red to produce the gray of his skies. As in some water 
colours by Copley Fielding, the indigo has faded, leaving a brilliant 
red to bewilder the spectator. After this revival of interest the school 
was little heeded for twenty years. 

Norwich is now proud of its painters, but in their lifetime it was 
otherwise. In those days in East Anglia it needed a man of genius 
to divine the genius in Crome. ‘Seek’st thou a living master?’ 
cries Lavengro to his brother. ‘Thou hast one at home in the old 
East Anglian town . . . the little dark man with the brown coat 
and the top boots . . . whose works will at no distant period rank 
amongst the proudest pictures of England . . . thy, at present, all 
too little considered master, Crome.’ Crome was a drawing master, 
and by virtue of his industry and engaging qualities he earned in this 
way, after a struggle, a modest competence. His pictures he painted 
on Sundays and in his holidays, sometimes making a present of his 
work to a patron whose children he taught, and if he received five 
pounds for a masterpiece he deemed himself lucky. Among his 
Norwich contemporaries he was called Black Jack, a sobriquet in which 
there lurked disparagement, for to the dark minds of these worthy 
gentlefolk and merchants the deep interwoven mystery in his pictures 
was blackness. This was the Norwich for whose fair fame he was so 
ambitious that he strove to make it a centre of art second only to the 
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metropolis. At his death, in 1821, Mousehold Heath, now one of the 
glories of the National Gallery, was bought by Stannard for a sovereign, 
and thirty years after his death his pictures could be bought for ten 
guineas. FitzGerald could appreciate Crome’s masterly qualities in 
1842, and Borrow could acclaim him in 1850. Mr. Ruskin, however, 
neither in the third and fourth volumes of his Modern Painters, pub- 
lished in 1856, nor in the last, published in 1860, had one word to say 
of the man who had done perfectly so many of the things on which 
he lavished his eloquence. M. Chesneau, in his Peinture Anglaise, 
recognised in Crome one of the truest and most vigorous landscape 
painters we have ever seen, and wrote in terms of high praise of the 
work of Cotman, Ladbrooke, Stark, Vincent, and J. B. Crome. But 
Mr. Ruskin in his preface to the English translation, in 1885, had 
no word to say of Crome and his school, and in his notes to the final 
edition of Modern Painters, published three years later, this dour 
boycott is maintained. Yet he could find ample space to dwell upon 
the work of later and inferior men. The omission is stupendous, 
and that it is wilful can hardly be disputed ; to record it is to throw 
a significant light on Mr. Ruskin’s prepossessions. From other pens 
Crome and Cotman have received the gracious treatment which 
they merit. Of the school, however, the criticism has been jejune. 
Yet Crome has been rivalled in fidelity to nature, and perhaps sur- 
passed in mere technical skill, by more than one of those whom he 
started on their course and left to carry forward the traditions of his 
art. The pictures of James Stark and of Vincent have the same 
beauty, the same sweetness, though not the same strength and not 
always the same spontaneity ; we miss in them the glory of a first 
utterance, but in their best works it is hard to say in what respects 
they are not equal to their master. 

In his valuable monograph on Crome Mr. Binyon holds that 
‘the Norwich school had no common bond of theory’ ; a little con- 
sideration, however, will show that this position is untenable. The 
painters of the school were closely linked, and not only was the influence 
of Crome manifest on the first generation, his teaching was handed 
down from father to son. James Stark, Vincent, and J. B. Crome 
were Crome’s pupils ; Arthur Stark, the last exponent of the school, 
who died four years ago at the age of seventy-one, was the son and 
pupil of James Stark ; Stannard and H. Ladbrooke were the pupils 
of Robert Ladbrooke, who learnt and practised his art with Crome 
from the days when as lads they shared the same garret and worked 
for the same print-sellers ; and Miles Cotman and Lound were Cotman’s 
pupils. The few recorded utterances of Crome’s are evidence that 
theory played an important part in his teaching. In a letter to James 
Stark he writes ‘ Breath (breadth) must be attended to if you paint,’ 
and the breadth he aimed at was never the slick emptiness that too 
often reigns supreme in modern Academy exhibitions, but one that 
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had the fulness of nature. He exhorted his pupils to keep the masses 
large and in beautiful lines, and to give to the sky, which plays so 
important a part in all landscape, and a supreme part in the low 
levels of the Norfolk scenery, the prominence it deserved. ‘As to 
your sky,’ he writes to Stark, ‘make the parts broad and of a good 
shape, that they may come in with your composition, forming one 
grand plan of light and shade.’ When painting his favourite 
Yarmouth jetty, and in other subjects, he has often, in his own words, 
made the sky ‘ play the first fiddle.’ As with the Dutch painters, so 
with Crome and his school, the low levels of the surrounding land- 
scapes impelled a closer and more lingering attention to the skies. 
To this in the first place, no doubt, is due that sense of air and space 
in their pictures, for which Crome said he painted Mousehold Heath. 
They show us the open road, and there is ‘a wind on the heath.’ 
With the open-blowing heath in his mind Crome writes, ‘ Trifles in 
nature must be overlooked that we may have our feelings raised by 
seeing the whole picture at a glance, not knowing how or why we 
are so charmed.’ The mind is not to be bewildered by trivialities, 
it is the superfluous that he would disregard. He is the master of 
simplicity, than which, perhaps, nothing is more subtle. But small 
things are not trifles to him unless they hinder instead of help the 
composition, he discriminates between what is characteristic and 
what accidental, and carefully paints in the foreground of Mousehold 
Heath some thistles, docks, and sorrel. Unlike some painters of the 
Dutch school, he will not paint detail for its own sake, but neither 
he nor his pupils are afraid, in artist’s parlance, of putting a 
lot into their pictures. In the foregrounds of many of their land- 
scapes finely drawn weeds and grasses may be discovered—discovered 
rather than seen, for none knew better than these painters how to 
subordinate the part to the whole. This rare union of breadth with 
detail, of breadth which compels attention at a distance by beauty of 
mass and line, with such detail as may be examined closely and still 
delight the eye, is the stamp of the Norwich school. ‘ Breadth were 
easily obtained if emptiness could give it’ ; it is breadth with fulness 
which we find in the work of Crome, Cotman, and Vincent, it is this 
which makes the charm of James Stark’s Valley of the Yare. When 
this picture was acquired by the National Gallery the late Mr. Armine 
Kent wrote some pleasing verses upon it, not included in the recent 
volume of his literary remains, Otva :— 

On standing tower and stretching plain 

Shadow and gleam alternate fleet, 

The team doze patient in the wain, 

The stooping hinds lay low the wheat, 

A tempered and autumnal heat 

Makes golden all the mellow air, 


And broods in sunlit silence sweet 
On the broad Valley of the Yare. 
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Men blinded by no golden rain, 

Whose pulse for no renown could beat, 
These Norfolk worthies did not deign 
To force our suffrage or entreat ; 

Not theirs to clamour and compete 

For meeds and markets for their ware— 
Enough if Art her Gods could’greet 
Here in the Valley of the Yare! 


Bell wethers for misguided feet, 
Lo! here ye tinkle and lo! there— 
But Art immortal fixed her seat 
Here in the Valley of the Yare ! 


The tradition is handed on. We find this characteristic union 
of breadth with detail in many of the landscapes contributed by 
Arthur Stark to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution. Among his later pictures may be instanced Finis. It 
is the close of day; over the rising heath in the foreground comes 
a shepherd with his sheep; beyond is the soft blue distance of the 
hills. The sky, in which a warm, grey tone predominates, reminds 
one of the sky in Crome’s Windmill landscape, it is, despite its sober 
colour, so unexpectedly rich and luminous. The technique is the 
same, the glow, the atmosphere are there, it is an old master. The 
Meadows near Sandwich has the breath of the open places of the earth. 
One can examine the lush grasses which the sheep are cropping, but 


the spacious meadows, the distant gleam of white cliffs calling to mind 
our memories of the sea, the clouds that drive across the wind-swept 
sky, all are instinct with 


Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air. 


There is, too, a consummate little picture of evening on Dartmoor. 
Although but a glimpse of the distance is given, and the furze-clad 
heath amid which the cattle browse may be looked at closely for 
its detail, yet there is in this tiny canvas all the romance of things 
far off and unapproachable, and all the mystery of gathering darkness. 

Too much has been made of Crome’s love of the Dutch painters, 
and in particular of Hobbema. His reverence for Hobbema is well 
known from the anecdote recorded in Wodderspoon’s memoir. A few 
minutes before he expired, waking from a long lethargy, he exclaimed, 
‘Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, how I have loved you’ ; and one wishes 
that Meindert Hobbema, when dying poor and neglected in his last 
lodging at Amsterdam, soon to be buried in a pauper’s grave, could 
have had prescience of that cry. But Crome knew very few of 
Hobbema’s works, and however much he loved the Dutch painters, 
a love the reason for which may well be found in the similarity between 
the aspects of Holland and our eastern counties, and in a kindred 
feeling for natural beauty and colour, his was too forceful and original 
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a genius to endure the shackles of the imitator save in his novitiate. 
The rare catalogue of the paintings, prints, and books in his possession, 
which were sold at his death, shows that he had acquired one land- 
scape by Hobbema, one by Ruysdael, and several by other Dutch 
painters of note, among them Vandervelde, Van Goyen, and Cuyp, 
as well as a number of pictures by unknown painters of the Dutch 
school ; but we also find that he had one or two pictures or sketches 
by N. Poussin, Murillo, Hogarth, Wilson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Opie, and the list of prints still further attests the catholicity of his 
taste. 

Some interesting particulars of Crome’s technique are preserved 
among the papers of Mr. Arthur Stark, which have not been published. 


His mode of painting was to get the whole work perfected in drawing and 
arrangement of light and shadow, and very especially so in the impasto and 
gradation of surface; it then presented more the effect of a carefully executed 
monochrome than an embryo picture. Afterwards, when the fit of inspiration 
was on him, he would flood the whole at once with the glorious tone and colour 
that are so characteristic of his art. This mode of working up for a subsequent 
glaze is scarcely used by any painter of the present time to anything approach- 
ing a like extent. 


This was the means by which Crome obtained his effects, and not, 
as Mr. Binyon supposes, by covering his canvas with a tone of warm 
grey on which to paint, making use of the ground for shadows. 


To my father painting with him (writes the younger Stark) he would often 
burst out suddenly with a colloquial ery, ‘ We'll show ’em, Bor, we’ll show ’em,’ 
the ’em being the world at large, and the Bor a Norfolk term of endearment. 
And on my father looking over his shoulder, he would always find him when 
thus excited in the midst of a great glazing and enrichment of his work, his . 
sense of enjoyment then becoming too great for silence. 


Crome never touched one part of his work without going over the 
whole, for completion to his mind did not mean the finishing of 
parts, but rather their harmonious relation to a large and consistent 
whole. To glaze a picture in this way the colours are first permitted 
to dry, and then the painter to secure the effect in his mind applies 
to the whole or portions of the work one or other of the transparent 
colours. This pigment is made very liquid, and is applied with a 
rag as often as with a brush. Nature may be said to glaze a land- 
scape when a shadow passes over the sun, or when the sun in sinking 
each moment floods the country with a richer light. The tone of the 
whole landscape is then altered, each colour sharing proportionately 
and harmoniously in the change. By a glaze such effects can be, 
and have been rendered perfectly, and they do ill who sneer, in modern 
fashion, at anything but the practice of solid painting. This mode 
of working up for a subsequent glaze was generally adopted by Crome’s 
pupils, and it was often adopted also by Arthur Stark. The pictures 
of James Stark and of Vincent have sometimes suffered from the 
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so-called cleaning to which they have been subjected by dealers, a pro- 
cess in which some of the glazing, and consequently the atmosphere 
and colour of the picture, has been removed. Although the best dealers 
of the present day are more circumspect than have been those of a 
past generation who scrupled not to ‘clean’ pictures with acids, 
or fantastically to nourish them, in the cant phrase, with superabundant 
varnishes, one sighs for the millennium when to tamper with a noble 
picture shall be adjudged a penal offence. 

For his inspiration Crome went to the very heart of nature. Mr. 
Wedmore was unhappy when he termed him our most uncompromising 
realist—had he written our most subtle realist he would have hit the 
mark. It is the delicate gradation of light and shade, and not their 
obvious aspect, in which Crome and his school were passionately 
interested. The mystery of dawn, the effects of atmosphere on level 
prospects of coast and river, mere and meadow, the sombre glory 
that may brood upon the earth when clouds conceal the sun, the 
tender glow of evening on holt or heath, the play of reflected and 
intercepted light upon foliage in the sunlight, or the interwoven 
shadows of the forest, to these they gave their lives. The glare of the 
sun at noon, or the chromatic splendours of a gorgeous sunset, are 
not to be found on their canvas, save in some pictures by Cotman 
representing the last phase in that painter’s more varied career. This 
vision of nature, this love of the subtleties of light and shade, requires 
colours that are subdued, yet of an intrinsic richness. So in the 
work of all the members of the school are seen refined and tender 
colours, which they mixed with the same knowledge and feeling. 

It has been said that an oak painted by Crome is ‘ a poem vibrating 
with life,’ but a better thing is said by Borrow when he writes of his 
‘beautiful rural pieces, with trees which might well tempt the little 
birds to perch upon them.’ Those were the days in Norfolk before 
so many wide lanes had been obliterated, or large tracts of heath 
brought into cultivation, and some of the ancestral oaks painted by 
Crome used to uplift their rugged arms in silent nooks where now the 
railway runs. The Poringland Oak and The Willow have been in- 
stanced as the two grandest pictures of trees, and it is to be regretted 
that the National Gallery is not possessed of one of them, or of one 
in which passing by the shining boles of noble trees we enter the 
tangled intricacy, the awe and darkness of the grove. The View at 
Chapel Fields of a shady avenue in autumn is not at all representative 
of Crome’s tree painting, the foliage, though of a jewelled richness, 
is a little confused ; the subject, too, is somewhat marred by the 
cattle upon the road, which were painted in by Shayer. The con- 
templation of this picture has led at least in one case to a curious 
mistake. In English Art in the Public Galleries of London a writer 
has generalised from the assumption that this is a typical example 
of Crome’s manner in tree-painting, whereas it is one of the rare 
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instances in which he disregarded the definition of foliage, expressing 
only the broad, transparent shadow. Crome gave to each tree its 
habit of growth, its bark and foliage, with a particularity greater than 
that of any painter before him, and in this he anticipated and sur- 
passed Turner. Yet it is without detriment to the unity of the picture, 
there is no niggling, to use the word applied, in prejudice, by Mr. 
Ruskin to the foliage of Hobbema. Just as the figure painter draws 
first the nude form before he draws and paints the drapery which is 
to cover it, so Crome and his school drew first the trunk and branches 
of the tree and then clothed it with its sentient foliage. They are 
eminently the painters of trees, of trees as they live and grow. 
Cotman’s trees are distinguished for their intimate beauty—he was 
especially the master of the ash. An exquisite definition and fresh- 
ness of colour are to be seen in the trees of Vincent, which are often 
of a greener hue than is common with the school, who in general 
chose the autumn colour. James Stark painted sylvan scenes with 
profound knowledge and with the eye of a poet. He has sometimes 
been called the English Hobbema, but the grace of his woodlands 
was rarely compassed by the Dutch painters, whose trees, even those 
of Ruysdael and Hobbema, have by comparison a certain flatness, 
and are less aglow with life than those to be found in the best work 
of the Norwich school. In the work of Arthur Stark, also, is seen 
this knowledge and passionate love of trees. With Comus he, too, 
might have said : 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 


And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 


A Forest Scene was the third picture he exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, in 1850, to be followed in after years by many others. His 
Stepping Stones is an example of such tree painting as only Crome 
and his school can give us. There is no confusion, so single is the 
effect, so large and simple the masses. It is a russet harmony. Yet 
the oak which overshadows the stream is drawn and painted as if it 
were the portrait of an oak, its life is as individual as that of any 
human being, its foliage is distinct and may be closely examined. 
In his earlier work some subjects in the wooded glens near Bettws- 4 
coed are especially imbued with the spirit of the school. 

It would be idle, even after this brief survey, to assert that the 
Norwich school had no bond of theory, no common tradition. A final 
touchstone is afforded in some sentences penned by the younger 
Stark, to whom the teaching last descended : 


In art it is unity that constitutes perfection, a unity that comes of simplicity 
without poverty or bareness. It is a sign of immaturity to be pretentious or 
florid in design or colour, it is a sign of having graduated in the chaste and 
supreme school of nature to be simple. . . . The superficial and the dexterous 
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soon pall, for nothing cloys so rapidly and so completely as the recurrence of a 
trick of which we have once mastered the clue. The colour box is not the bow 
of Iris, a picture should not attempt to deceive but to represent. . . . Crome 
knew that the grandeur of art is more displayed in the interest it can give to 
the common and everyday than in any adventitious aid that it can gain from 
that which is startling and exceptional. ... The taste must be trained and 
elevated which takes keen pleasure in the play of light and shade and the 
delicate interweaving of colour that occur in a long stretch of low-lying land- 
scape. ... When the sun is in his steady prime he shines fair and square 
upon everything . . . with a high light, a shadow and a reflection, there is no 
mystery, no half illumined masses, no colour broken into chaos, yet burning 
beautiful and harmonious as a whole. But the dearest and tenderest secrets 
of nature are revealed in flashes, in moments of pause when the glowing light 
is threatened with extinction by pursuing shade, when the dewy grass laughs 
in the morning sun, when evening shuts down upon the darkening earth. 










Here, surely, is the last testament of the school. 

Arthur James Stark was born at Chelsea in 1831. Three years 
later Cotman came to London, and was soon a constant visitor at 
the house of James Stark. A scheme was devised between the two 
artists whereby Cotman was to design the composition of some pictures 
which Stark was to paint, but the project was soon found to be im- 
practicable and was abandoned. Cotman at that time must have 
been a picturesque figure, for he used often to walk the streets of 
London in a riding coat, gaitered and spurred, carrying a riding whip 
and accompanied by two great bloodhounds in a leash. Doubtless 
it was the habit of his Norfolk days which he had not yet discarded. 
One of the boy’s earliest recollections was of these dogs, which he 
regarded with awe. One evening on Cotman’s arrival he crept off 
to bed, but the dogs having been given the run of the house, the 
child afterwards awoke in the dark, aware of some horrific presence in 
the room, and was presently affrighted by the sound of the lapping 
up of water. It was the bloodhounds who had entered his room and 
were drinking water from a jug. ‘It seemed to me,’ he used to say, 
‘as if they were lapping my blood.’ In 1839 James Stark removed 
to Windsor, where he painted many forest scenes; but his Windsor 
period is not his best. His little son was sometimes his companion 
on expeditions to Windsor Great Park, and at an early age gave 
proof that his father’s gifts were transmitted, though it was not 
without a struggle that he gained permission to make art his calling. 
James Stark for some time persistently tore up all the boy’s sketches, 
and tried to divert his mind to other pursuits, fearing that it was the 
imitative faculty which impelled him to draw; but when his work 
began to show real promise the battle was won, and thenceforth 
father and son often drew or painted side by side, the boy receiving 
invaluable instruction. So much did he profit by his father’s tuition 
that at the age of seventeen Arthur Stark exhibited at the Royal 
Academy A Water Mill, which was hung on the line between pictures 
by Landseer and Sir Francis Grant. Between 1848 and 1887 he 
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exhibited thirty-three pictures at the British Institution, thirty-six 
at the Royal Academy, and fifty-one at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, besides contributions to other galleries. 
While living in London he used often to spend a part of each year at 
Sonning, having acquired in his early Windsor days a love of the 
Thames and its valley, and here and in the neighbourhood he painted 
many landscapes. Norfolk he knew well, and among the pictures 
painted in his hereditary county are scenes on the Norfolk coast, at 
Cromer and on the Yare. There are pictures, too, of the marshes 
where the cattle browse on the rich pastures, or it is the haunt of teal 
and wild duck that is depicted, and the dogs are retrieving a mallard. 
In his works are often delineated the features of an ordinary country- 
side, and for him there was a never-failing attraction in a farm with 
all its manifold activities, feeding the calves, milking, removing 
timber, hay-making, harvesting, and when all is done the cleared 
field, and the distant horizon. At South Nutfield in Surrey, where 
in 1886 he took up his residence, he found ample scope for interpreting 
the spirit of the English fields and trees, as well as of undulating 
country. A fine subject which he often painted there he discovered 
upon a farm. On either side of a wide road, which shortly vanishes 
over the crest of a hill, are grouped mighty elm trees, now, alas, sadly 
fallen or broken by high winds. In summer time, beneath the inter- 
mingling branches which overarch the road, the dreamy shadows 
or chequered sunshine fall on one side upon a darkling pool. On the 
other side there are the farm wains, and beyond high hedges an old 
barn and some ricks. Here by the pool is sometimes found a little 
gipsy camp, a fire is lit, and outlined against its curling smoke a dark 
figure is seen bending ; or down the road is driven a flock of sheep. 
His constant study of nature gave freshness and vitality to all he did. 
Autumn was his favourite season, ever the most attractive to the eye 
that looks for colour and to largeness of mass. He often rendered 
the poetry of summer, of which his Sonning pictures afford examples, 
or, to instance a later subject, On Summer Eve by Haunted Stream, in 
which the pearly tones have all the languor of mid-summer, but he 
felt in general that the absolute heavy greens of summer blocked the 
landscape. Few could reveal better than he the fascination of our 
English winter—not the conventional winter of snow and ice, which he 
rarely painted, but the dry season when the countryside is full of 
delicate colour. 

His animal painting, wherein he excelled, was the fruit not only 
of his own aptitude, but of his father’s forethought and counsel. He 
came early under the influence of Edmund Bristowe, who lived at 
Windsor, and was an intimate friend of the Starks. Bristowe was a 
man of eccentric and irritable temperament, conscious that he might 
have achieved greater things had he had greater educational ad- 
vantages. Doubtless it was this feeling which prompted him to 
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inscribe above his studio door ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.’ 
He had the keenest sympathy with animals, and great power of 
rendering their characteristics, and it is said that he gave suggestions 
to Landseer. He lived very quietly, and felt the greatest aversion 
from the monetary dealings connected with an artist’s calling. All 
his pictures he handed over to an agent, a man of some taste, who 
undertook to dispose of them and to pay him from time to time a sum 
of money on account. Thus Bristowe could say, ‘ At least no mer- 
chant traffics in my heart,’ for he was the very Pictor Ignotus of 
Browning’s poem, save that in place of ‘ Virgin, Babe and Saint,’ his 
brush depicted horses, dogs, and monkeys. Even in the best land- 
scapes of the Norwich school the figures, although pleasing and suited 
to their milieu, are not so excellent as the rest of the picture, and in 
respect of his animal painting Arthur Stark exceeded the traditions 
of the school. On coming to London he used for some time to paint 
in the stables of Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, the carriers. At a later 
period he rented from Messrs. Tattersall the studio which then formed 
part of their premises, where for three years, amid the rattle and 
clatter, he perfected his painting of horses. His ability and power 
became known, and in 1874 he was privately offered the post, then 
vacant by the death of Mr. F. W. Keyl, of animal painter to the late 
Queen ; this, however, he refused, fearing that the duties might be 
inimical to the pursuit of his art. His sheep are especially cha- 
racteristic. He used to say that he did not see sheep as other men 
painted them ; without doubt his way of seeing them was the way of 
nature, and they are of inimitable charm. In his cattle he never 
displays any fear of detail, or shirking of the drawing, and they are 
more true to nature than the sleek, well-groomed animals which the 
British public have been led for more than a generation past to expect 
and to admire. A picture of Dartmoor ponies by him, very rich in 
colour, now hangs in the Norwich Castle Museum. In Dartmoor 
Drift, a larger canvas, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1877, and 
now in the possession of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, are to be seen some of 
the finest qualities of his work, vigour and restraint, breadth with 
specific character, an impressive arrangement of the light. The 
drift is the name given to the herd of ponies rounded up each year 
for the purpose of collecting pasturage fees and sorting out trespassers. 
In the foreground, guarding her foal and still eluding the drover, is 
a splendid mare, with dishevelled mane and flashing eye, the breath 
of defiance in her nostrils. Beyond, within the walled enclosure of 
a farm, are gathered some of the ponies. Restless and eager to 
regain their freedom, they are fascinating as individual studies, but 
are none the less admirably massed. On the left rises the huge brown 
shoulder of the moor on which lingers a fitful gleam of sunshine which 
has riven the stormy clouds, and in the distance a score of ponies are 
trotting over the hill. 
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He had many anecdotes to tell of Old Crome, stories which have 
never seen the light, which he had heard from his father, who was 


Crome’s favourite pupil. 


The impression left on my mind of Crome (he wrote), an impression derived 
from the report of my father, who worked for some years in his painting room, 
was of a very genial man, full of gay humour and bonhomie, though inclined 
to be irritable to his own belongings. Blake asked a student once whether he 
trembled when he painted, and being answered in the affirmative augured well 
therefrom of his future. This test applied to Crome would put him high indeed 
in the roll of fame. His enthusiasm and excitability found strange vent, some- 
times in noisy jubilation, sometimes in querulous complaining. Now everything 
was triumphant and the world was to be astonished, now he was sunk in 
dejection if the result of his work seemed to his thinking poor and common- 
place, but stolid and unmoved when a picture was before him he never was. 
He was possessed of a very fury of interest and delight in his art, careless 
when swept along by it of time, circumstance, and indeed of every sublunary 
thing. If there were engagements they must wait—nay, a bosom friend who 
was dying, he must die, but the picture could not be left. A bad temperament 
his to last, no doubt, but it is the temperament of genius; the wheels of life 
thus driven furiously along break down before their time, but the result is 
precious. . . . It is characteristic of such an enthusiasm as Crome’s to beget 
its like, and his genius, like a magnet, attracted any art-loving soul that came 
within his range. A young musician strolling one day down a Norwich street, 
saw Crome perched aloft upon a ladder, as much absorbed in the painting of a 
signboard as if it had been the most ambitious venture. Fascinated, he 
watched the painter as he first struck in boldly the forms he intended to depict 
and then clothed them in harmonious colour. Kindling at the sight, and con- 
ceiving a desire to be initiated in the mysteries of the art, the youth offered 
the only fee in his power. ‘Look here,’ he shouted, ‘you teach me how to 
paint and I’ll teach you how to play the fiddle.’ Crome recognised at once the 
sincerity of the would-be pupil, and, running down his ladder in a trice, seized him 
by the hand and exclaimed, ‘So I will, Bor.’ The compact thus briefly struck 
produced in Michael Sharp a portrait-painter of much local celebrity, who 
became known in wider circles by small fancy subjects that attained popularity 
through the engraver’s art. He was possessed of a capital voice, the charms 
of which led him into more company than was of advantage to his art or his 
purse; no winter meeting, no summer cruise among the Broads, was considered 


complete without Mike Sharp. 


It may be added that Sharp afterwards lodged with Crome, stood 
godfather to one of his children, and painted his portrait as well as 
James Stark’s. It is known that as late as 1803 Crome painted signs 


for a very small fee. 


As he painted (writes the younger Stark) Crome would shout with enjoy- 
ment, and in a high, shrill voice and simplest Norfolk dialect, both of which 
I have often heard imitated with irresistible mimicry, would urge on his pupils 
by the assurance that succeeding ages would be instructed and elevated by their 
art. The opening of a new term at the schools which Crome attended com- 
monly found him at fever heat upon some picture, and the wrench of having to 
leave it was too great to be overcome by a sense of duty. The messages 
requiring his attendance, delivered as they were through his wife, were not well 
received by the irate painter, and as a last resource the harassed matron used 
to beseech my father to go into the painting-room and whistle. This sound 
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Crome detested, and after a struggle he would throw down his brushes, scream- 
ing, ‘Do you think Iam a dog?’ He would then rush out of the house, not 
perhaps to proceed immediately to his engagements, but the spell having been 
broken, it was not long before he remembered them. 


It was by teaching that this man had to live whose every hour’ 
away from his canvas was a loss to posterity. In one respect, perhaps, 
his duties were not unfavourable to his art, they necessitated his 
driving about the country and seeing it under every aspect. 

Of Vincent’s life hardly anything is known, but that he, like 
Cotman, was often in lack of money. It is matter for regret that 
round this simple fact a dark story of dissipation has been woven, 
a story whose growth can easily be traced in the dictionaries. In the 
Redgraves’s Century of Painters, for example, published in 1866, 
‘ Vincent fell into bad habits and money difficulties, his pictures were 
to be seen in the shop windows of dealers ’ ; in English Art in the Public 
Galleries of London, published in 1888, ‘this unhappy man fell into 
evil ways, and, sinking lower and lower, finally disappeared ’ ; while 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, published in 1899, ‘his 
health suffered from his intemperate habits, and he died perhaps by 
his own hand.’ 


I have known two men [wrote Arthur Stark], who were on terms of the 
closest intimacy with Vincent, and beyond his being a somewhat clumsy 
creature, and wearing a sky-blue coat, I never heard of any special foible. I 
will not attempt the notoriously difficult feat of proving a negative, but will 
say that the charges against Vincent of bibulousness, extravagance, &c., are not 
only not proven, but are not asserted as far as I can discover by anybody that 
has a right to speak. He faded away nobody knows how, nobody just then 
caring to inquire how, and it is unjust when he is famous to invent for him an 
exit that shall be ignobly dramatic. Poor Vincent’s eyes were always directed 
to the sky, he was forever studying that which he has painted so exquisitely. 
His companions called him Old Sky-eye, and by drawing his attention to a 
passing effect of cloud often succeeded in landing him in a dyke, or in damaging 
his shins over a fallen tree. A gentle, kindly soul who loved nature first and 
art next, and had no time or thought to spare for common vice and folly, this is 
how I have had him represented to me by those who knew him. 


To Arthur Stark at the close of life the art of the school was a tale 
that had been told, a life that had been led. Having in earlier life 
achieved some measure of success, in later years he experienced not 
a little neglect and did not exhibit his pictures as often as formerly, 
although he retained his powers unimpaired. A high-minded yet 
simple English gentleman, he watched the tide of fashions in painting 
flow by, and for a while away from him, with a genial interest, and 
turned again to nature and art, to which he ever brought the ardour 
of a young lover. He was deeply read in the poets, finding constantly 
in them, and especially in Shakespeare, his own observations of nature 
illumined. The charm of his society was irresistible—light-hearted 
and debonair, he was the life of every company in which he was met. 
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His religion was the simpler faith of an older day, the faith of Colonel 
Newcome. Latterly, he found in a severe illness no reason for ceasing 
the pursuit of his art. One night in October he had a vision—the 
spirit of art appeared to him in a dream and adjured him to paint not 
the material aspect but the very soul of autumn, holding for a moment 
before his eyes a marvellous picture. So vivid was his recollection 
of the scene thus spiritually limned that the next day he began to 
paint it, but a fortnight later his own autumn, fruitful and ripe, was 
ended. 
ARTHUR P. NICHOLSON. 
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A RIDE THROUGH 
BOSNIA AND THE HERCEGOVINA 


TuE tourist who ‘does’ Bosnia from the railway sees, it is true, a 
good deal of what is most worth seeing in the country. His train 
passes the medizval castles of Doboi, Maglai, and Vranduk on the 
Bosna ; he stays at Sarajevo—which, in spite of some veneer of Euro- 
pean civilisation, is still, with its fascinating bazaar and its venerable 
mosques, purely Eastern at heart; he sees Koinica, and Mostar, 
with its exquisite single-span Roman bridge and picturesque Turkish 
quarter; he traverses the fine gorges of the Narenta and passes 
through the Hercegovina, condemning the barrenness of the scenery, 
down to Ragusa, and so on to the better-known cities of Dalmatia. 
Or, it may be, he hardens his heart and journeys back up the rail- 
way to Jaice (that wonderful town rising above its great waterfalls 
to the last fortress of the Bosnian kings), and then he drives—for 
the railway inconsistently comes to a stop at Jaice—along an admi- 
rable road through the romantic defiles of the Vrbas River north- 
wards to Banjaluka, where he finds a train once more which will, 
in its own good time, bring him on to Agram, and so back to civilised 
Europe. 

It is perhaps as well that the conventional tourist attempts nothing 
further, for at Mostar, Jablanica, and Jaice he has stayed at the 
three best hotels in the country; and if he goes further afield, he 
must be content at times with rough quarters and poor fare, and 
for means of transit perhaps a dilapidated carriage or a humble pack- 
horse. The country inns, which are usually kept by Austrians, are 
not, however, in any sense impossible ; there are excellent carriage 
roads between all the more important places, and Bosnian horses, 
though they often”look wretched enough, always manage to reach 
their destination in surprisingly good time and with surprisingly few 
disasters. For those who think that the real pleasure of travel begins 
when the railway is left behind, the few drawbacks are outweighed 
in Bosnia a hundred times by the varied charms of the scenery, the 
glimpses of primitive peasant life which such a journey brings before 
the traveller, and the interest of the problems—political, racial, 
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economical, religious—which Austro-Hungary has to face in the 
Occupied Provinces. 

It was my good fortune to spend last summer in these regions 
under specially favourable circumstances. Through the courtesy of 
the Austro-Hungarian Finance Minister, Herr von Burian, in whose 
charge the government of the Provinces lies, I was accorded an ‘ open 
order ’—a request, that is, to the officials and gendarmerie of Bosnia 
and the Hercegovina to afford the traveller such help and facilities 
as may be needed. ‘If you do not have an open order,’ I had been 
told before I left England, ‘ you will be allowed to go nowhere and 
to see nothing. But, then, if you do have the order, you will still 
see nothing, for the officials will escort you everywhere, and let you 
see just what they think fit, and so in either case you will come 
back no wiser than you went out.’ Nearly four months of un- 
hampered travel, chiefly on horseback in the remote parts of the Pro- 
vinces, and almost always alone, amply disproved the truth of this 
warning—at least, as far as opportunity of seeing the country and 
of talking freely with people of every class and creed is concerned. 
Not the least pleasant and instructive parts of the journey were the 
conversations with the ‘ Herr Kreisvorstehers’ and ‘ Herr Bezirks- 
vorstehers,’ who are responsible for the local government of the 
Provinces, or the rides with the gendarmerie officers, who generally 
know every stone of their difficult districts. 

The northern stretch of Bosnia, the rich land drained by the 
Save, is English in character, an undulating country divided by 
hedges and enriched with woods. South of this tract the mountains 
begin to rise ; here and there the valleys that mark the course of a 
river widen into a fertile polie, or field, studded with homesteads 
and orchards, the river itself bordered by a line of silver willows ; 
here and there a stretch of plain, such as the rolling expanse of 
Podromanje or the bleak plateaux of Gatzko and Nevesinje, and, 
to the west, of Kupres and Livno, opens between the ranges. But 
these strips of level country are only incidents in the tangled mass 
of mountains which extends with scarcely an interruption south- 
wards to Greece itself. The finest and widest mountain view I saw . 
was from a lovely upland meadow, starred with myriads of narcissi, 
that sloped steeply upwards to a sudden knife-edge. The spot— 
called by the peasants Sviezda, the Star—where our horses stood 
was scarcely three thousand feet in elevation, but it was open and 
treeless, and beyond the narrow plain below us, as far as the eye 
could see, range after range, rising in height as they receded into the 
distance, crossed the landscape, now wooded, now rocky in outline, 
stretching eastward to dark heights in Stara Serbia and Macedonia, 
westward to the white cliffs of Bielastica, near Sarajevo, and, south, 
to the bare peaks of the Hercegovina, away to the snows of far 
Dormitor, highest of Montenegrin summits, some sixty miles distant. 
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The heights of Bosnia, ranging as they do only up to about seven 
thousand feet, bear no comparison in scale with those of Central 
Europe, but the deep and narrow gorges of the Drina, the fantastic 
pinnacles that outline the walls of the Sutieska Pass, and the gaunt 
precipices of Maglic and Todorac have a grandeur of their own that 
is intensified by the loneliness of their surroundings ; and it is difficult 
to imagine anything finer than the confluence of the Tara and the 
Piva, where the two Montenegrin rivers, blue as the wing of a king- 
fisher, come through their deep wooded defiles to join their waters 
beneath the towering cliffs of Stiepanstiena. The Slav names—Servian, 
especially the long-drawn dialect of Bosnia, has been well called the 
Italian of Slavonic tongues—Lelia Planina, Mramoria Suma, Jahorina, 
Studena Gora (the cold mountain), have an almost Carib wealth of full 
soft vowels, and not less expressive are the descriptive names ‘ Ranjen ’ 
(wounded), where the range is cleft and torn, or ‘ Volujak’ for the 
rugged mass that forms part of the wall of Montenegro. 

The wolf, the bear, and great birds of prey still haunt the remoter 
mountain fastnesses, but a price is set on every head that is brought 
in and every egg that is collected, and already wild life is far less 
abundant here than it is in Albania or Bulgaria. I saw six baby 
wolves which had been brought in by a peasant to meet their doom, 
but I was a day too late for a drive for a bear which had killed 
several animals in a mountain village. A practised eye may sometimes 
detect the movements of chamois among the rocks or near the moun- 
tain tarns, and we often startled a fox or a roe-deer in the forests. 

Nothing can be more lovely in the early months of summer than 
the high Alpine pastures, when the trees stand back round a level 
lawn or a steep slope of marshy meadow, rich with a wealth of flowers 
—pink and yellow lilies, giant orchises, snowflake, Solomon’s seal, 
gentians, and the great yellow-globe ranunculus. Many flowers are 
familiar in England—pansies, veronicas, vetches, polygalas, yellow 
flax, and lupins—but here they are larger and more intense in colour 
in the perpetual moisture and clear air of these high regions. I 
remember one chair or livada (the Turkish names have a music of 
their own), a little space between sombre enclosing fir trees, that 
seemed to sing with flowers—sheets of tall blue campanula, pale 
meadowsweet, and pink ragged robin. 

It is to these Alpine pastures that the peasants from the Karst 
plains, tall, swarthy Hercegovinans, splendid in their red jackets and 
defiant red caps, have been accustomed from time immemorial to 
bring their flocks for the three months of summer, climbing up by 
the same stony tracks worn by their ancestors centuries ago. The 
‘Preki,’ or ‘Guzni Put,’ the near or narrow way of the peasant, is 
a thing to be remembered in the Hercegovinan mountains, giant 
steps or slides in the rock, and below a steep drop of hundreds of feet, 
down which it seems the horses must inevitably hurl themselves. 
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But the ‘Preki Put ’—the peasant often apologises for its ‘ weak- 
ness,’ a Servian euphemism to describe an unspeakably bad road— 
is, on the whole, more desirable riding than the Kalderma, the old 
Turkish road, some three metres wide, made of cobblestones which 
time has worn to every possible level and polished to the slipperiness 
of ice. The Turks made their roads for all time, because travellers 
seldom attempt to face their perils, as the tracks proclaim that are 
worn down on each side of the deserted stone causeway. 

Sir Harry Blount, who travelled through Bosnia in 1634, de- 
scribed it as ‘a hilly country, cold, not inhabited, and in a manner 
a continued wood, mostly of pine-trees.’ It is still possible to ride 
for days through magnificent primeval forests, both in the region 
about Vlasenica and in Western Bosnia ; but twenty-five years hence, 
when the timber firms which are now at work there have finished 
their contracts, the finest trees, many of them of two or three cen- 
turies’ growth, will have disappeared, and great tracts of country, 
unless forest laws are carried out with the utmost rigour, will be 
laid bare to the bone. A certain amount of felling was of course 
necessary for the preservation of the forests, and it is true that millions 
of young trees, self-seeded, are springing up in the moist fertile soil, 
so that the process of re-afforestation is, to a certain extent, a natural 
one ; but how will these young plants fare when they have lost the 
protecting shade of the great trees, and, with their loss, a change of 
climate has come about? It is no easy task, moreover, to safeguard 
these great natural nurseries against the attacks of cows and goats 
(the forester’s worst enemies), which vie with the peasant himself 
in the recklessness of their depredations. The Karst of the Herce- 
govina is a warning to Bosnia, and the exploiting of the chief riches 
of a country for decades, if not centuries, in advance is on many 
grounds a questionable policy. 

The limestone or Karst of Bosnia is still clothed with magnificent 
forests of beech and oak and fir; in the Hercegovina and Montenegro 
it stands revealed in absolute bareness. Dante might well have 
used the Karst region as a setting for a Ring in his Inferno. Some- 
times it is like a desert, where sand has congealed into stones, or a 
landslip of rocks, arrested suddenly in their fall ; or, again, it is like 
the bed of a prehistoric ocean that has rolled away and left these 
barren layers exposed ; or the surface of the sea, swollen with the 
great rollers of a subsiding storm, petrified as they heaved and then 
scarred with a myriad indentations. It is the coldest, most cruel, most 
hopeless landscape in Europe—a grey, unfriendly, forbidding land, 
in which human beings have no part or lot; a land to which man 
sold his birthright when the shipbuilders of Ragusa deprived it of 
its natural covering of protecting forest. And yet, here and there, 
a peasant builds a stone-walled, stone-roofed shelter, leaving scarcely 
space for an eyelet window to look out on the dreary waste around, 
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and painfully raises a scanty crop in the little hollows, sometimes 
scarcely two yards across, where the rain has washed down a few 
inches of unfruitful soil. 

The journey from Gatzko to Trebinje—a twelve hours’ drive— 
traverses one of these monotonous tracts, rising and falling in ridges, 
each of which is crowned, towards the Montenegrin frontier, by an 
Austrian fort, while to the west the stony landscape stretches away, 
as far as the eye can see—treeless, lifeless, featureless. That July 
day of scorching sunshine, when I passed through it, it was indeed a 
weary land, where there was no shadow of a great rock. For long 
hours we met no human being till we came on a blind man, with 
fixed unseeing eyes, alone, marching along the dazzling white road 
with sure and rapid steps towards some unknown goal. His lonely 
figure added another touch of strangeness to the scene. 

Where the Karst rises into a mountain range its bleakness becomes 
impressive. Sometimes all the lines of stratification are visible for 
miles, so level and parallel that they seem to have been ruled by 
some gigantic hand, sometimes tilted at every angle and broken up 
in wild confusion. A bitter wind blows over these high regions even 
in summer ; cairns of stones twenty feet high at each turn of the 
road, as it descends over wall after wall of rock, serve as landmarks 
in the winter, when the deep snow has blotted out every feature of 
the country, and here and there a cross or turbaned pillar shows 
the resting-place of a peasant, who sank into his last sleep in some 
winter storm. 

But the Karst, because of its very bareness, is more sensitive to 
changes of sky than a country where cultivation and trees afford of 
themselves colour and light and shade. The white precipices of 
mountains like Orufa and Prenj in brilliant sunshine against a blue 
sky assume an almost transparent fineness of outline, and there is 
a charm even in the monotony of the great plateaux which, though 
it is difficult to define, is sensible enough. 

I remember one picture, that had the delicacy of an old silver- 
point engraving ; a narrow valley, running back into the Baba Planina, 
and midway, on a rocky height of its own, a ruined castle, rising above 
a Turkish village, with its minaret and decaying mansions ; a little 
vague cultivation in the hollows, and the rest, mountains, castle, 
valley, all stones, stones ; but everywhere pale wreaths of mist—it 
was not long after sunrise—curled, and hung, and broke into foam, 
softening the outlines of keep and rock and precipice into a mysterious 
uncertainty. It was a harmony in grey, in which a note of colour 
would have jarred. 

Beyond the castle—Kljué (the Key), as it is called—on the face 
of the encircling cliffs is the entrance to a deep cavern, from which 
issues one of those strange rivers characteristic of the Karst. The 
waters fall into the valley, only to vanish again into the ground six 
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hundred paces away. Tradition says that Sandalj, who was the 
most powerful of the independent rulers of Chlum (not yet called 
Hercegovina), blocked up the subterranean passages, and so flooded 
all the surrounding valley, and for three years defied the Turks in 
his island castle. 

These old rulers of the lend are still great heroes to the peasants, 
and Serb and Turk alike deiight to pour out endless stories of their 
doings. The old Turk who had climbed with us into the ruined 
keep told us, with great wealth of detail and much reported con- 
versation between Sultan and Prince, how Duke Stephen—for the 
Emperor Frederick the Fourth had in 1440, in return for Stephen’s 
recognition of his suzerainty, bestowed the title of Herzog on the 
ruler of Chlum—took to himself the bride who was destined for his 
son. The son fled to the Sultan, who received him kindly and gave 
him an army to avenge his dishonour, and thus the Turks were for 
the first time brought into the land. The version of the story that 
history seems to have accepted says that this son of Duke Stephen 
was taken as a hostage by the Turks when they conquered the country, 
and that he became a Mohammedan and eventually married a daughter 
of Sultan Bajazet the Second. 

Here at Kljué, and again on the banks of the Drina (this time 
overthrown and hidden by bushes), I saw great stone seats, orna- 
mented with a single line of simple carving, where the peasants said 
Duke Stephen was wont to sit and dispense justice ; and the magnifi- 
cent peninsula of rock between the Tara and Piva, now Montenegrin 
territory, is still called Stiepanstiena (the wall of Stephen), while the 
strip of fertile land below is Stephen’s Field. All the castles in this 
borderland that are not Stiepangrads are Yelena or Yerengrads. 
Who was this Yelena of the peasants, whose summer home was the 
wonderful castle of Samobor, ‘the lonely height,’ which was built, 
they say, with stones handed from man to man, by peasants standing 
in a chain from the little town of Cainica, three hours away ; who 
raised the stately watch tower that guards the rushing waters of the 
Lim, and the yet more remote Hissarlik, far in the Sandjak of Novi- 
Bazar, and many another little-known, almost inaccessible strong- 
hold 2 Was she the sister of the Servian Czar Urosh, who married 
the Bulgarian Czar Michael, or the wife of the great Dashan ; or was 
she Helen Comnena, wife of Herzog Stephen, himself a castle builder ? 
Possibly there is no need tu connect the ‘ Prokleta Yerena,’ the cursed 
Helen, ‘the Greek,’ as they call her, who flung her lovers from the 
terrace of her castle at Zvornik into the river Drina below, with the 
St. Helena who died a nun and whose wonder-working tomb is still 
shown in the celebrated church at Detchani (though the transition 
from sinner to saint was easy and not uncommon in those days), 
and many of these Yerengrads may have been built by the Romans 
long before Slav times. 
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Even more unique in interest than the romantic castles in which 
Bosnia abounds are the strange groups of vast stone monuments 
which are supposed to be the burying-grounds of the obscure and 
persecuted Bogomiles. All that is known of this heretic sect, which 
appeared in Bosnia almost with the introduction of Christianity itself, 
comes through the medium of the prejudice and passion of their 
persecutors. There seems little, however, in their life or doctrine 
to justify the violence with which they were pursued by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Alexius, no less than by successive Popes of Rome and 
Kings of Hungary. ‘This filthy people,’ ‘ worse and more horrible 
than demons,’ ‘imbued with the cunning of the Old Fiend,’ ‘ Basil, 
the deluded founder of the wretched Bogomiles ’"—such are the epithets 
which prepared the way for boiling cauldron and fire and sword. 

The Bogomiles held the doctrine of the Two Principles of Good 
and Evil. All matter was the creation of the Evil One, and as such 
they rejected the Old Testament, the symbol of the Cross, and the 
Sacrament of Marriage ; they repudiated all earthly possessions, and, 
as even their enemies allowed, they practised humility and asceticism. 
The heresy took deep root in Bosnia, and the zeal of the orthodox 
ultimately defeated their own ends. It was the persecution of Rome, 
not less than the desire to retain their possessions, that must account 
for the wholesale conversion of the Bosnian nobles to Islam at the 
Turkish conquest. 

Nothing now remains of the Bogomiles beyond these lonely graves, 
some of which each day’s ride brings before the traveller. Sometimes 
it is a solitary tomb, half-hidden by long grass and creepers, more 
often a group of six or seven roughly shaped blocks of stone, 
apparently thrown at random on the bare hillside, or hardly to be 
distinguished from a natural outcrop of rock of some little knoll or 
crest ; sometimes—as in the great plain of Podromanje, where the only 
life seemed to be in the flocks of wheatears as they flitted from tomb 
to tomb—the whole landscape is one vast cemetery. The ‘ great 
stones,’ as the peasants call them (many weigh, it is said, from ten 
to fifteen tons), are usually uncarved blocks, wider above than below, 
sometimes resting on a yet larger flat slab. Occasionally a mystic 
symbol of star or crescent, or wand, or a hand grasping a scimitar 
may be detected on the surface; more rarely the rude figure of a 
knight or a conventional row of dancers ; now and again there is a 
line of inscription. In the Giaoursko-Polie, ‘the strangers’ field,’ 
some six hours from Sarajevo, I saw a group of tombs, one of which 
especially shows rich and elaborate carving, geometrical designs, 
trees, horses, stags and hawks, knights in armour, and houses, which 
are evidently the prototypes of the Bosnian dwellings of to-day. 

Listen to one or two of the inscriptions, with their unfamiliar 
cadences, fraught with the acute melancholy, the hopeless pessimism, 
of the Slav. ‘Here lies Vlatko Vladjevit. He had neither father 
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nor mother, nor son nor brothers nor sisters, nor anyone else, only 
his sins.’ Or to this, with its strange assumption of the first person, 
that startles the ear almost as with a voice speaking through the 
silence of the centuries : ‘ Here lies the good Voivod, a son of the good 
house of Obrenovié. At this age I had not yet made myself to be 
hated, neither by the good nor yet by the bad. Those who have 
known me have pitied me. I desired to be a brave hero, but death 
has cut me short in this. I have left my very mournful father, and 
have gone upon my strange and lonely journey to a new alliance. 
Early have I gone away to that other world.’ 

But it is not only for the monuments of the past that Bosnia is 
interesting. The actual peasant life of to-day, which, with its old- 
world customs and its widely differing ideas and ideals, contrasts so 
strangely with the conventional officialdom of the towns and the 
military routine of the garrisons, offers an ever varying series of pic- 
tures and studies to the traveller. One of the most curious features 
of peasant life is the survival here and there of the Zadruga, the 
house community, ‘ one of the oldest institutions,’ Sir Henry Maine 
calls it, ‘ of the Aryan race, probably with the exception of the family 
the very oldest.’ The tendency of recent years, in spite of the un- 
doubted prosperity of well-managed Zaédrugas, has been towards the 
dissolution of these agglomerate families. I suspect that young 
women who marry into a Zidruga do not always find it easy to adapt 
themselves to the rule of the house-mother, or to the company of 
many sisters-in-law, and it may be that female influence, even in 
Bosnia, can effect social changes. All property is held in common, 
except clothes and jewellery, but I noticed that when I wanted to 
buy an embroidered collar from a girl in a Zaédruga, all the com- 
munity consulted together as to the possibility of selling it. 

In one of the Zidrugas that I visited I found the huge family of 
fifty persons at breakfast. A Bosnian hut, two-thirds of which is 
conical, grey shingled roof, marks the quickest and most natural 
transition from growing trees to a human habitation. The interior 
consists usually of a single room, dark and not over cleanly—for the 
peasant, though he never fails to enumerate pure air and pure water 
as the chief charms of his village, is as a rule careful to exclude both 
from his house and his person. This Zidruga consisted of a group 
of four or five huts and as many barns perched on an isolated spur of 
the mountains. The men of the party, five brothers and their sons 
and elder grandsons, were seated on low stools round a sofra or table 
about twelve inches high ; at a smaller and still lower sofra sat boys 
of the next age, while at a third sprawled the babies—there seemed at 
least a dozen of them. Directly the meal was over, the men went off 
to their work ; one brother started on a two days’ journey with pigs 
to sell at Sarajevo, another for a distant pasture in the hills, while 
the little ‘boys of six and seven were sent off, not without tears, to 
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watch the goats, and three, a few years older, started equally un- 
willingly for the district school some two hours away. The women, 
who had waited on the men and taken their own meal later—break- 
fast for all had consisted of a paste made of maize flour, which each 
kneaded and dipped into a central bowl of leeks boiled in water— 
then set to work methodically at their needles, their looms, and their 
cheeses. If the Slav peasant may be sometimes accused of laziness, 
his wife atones for it by her ceaseless industry. She does not spend 
time in cleaning her house, it is true, but she spins, she weaves, she 
dyes, she prepares all the household food, she makes all the household 
garments; she knits or spins as she walks, bent under her load, to the 
bazaar ; the front of her rough chemise is the receptacle for her ela- 
borate embroidery—a sealed pattern exists, as a rule, for each village, 
and varies in colour and design with every mile of the road ; and there 
is no field labour of which she does not do the lion’s share. Small 
wonder that a Bosnian woman is seldom as good looking as her tall, 
well-formed, fair-haired husband! There was an order, a cheer- 
fulness, an alacrity about this Zidruga rarely met with in Eastern 
Europe. The members of a Zidruga, who from their mode of life 
learn necessarily consideration for the feelings of others, are generally 
distinguished for their fine manners and courtesy, and it was pleasant 
to hear from the district gendarmerie that the members of this com- 
munity, which is known to have existed on the same spot for several 
hundred years, are everywhere respected for their industry and 
honourable dealing. 

I chanced this year to witness a curious scene which illustrated 
another side of peasant life. It was in a monastery church near 
Plevlje, one of the three garrisons in the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, 
where Turkish and Austro-Hungarian troops, in equal numbers, sit 
and watch one another from their respective camps. Four peasants, 
with their wives, had come to swear before the monk that they had 
not injured a horse belonging to a neighbour, who had evidently 
accused them of the ill deed. The monk, a venerable old man with 
dark flashing eyes, charged the headman with passionate vehemence 
and many references to saints and prophets, to speak the truth ; he 
repeated his abjurations over and over and always more fiercely, 
while the peasant, trembling and crying, implored to be allowed to 
kiss the Book. It was so solemn and agitating a scene that one 
would not have marvelled greatly had the peasant fallen dead like 
Ananias ; but he had evidently spoken the truth, and the little group 
left the church with wonderful relief shining in their faces. 

It is more difficult of course to learn much of the family life of the 
Mussulmans. The great Beys, who trace their descent back to the 
Slav’ nobles of the middle ages, live either in their town houses or in 
dilapidated4mansions near their half-ruinous kulas or watch towers. 
The Government has attempted to introduce European ideas among 
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the ladies of the harems, but it has to deal with a conservatism 
that is unequalled in any part of the Turkish Empire. The most 
conspicuous object in a Bosnian landscape is generally a Mahommedan 
woman, crouching in a simulated agony of nerves with her back to 
the passer-by ; but if I was alone out of doors, working or reading, 
Turkish women and girls would often come and sit beside me, drop- 
ping their veils and talking with the simplicity and innocent curiosity 
that marks all peasant conversations. From a handsome Turkish 
boy, who, when we first met, was moving his hay with a graceful 
nonchalance delightful to see, I learnt that Turkish courtships are 
after all very like other courtships, except that they must be carried 
on with great circumspection. I saw a Turkish girl-school, kept by 
an old hodjah, who evidently ruled his pupils a good deal by the rod 
he always carried. The girls—they varied in age from little creatures 
of six or seven in wide trousers to tall young women, with henna-dyed 
hair and rouged faces—sat on the floor on each side of a form, looking 
in their bright dresses and veils like a bed of gaudy China asters. 
They read, or rather recited, passages from the Koran, two at a time, 
swaying gently as they sat, their voices rising and falling in that same 
curious chant which echoes through the aisles of St. Sofia as the 
young mollahs, seated by the pillars, take up in turn the sacred words 
that float eternally through the mosque. 

But beyond the picturesqueness of life and landscape in Bosnia 
lie problems of government and policy. which are not only interesting 
in themselves, but which have a direct bearing on the future of the 
Balkan Peninsula. ‘The provinces of Bosnia and the Hercegovina 
will be occupied and administered by Austro-Hungary.’ So runs the 
article of the Berlin Treaty by which the Great Powers transferred a 
million Slavs and nearly 20,000 square miles of territory from the 
Turkish to the Austrian Empire. A second paragraph, couched in 
more ambiguous terms, provides for the government, the garrisons, 
and the roads of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar. It is impossible to 
appreciate the situation with which Austro-Hungary was confronted 
in 1878, or the way in which she has dealt with it, without a glance 
back at the history of this ancient vilayet of Bosnia, which had by a 
stroke of the pen become an Austrian province. 

In the far past the Servian settlers in these lands were ruled by 
their zupans and bans, first under the suzerainty of the Byzantine 
Empire, and later of Croatia and Hungary. Stephen Dishan, the 
greatest of Servian Czars, included Bosnia in his short-lived Empire, 
and there was a kingdom of Bosnia for ninety years of the fourteenth 
century, a troubled time of rival claimants for the throne, of religious 
persecutions, and of growing danger from the Turk. In 1463 when the 
Turkish armies swept over the land, they met with little resistance. 
Seventy strongholds fell into their hands in a single week, the King 
was executed before his castle of Jaice, and the nobles almost 
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immediately accepted Islam, and accepted it, moreover, with all the 
fanatic zeal of converts. 

The effect of the Turkish conquest on the Bulgarians and the 
Servians of Servia was for four centuries paralysing, almost obliterat- 
ing. In Bosnia, on the other hand, the effect was rather to crystallise 
existing conditions of life. The nobles, by their change of faith, were 
able to retain their possessions and carry on their traditions and 
customs unmolested; they lived in their watch towers and castles, 
hawked and hunted, and waged war among themselves, recking little 
of the Sultar in far Stamboul or of his lieutenants at Travnik and 
Mostar, or of the Ottoman officials, whose chief employment was the 
collection of taxes. Mahmoud the Second, the ‘ Giaour Sultan,’ and 
his Vizier Jelaluden—the one friend of the Christian peasant the dark 
records of Bosnian history reveal—attempted to curb the power of 
these lawless Kapitans and Spahis, and their allies the Bosnian Janis- 
saries, the proudest and most powerful of that legion, were massacred 
by the Ottoman troops in their citadel of Sarajevo. From 1851 
onwards, the turbulence of the Beys seems to have subsided, but the 
condition of the kmet, the Christian peasant, which under this com- 
bination of Turkish rule and feudal system had always been terrible 
indeed, remained unaltered. The State claimed from the kmet one- 
tenth or one-eighth of the yearly produce of his fields in addition to 
taxes on houses, land, and exemption from military service, and the 
method of collection often doubled the amount that was legally due. 
When the State exactions ceased, the landowner’s began. To him 
the kmet must give not only one-third of his total produce, but an 
indefinite amount of unpaid labour; moreover, his honour, his pro- 
perty, and his life were virtually at the mercy of his lord, from whom 
he could never hope to obtain protection or redress in a Mussulman 
court of law. The cruelty with which the Beys and Zaptiehs enforced 
their exactions drove the kmet at last to open revolt, and it was this 
insurrection of Hercegovinan peasants that led ultimately to the 
Russo-Turkish war. 

The solution of Bosnian and Hercegovinan troubles devised by the 
Powers at Berlin did not appeal to the people of the Provinces, who 
for a few months had dreamed of a national independence. The 
Austro-Hungarian troops fought their way into possession at a cost. 
of five thousand men and two hundred officers, and the history of the 
first four years of the Occupation is little more than a chronicle of 
engagements with so-called robber bands, the murders committed 
by them, and their gradual extermination, ending with a general 
amnesty and the advent of Count Killay. 

Count Killay has passed away so recently, ana tne tasvination 
which he exercised on the Press of Europe, not less than on most of 
his own colleagues, is still so powerful, that an impartial estimate of 
his work is yet tc be made. A man of great administrative talent, 
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of unremitting and infectious industry, his enthusiasm and his belief 
in his task sometimes led him on too quickly for the state of develop- 
ment of the country, and induced him to embark on a system of 
advertisement, not for himself, but for the Provinces he governed. 
The introduction of horse-racing and pigeon-shooting—the latter an 
amusement peculiarly repugnant and painful to Mussulman sus- 
ceptibilities—and the sumptuous entertainment of foreign learned 
and municipal bodies were designed to bring visitors and call attention 
to the progress of Bosnian civilisation ; but the experiments proved 
as unsatisfactory as they were costly. The veneer, the poudre aux 
yeux, which formed part of Count Kallay’s system, served to conceal 
not only the darker side of Bosnian affairs, but the solid underlying 
achievements which were due to his initiative during’ his twenty 
years of rule. 

The situation that faced the Dual Monarchy called emphatically 
for a strong hand. Here was a territory, two-thirds the size of Scot- 
land, entirely destitute of the ordinary advantages of civilisation ; 
the débris of a corrupt and feeble Government ; a fanatic Mussulman 
aristocracy to whom the nearest parallel would perhaps be the nobles 
of Japan before the feudal system was abolished ; an ignorant peasan- 
try, embittered by centuries of oppression, and now, after their revolt, 
encouraged to hope for relief and for freedom ; religious difficulties of 
peculiar bitterness ; and for neighbours, two free States of the same 
Servian race, Servia and Montenegro, which were now tasting for the 
first time the joys of recognised independence. Nothing was wanting 
to complete the familiar picture of a Balkan State except a mixture 
of races ; for here the population, Mussulman, Roman Catholic, and 
Orthodox alike, was exclusively Servian. How has Austro-Hungary 
acquitted herself of her task, during the quarter of a century that has 
elapsed since the Treaty of Berlin ? 

Last summer saw the publication of a colossal official report on 
the government of Bosnia and the Hercegovina, and a few figures 
taken from its pages will give, as far as figures can tell anything, some 
answer to the question. The population rose from a million in 1875 
to over a million and a half in 1895. There are now 1,510 kilometres 
of railway and nearly 7,000 kilometres of roads, as against some 900 
kilometres of roads at the time of the Occupation. The revenue from 
taxation has increased greatly ; the collection of the tithe in 1905 
brought in 8°7 million crowns, as against 5°5 million crowns in 1880, 
and the land tax, during the same period, rose in much the same pro- 
portion. The house tax and income tax in 1905 were three times what 
they were in 1880; the tax on sheep and goats had nearly doubled 
itself ; and the tax on exports—the most important exports being 
Gattle, timber, and tobacco—is more than twice what it was. The 
increase in taxation is of course partly: due to better methods of 
collection. 
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Great progress has been made in the matter of education, which. 
befor: the Occupation had existed only on a confessional basis, and 
the Government has apparently solved the problem of religious 
instruction by allowing the Mussulman hodjah, the Roman Catholic 
priest, and the Orthodox pope each an opportunity of teaching the 
scholars who belong to their respective flocks. The upper grades 
of education are well provided for, and there were in 1905 352 
recognised primary schools, with a total of 35,700 scholars. It is 
interesting and surely not: unfair to compare the school statistics of 
the Provinces with those of Bulgaria and the Bulgarians of Macedonia. 
Bulgaria, with a population less than three times that of the Provinces, 
has more than twelve times as many primary schools, and the Bul- 
garians of Macedonia, who number about 400,000 less than the in- 
habitants of the Provinces, had in 1904 more than double their 
number of primary schools. But the Bulgarians, who differ not a 
little in character from the Serbs of Bosnia, have always known the 
value of education, and in Macedonia education goes hand-in-hand 
with political propaganda. Still, the proportion of schools in Bosnia 
is certainly low, and the small attendance at country schools, which 
might tap a wide district, goes to show that the educational methods 
pursued are scarcely in touch at present with the needs of the people. 

In other directions, again, much has been done ; there are hospitals 
and Government doctors, agricultural schools and Government 
stocks farms ; there is a fund from which the peasant may borrow on 
easy terms for definite agricultural purposes ; and Austro-Hungarian 
engineers have done excellent work in certain places by irrigation and 
the installation of a water supply, as well as by road making. 

Many of the charges brought against Austro-Hungary by her 
critics are not peculiar to her administration here, but refer to the 
usual adjuncts of European civilisation wherever it penetrates. 
The increase of drinking habits and immorality is probably inevitable, 
though it is specially to be regretted when it affects Mohammedans 
and an honourable peasantry ; small native industries must always 
suffer with the advent of factories and monopolies, whether they be 
in the hands of the State or of private foreigners ; censorship of the 
Press and post office and restrictions on liberty of speech, however 
repugnant to British ideas, are thought necessary by most Con- 
tinental Powers. 

More special are the accusations brought by the Servian or Orthodox 
section of the population. The Orthodox outnumber the Roman 
Catholics by two to one, and their political aspirations, fanned by 
Servia and Montenegro, form the most serious internal menace 
that the Government has to face, and the official attitude to the 
Serbs is no doubt affected by this consideration. The Orthodox pea- 
santry, who form the bulk of the kmets, are naturally the most dis- 
contented portion of the community, for the kmet, under the present 
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agrarian system, still suffers from some of the disabilities of serfdom, 
and it is on him that the burden of taxation falls most heavily. This 
agrarian system has always been at the root of all Bosnian troubles, 
and it is strange that Austro-Hungary did not at the outset take 
advantage of the free hand that was given her here to deal effectually 
with the situation. In her anxiety to respect existing rights and 
institutions, she hesitated to change the old system of land tenure, 
and she continued the Turkish plan of taxation. The greater part of 
the revenue is still derived from the tithe. Theoretically, there is 
much to be said in favour of the tithe, with its sliding scale that varies 
with a bad or a good harvest. But its collection presented many 
difficulties. The collector could not cover a large district, to assess 
the value of crops at the moment most convenient to each peasant, 
and the crops were frequently ruined while they waited for his coming ; 
his visits and assessment, again, were often regulated by the bak- 
sheesh the peasant could afford to pay. To avoid these objections, 
a system is now being gradually introduced by which the land is 
assessed, on a carefully drawn-up scheme of valuations, for a period 
of ten years, the assessors being peasants elected by their fellow- 
villagers and controlled by an official. There seems no reason why 
this system should not work well in a country where there is an 
accurate land survey and the officials are honest and capable. 

The peasant sums up his present position rather in this way: 
‘Well, yes, it is better now, for we are safe everywhere by day or by 
night, and there is justice for everyone in the land. But in old days 
we could go to the mountain and cut wood or feed our animals where 
we liked, and we might fish where we pleased, and all the wild game 
was ours ; now that is all forbidden. And under the Sultan we paid 
no taxes on our vegetables, but only on our crops ; now we must pay 
on every leek that grows, and all in money ; and that is hard, for the 
tax collector fixes the value beforehand, and then later on we often 
have to sell our produce at a low price, and so we lose on our harvest. 
It is good for our young men to serve the Kaiser as soldiers ; they 
learn some evil, but they see the world and to e fino—that is fine’— 
the Serb’s highest expression of admiration. It is officially estimated 
that, at the present rate, within some twenty or thirty years all kmets, 
who in 1895 formed about one half of the total population, will have 
bought themselves free ; and if this calculation proves true, it ought 
to discount some of the savage attacks made periodically on the 
administration, which describe the Bosnians as living in a hopeless 
state of slavery. 

The other grievances of the Serbs are educational and religious ; 
their schools and churches are, they allege, persecuted by the Roman 
Catholic faction. The Dinaric Alps have always formed a kind of 
boundary between Eastern and Western Christianity, but the Fran- 
ciscans have from very early days had settlements in Bosnia, and 
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carried on an active propaganda there which, even under Turkish 
rule, was protected by Austro-Hungary, and in recent times the zeal 
of Roman Catholic prelates has admittedly proved an embarrassment 
to the Government. But religious friction seems outwardly reduced 
to a minimum. Mohammedans and Christians will exchange greet- 
ings on the road, and it is a perpetual source of surprise to a traveller 
familiar with conditions of life in Macedonia to see mixed groups of 
Serbs and Turks on their way to the bazaar. The Turk may speak 
confidentially of his Servian neighbours as ‘ schlechte collegen,’ and 
I noticed that my Turkish guides were wont to hail a Christian peasant 
with an unceremonious ‘ Hé! you Serb!’ whereas imagination fails to 
picture a kmet addressing a Mohammedan with ‘Hé! you Turk!’ 
I remember the accents of spiritual pride with which a ragged little 
Roman Catholic tender of goats, some eight years old, speaking of her 
Orthodox companion of the same age, who was also clad in a single 
garment, informed me, ‘ She is a Serb, but J am a Christian.’ 

Equality before the law and absolute security of life and property 
—these are the great benefits that the Occupation has conferred on 
the Provinces, and last summer, when the river Lim carried down to 
Bosnian waters the corpses of Christian peasants, the victims of some 
border affray between Albanians and Serbs in Turkish territory, and 
every week brought news of murder and massacre from Macedonia, 
it was possible to appreciate more fully the miracle that Austro- 
Hungary, by means of her admirable gendarmerie, has wrought for 
Bosnia and the Hercegovina. 

The Occupation is, it must be conceded, primarily a military one. 
The great garrisons, the ring of forts along the Eastern frontier, the 
fine military roads, the new railway to Vishegrad, a triumph of en- 
gineering skill, and the large sums of money these works represent— 
all this is suggestive of permanency—though the mere word annexa- 
tion is almost enough to create active disturbances—and suggestive 
too of an eventual advance Salonica-wards ;' but, assuming that the 
motives of Austro-Hungary were in the first instance no more dis- 
interested than those of any other Power desiring a peaceful frontier 
and an extension of territory seawards, it must still be admitted that 
she has succeeded in bringing what was the most backward part of 
the Sultan’s dominions more or less into line with the rest of Europe. 
There is, there always must be, an under-current of discontent, of 
irritation against the foreigner who rules with a strong hand, the 
governing class that is separated from the governed by race, religion, 
and sympathy. Is it otherwise in India, or in Egypt, or in any other 
occupied territory ? 

1 The acquisition of a wedge of territory between lawless Albanians on the one 
side and ambitious independent Slav States on the other, and the addition of some 


millions more of disaffected Slavs, might,prove a doubtful advantage to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 
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Servian newspapers have not been slow to point out that whereas 
Great Britain has already granted a Constitution to the Transvaal, 
which she won by force of arms five years ago, the inhabitants of 
Bosnia and the Hercegovina are still, after thirty years of peaceful 
occupation, denied a direct voice in the government of their country, 
and are reduced to that Oriental and least satisfactory means of 
protest, the filing of endless petitions ; and, more than this, all dis- 
cussion of Bosnian affairs in the Delegations is said to meet with 
strong official discouragement. On the other hand, Bosniaks sit on 
the municipal councils, and about a quarter of the 4,000 officials who 
administer the Provinces are said to be of Bosnian origin, though at 
present these Bosniaks are to be found chiefly in the lower grades of 
the service. 

It may be better, in the abstract, for a people to work out its own 
salvation, but the most confirmed believer in national independence 
must admit that the Provinces are not ready for self-government, if 
indeed self-government could ever be a possibility here, while the 
inhabitants remain thus divided among themselves. In the mean- 
time, till the war which, sooner or later, must break out in the Balkans 
has effected changes impossible now to foresee, the present Bosnian 
Administration, with its high proportion of capable and conscientious 
officials, seems on the way to deal successfully with many of the 
problems bequeathed to it by its Turkish and Austro-Hungarian 


predecessors. 
Ex.tror F. B. THompson. 
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